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PREFACE. 


7 A dynamic society needsa dynamic admipistration. It 
is not a mere rhetoric or playing on words but a fact which we 
have to recognize. The changing social pattern of the newly 
. emerging nations require an administration whichis in keeping 
»with the changes. Unfortunately the powers of administration 
resisting change are too strong. The clash of forces between 
those for changing and those for continuation of traditional cyeate 
chaos in national life. Many countries of Asia and Africa are 
in the mist of such chaos. To avoid chaos there is only’one 
way to follow and that isthe weakening of the powers of 
resistance to change of the administration. This can be done 
through a better understanding of what is administration, what 


are its purposes and objectives and how best in a changing social 
3 £ 


a 


set up it can function. 


| 
| The present book does not deal with the general administra- 
tion but with only a branch of it that is educational administra- 
tion. The resistance to change ofthis type of administration, 
pollutes the very social environment which through the zeal of 
some reformer or certain other dynamic forces in the social order 
proceeds towards a change for the betterment of social living. The 
work of a mahatama or a great leader goes waste because 
the educational administration remains static. Also education 
fails completely to promote, propagate and consolidate the change 
-in the desirable direction. It is said that education is a powerful 
instrument of social change. With this it is also to be added that 
{ education administration is a still more powerful instrument to 
resist, stifle and suffocate change when it follows a policy of 
} status quo or no movement forward. In this book my intention 
j has been to describe the principles and procegses of educational 
| administration so that a structure of educational administration 
| be built up which can cater to the needs of a changing society 
and through its dynamism „ promote and propagate social 
A changes in a direction suitable for a forward looking society. 


Merely talking of principles without examining the practices- 
which are already being followed may not serve any useful 
purpose. In India educational administration has a definite shape- 


-and furm. It has a workable structure. In the last twenty 
„years it has developed a stability even in her democratic set up. 
It is this structure which has been the subject of emanation and 
investigation in the second part of the present book. 


The book is not written keeping in view the syllabus of any 
particular university for any examination. Thus, in the strict 
-sense of the term it is not a text-book. But it is expected that 
it will ke found useful by the advanced students of education 
and public administration, teachers and administrators. What- 
ever may be the merits of the book, ifit stimulates fresh think- 


ingon the problems of the administration, my labour will be’ 


amply rewarded. 


I have here to acknowledge that in writing this book I have 
got many new and challenging ideas from my students in the 
course of my long experience of teaching towhom I express my 
-gratitude. i 
Deptt. of Education, 


Panjab University, Chandigarh. S.S. Mathur 
-46th January, 1969. 
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CHAPTER I . 
INTRODUCTION 


The modern system of education in India owes very little to. 
a system of education prevalent in this country in the ancient or. 
mediaeval times. It has been transplanted in this land by the 
British rulers amidst keen controversy between the favourites 
of the European system of education and the classical 


education. 2 2 


The British system gave an organization to education. Pre- 
viously a person competent to teach was seeking patronage of 
the rich members of the community or a chieftain or a feudal 
lord and opening a school. For the establishment of a school a 
place where pupils can sit and read, a teacher and some equip- 
ment like ‘tat pattis and wooden slates’ were merely required. 
There were no problems of school management, school findncing 
and school working schedule. The British system created these, 
problems and to tackle them the studies in the organization of 
schools and the administration of education started. These led 
to the building of theories and practices of organization and 
administration of education. Our concern here is to make a study 
cof them but prior to doing that we intend to examine the evolu- 
tion of the modern system of education in this land. 


HISTORICAL RETROSPECT 

The modern system of education in India owes its origin to 
the British efforts even though its healthy nourishment has been 
not much of the British government’s responsibility, Three 
distinct agencies made efforts to nourish it—the British Officers, 
the missionaries and the enlightened Indians. Yet it always re- 
mained underfed and under-developed. Lack of full patronage by 
the government, an eye on proselytization by°the missionaries, 
inadequate resources and lack of confidence of the foreigners 
among Indians left the child at the mercy of beauraucrats, oliti- 
cians and pure opportunists.” As can be expected in such a situa- 
tion the growth of the system was dogged, clumsy and stunted. 
Before it could come of age its initial set backs had already cram- 
ped it. When British left India, this clumsy child who had grown 
4nto an adult, was left to be nourished by the Indians. It was 


_a stubborn adult, and was not prepared to change its ways and 
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means at the behest of its benefactors. With all its defects it had 
acquired a standing. This adult with stunted growth is now with 
us and our efforts are not only to nourish it with healthy food 
so that its initial set backs may be compensated but also to prick 
in it the inj-ctions of vitality and provide remedial treatment. 
However, before we talk of our efforts in the present times let us 
look to the early period of its growth. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION IN ANCIENT INDIA 


The land in which the British and other European nations. 
set their feet in the late sixteenth aad early seventeenth centu~ 
ties hada glorious past: It had a rich cultural heritage and a 
stock of people who had: been drawn from many races, clans and. 
ethnic groups. 

In the remote past it had a Dravidian culture. The excava- 
tions at Harappa and Mohinjondro have shown the advanced way 
of living of Dravidians as compared to the people in the other 
parts of the world in those early times. These Dravidians were 
Tater subjugated by the Aryans and a new culture known as. 
Aryan ‘culture began to flourish in this land. 


; The Aryans evolved out a sound system of education for: 
their progeny. This evolution started in that period of Indian 
history which we call as ‘Vedic period’. The early efforts for 
educating the child were confined to the father of the child.. 
Slowly the place of the father began to be taken up by another 
person who was thought to be well-versed in those arts, crafts 
and knowledge in which .a child has to be trained. This person 
began to be named Guru-or teacher. Thus in the Sutra period the 
responsibility of educating the child was transferred from the 
father to the teacher. At this time the startification of the society 
into Varans was almost well established. The Varnas became here-: 
ditary and were alloted specific vocations. The task of teaching 
was entrusted to tue Brahmins who began to transmit knowledge 
to the new generations. 

The early schools were Ashrama schools. The students in 
these institutions had to live as the members of the family of 
the teacher. The teachers were given complete freedom to orga- 
nise their schools. To ensure the economic independence of the 
Ashrama schools liberal grants of land were given to them by the 
ruling Chieftains or thesrich members in the community. The 
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inmates of the Ashrama ‘used to cultivate this land-and'to grow “ 
food for their needs. Thus the organisational pattern of the 
Ashrama schools was of théautonomous type. ` est 


f In institutions of repute the nuntber of students on rolls 
increased to such an extent that a single teacher was not able to 
° scope. Some assistant teachers or Upadhayas were asked to help. 
The senior teacher in these schools was known to be Achafya who 
remained responsible for the administration of the school. i 
In order to miantain complete autonomy in the organization 
| and administration of the institutions, the ancient Hindus evolved 
| “out a system of Charans and Parishads. The Charan was a grpup 
| vhich had a definite way of interpretation of the text. This was 
| “a period when the oral texts which were” passing from generation 
‘to generation were reduced to writing. In doing so, different 
interpretations to the same texts were given. Those who had 
their own way of interpreting the text were forming a group 
constituting 4 Charan. The Parishads were super organizations. 
Tt is not yet settled if these Pariskads were meant for- giving 
higher instructions of they were merely organized to provide a 
form for discussion, literary criticism and claims regarding inter- 
‘pretations. Some period later, some of.the Ashramas evolved into 
c lonies. In. these colonies the most learned was acquiring . 


| teachers Co ned 
„certain powers of control.. There are also many indications in the 


| ancient texts that ancient Hindus were able to organise big 
institutions like the present day residential Universities. The 

details of these institutions are, however, fragmentary and not 
completely authentic. 2 

The Buddhist period of Indian history is the period in which 

‘the residential Universities rose to prominence. The Universities 

h> of Nalanda, Vikramshila, Odantpuri and Vallabhi were some of the 
| ‘important seats of learning. These Universities were autonomous 
| institutions and their control vested in the democratically elected 


teachers. 3 

SCHOOLS BEFORE THE BRITISH RULE é 

| During the Muslim period, we find the educational institu- 
| tions of two tyres, the -Mukhtabs and the Madrasa’. The 
. ‘Mukhtabs were the elemeritary schools and the Madrasas were 
roviding education of advanced type. The Muslim rulers were 
lending their patronage to these institutions by giving them land 
grants. For awarding of grants most of the Musiira rulers appoint- 
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ed a special Minister known as Sardar-us-Sadur. It was his res- 
ponsibility to award the grant. But in lieu of grants there was 
not exercised any type of administrative control over these 
institutions. 


When the British came to this country there were four types 
of institutioiis run by the Indians. They were elementary schools 
and the schools of learningt. The Elementary schools were again 
of two types—Persian schools and the schools teaching through 
the modern Indian languages. The schools of learning were Path- 
shalas of Hindus and Madrasas of Muslims. All schools of learning, 
whether for Hindus or Muslims, were receiving pecuniary assis- 
tance from rulers, chieftains, rich people in the community or 
religious minded citizens, They had learned staff and charged no 
fees. The instructions in them were on traditional lines. There 
was no interference at all of the State in their day to day 
working. 


The Elementary Schools of this period were humbler institu- 
tions. “hey were imparting instructions in three R’s. They hardly 
had any endowments either from the State or from the public. 
These schools had very simple apparatus. They had no building 
of their own and were held either in the house of the teacher or 
in the patron of the school or in a local temple and sometimes 
under a tree. They had no printed books, no fixed hours of work- 
ing, no regular period of admission and no fixed number of enrol- 
ments, The working hours, curriculum, the admissions and thesize 
of the school were all made dependent upon the local conditions. 
There were no regular fees but the contributions from the parents 
were obtained at any time at parent’s convenience. 


On the last day of the year 1600 A.D., Queen Elizabeth 
granted monopoly rights to trade with India and the Far East to 
some enterprizing merchants of the city of London. This led to 
the foundation of the East India Company. This company for 
nearly one hundred and fifty years remained chiefly a commercial 
enterprize but it was not oblivious to the political situation in 
the country. After 1765, it emerged out chiefly as a political 
agency and its commercial interests Legan to be relegated to the 
back ground. The history of the modern system of education in 
fact starts from this year. 


eT 


EARLY BRITI 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SCHOOLS 


The early efforts 
desire to proselytise. 
of the charter of the company, 2 
by the Parliament. This 


clause m: 


for educating 


SH EFFORTS IN THE 


the Indians were guided by a 
As early as 1698 at the time of the renewal 

missionary clause was inserted 
ade it essential for the company 


to maintain ministers of religion at their factories in India and 


also to take a 
company was also dirê 


ssary in all their gatr 
introduce any system of education forthe 


the Anglo-In 


these Anglo-Indian 


schools. 


After 1765 wh 
it began to give its seriou 


Indian peopl 
the Calcutta 


dian c 


Chaplain in every 
cted to mai 
isons and bigger factories. This clause, 


ship of 500 tons or more. The 


ntain schools wherever nece- 


responsible for the.organisation of 


e. As a consequence of 
started functioning in 1780. In 1791 


Madarsah which 


Jonathan Duncan founded th 
the period 1765-1813 the missionaries founded a 


During 
number of i 


of these schools were 
the newly convert: 


when the Charter Act © 
as included a 43rd section in the Char- 


education to 
In 1813 


„came for ren 


ter. A part O 


improvem! 
learned na 


According to 
of this clause was 
to spend this amou 
the people of India in a 


nstitutions. Their major 
to facilitate proselytisation and to provide 
s to the Christian fold. ‘ 


ewal, there W 
f which read 


a sum of not 


year sh 


opposed to the proselytising 


all be set apat 
ent of literature 


tives of India, 
edge of the sciences among the 


h territories in India.......” 


and r 


children of company’s European servants and 
hildren of Indian wives. The missionaries, for 
children, established a number of charity 


en the company emerged as a political power 
s attenti 


on to the education of the 
it Warren Hastings founded 


e Benaras Sanskrit College. 


aimsin the establishment 


f£ the East India Company 


s as follows :— 


less than one lac of rupees in each 
t and applied to the revival and 


and the encouragement of the 
and for tne introduction and 


Nurullah and Naik? ‘‘the principal implication 
that the company would create its own agency 
of rupees and try to educate 


and conservative fashion as 
evolutionary proposals of the 
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missionaries”. Through this act it was- recognised that the 
company must take steps for the education of Indians. 

In the year 1830 Ram Mohan Roy founded the Brahmo 
Samaj. This started a chain reaction of the Indian enterprize 
in education. Ram Mohan Roy was a reformist. He shunned 
orthodoxy and traditionalism. He was a great enthusiast for 
Wester: learning. His influence in Bengal led to the growth of 
the Indian interest in Education. 


In 1833 the charter act of the company was renewed and 
a-principle of great significance was laid down that “no native 
of the said Indian territories shall by ‘reason only of his religion, 
place of birth, descent, colour or any of them, be disabled from 
holding any place, office, or employment under the company?.” 
This, clause opened the gates of employment to the Indian 
youths, But the youths were able to secure the job only if they 
knew English and were trained through western type of 
education. Thus the demand for western type of education 
grew cnd the company raised the figure from one lakh to 
‘ten lakhs to be spent on education. 


.On Feburary 2, 1835 Macaulay, who came to India as 
President of the General Committee in the Government Official’s 
Board, wrote his Minute on Education which on March 7, was 
confirmed by Lord Bentinck, the then Governor-General, and it 
became law. This Minute was of great historic importance. It 
ridiculed oriental learning and firmly entrenched in the soil of 
this land the education on the western pattern. This Minute 
emphasized that all funds appropriated for the purpose of 
Education should be employed for the European type of educa- 
tion alone. The significant words from this Minute may be 
repeated as follows :— 


“His Lordship in Council is of the opinion that the 

great object of the British Government ought to be the 

promotion of European literature and science.among the 

natives of India; and that all the funds appropriate 

+ for the purpose of education would be best employed in 
English education alone*’”’. 

Lord Hardinge who was Governor-General in 1844 enunciated 

a Resolution which had great effect on the future acceptance of 

the Western type of Education by the Indian youths. Hardinge 

stated that “preference. shall be given in the selection of 


eee 


sf 


«essential for their industries. 


-knowledge.’’ 


-English it made observations whic 
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-candidates for public employment to:those who have been educated in 


the institutions thus established (i. e., by the Government)5.” 
This resolution had a very far reaching influence on those 

who were interested in being educated. The education became 

simply a passport to the government jobs. Since*most of the 

jobs available were those of clerks or ‘Babus’ in offices, the 

educational system became simply ‘Babu oriented’. Thus the 

talent of the country was lost in the petty jobs and was crushed 

under the burden of files. 
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IN INDIA TAKES SHAPE 


Perhaps no other document in Indian education is more far 
reaching in consequence than the Wood’s Despatch of 1854. To 
understand the full implications of this Despatch some of its im- 
portant features are worth examination. In 1853 the Company’s 
Charter came for renewal. At this time, as has been done 
previously also in 1813 and 1833, a select committee of Commons 
held a thorough enquiry into educational developments in India. 
On the basis of this enquiry the Educational Despatch was issued 
by the Court of Directors in July, 1854. 

This Despatch laid'down the objects of Educational policy. 
It emphasized that the education would confer upon the natives 


-of India vast moral and material blessings. It would not only 


produce a higher degree of intellectual fitness but also raise 
their moral character which would make them better 
Servants to whom offices of trust can be committed with 
increased confidence.’ The education of the Indians was also 
sought to materially benefit the English people because it was 
envisaged that the educated Indians would increasingly demand 


British goods and would supply them with the raw materials 


favoured the 


The despatch agreed with Lord Macaulay and | 
PN a aration that 


learning of European knowledge. It made the decl 
the education which should be extended in India, should have 
“for its object the diffasion of the improved arts, science, 
Philosophy and literature of Europe; in short of European 


Regarding the medium of instruction and the teaching of 
h favoured English, but it did 


Rot neglect the vernaculars or the spoken. language of the 
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people. Its pertinent remarks may be repeated as follows :— 


“In any general system of education, English language: 
should be taught where there is a demand for it; but 
such instruction should always be combined with a 
careful attention to the study of the vernacular language 
° of the district and with such general instructions as 
can be conveyed through that language and while the 
English language continues to be made use of as by far 
the most perfect medium for those persons who have 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of it to receive general 
instruction through it, the vernacular languages must 
be employed to teach the far. larger classes who- 
are ignorant of, or imperfectly acquainted with 
English®”’. ; 
For a student of educational administration the new schemes - 
envisaged by the Despatch are of very great significance. This- 
Despaich recommended the creation of a Department of Public 
Instruction in each of the five provinces into which the territory 
of India was then divided. The post of Director of Public- 
Instruction was created to head this department and for his assis- 
tance adequate number of Inspecting officers were sought to be 
appointed. 


The Despatch considered that the time was ripe to establish 
Universities at Calcutta and Bombay and with the sanction of- 
Directors one at Madras or in any part of India, where a suffi- 
cient number of institutions exist, from which properly qualified 
candidates for degrees could be supplied. All these Universities - 
were sought to be modelled on the pattern of London. 
University. 


The despatch also emphasized the spread of a network. 
of Graded schools all over India. It rejected the downward - 
Filtration Theory: which had emphasized the education of the 
classes rather than masses. The Directors recommended a- 
multiplication of high schools. They also proposed to encourage 
by suitable grant-in-aid, the indigenous type of elementary 
schools. Upto the secondary stage the Despatch adopted the- 
modern Indian languages as media of instruction. 


Avery important contribution of the Despatch was the- 
introduction of the system of grant-in-aid. It observed that- 
this system has been found to be very successful in England. 
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and hence was worth imitating in India. It laid down certain 
general considerations in the light of which each provincial 
government was expected to frame its own rules of grant-in-aid. 
Some of the important general considerations suggested were as 
follows :— i 

The aid should be given to all schools which :— 

(i) impart a good secular education, any religious instruc- 
tion which they may impart being simply ignored ; 

(ii) possess good local management ; 

(iii) agree to submit to inspection by Government officers. 
and to abide by such other conditions as may be 
prescribed ; and 

(iv) levy a fee, however small from the pupils’. 

The Despatch also envisaged the establishment of training. 

schools and classes for masters in each Presidency in India. 


The period between 1854 and 1900 is described by Nurullah: 
and Naik as “a period of rapid Westernization of the educa- 
tional system but of Indianization of its agency®’. In this 
period the indigenous schools were completely neglected 
and by 1900 the Western knowledge and sciences began to be 
taught in all most all the institutions. The higher institutes of 
learning started using English as the medium of instruction. 


There were founded three Universities at Calcutta, Madras. 
and Bombay in 1857. These Universities were merely examin- 
ing bodies and were affiliating colleges on the pattern of meee 
University of that time. But while London University itse 
gave up its affiliating character a year after, the Indian Univer- 
sities continued to be of affiliating type. 

In 1859 there was another Despatch known as Stanley s 
Despatch. This reviewed the progress made ) under a =f 
patch of 1854 and reiterated and confirmed it in essentia s. H 
however, made an exception regarding elementary education. 
noted that “the native community failed to co-operate with» the 


Government in promoting “elementary vernacular gee 
through the grant-in-aid system®”’. It suggested that the o 


cers of the government on the basis of plan to improve indigen-- 


.Ous schools should directly promote it. 
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EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND 
THE PRIVATE INDIAN ENTERPRIZE 


Till 1854 the Europeans were largely sharing the burden 
for the education of the Indians. The Indian educational efforts 
were fragmentary and mostly limited to the collection of funds and 
to the conducting of schools and colleges under European head- 
masters. By 1880 the three agencies described above were quite 
active and there arose major conflicts amorg them for establish- 
ing supremacy over one another so far as the functioning and 
org^nization of the schools was concerned. The three agencies, 
government officials, the missionaries and the private Indian en- 
terprize—started putting their claims for owing the responsibility 
of propagating the education among the people. The Indian edu- 
cation commission of 1882, under the Chairmanship of Hunter, 
examined the relative merits of these agencies and recommended 
that the encouragement should be given to the private Indian 
enterpcize. 


The Commission recommended that Secondary and colle- 
giate education should be taken out of the direct control of the 
Government by the granting of more liberal aid: to privately 
managed schools. For primary education, it. recommended that 
it should be declared to be that part of the whole system of 
public instruction which possesses an almost exclusive claim:,on 
local fund set apart for education and a large claim on provin- 
cial revenues. The commission also recommended the system of 
regulating the grants-in-aid according to the results of examina- 
tions and also the lessening of the amounts of fees charged. 


The commission’s recommendations gave a great spurt to the 
private Indian enterprize. The number of students;in colleges and 
schools also swelled. 


adit 

In 1882 there were 2,061,541, pupils in the primary schools, 
and in 1897 there were 3,209,825 pupils. In the secondary schools 
there were 214,164 and 535,155 pupils respectively. In the colleges 
there were 5,897 students in 1882 which rose to 18,783 in 1897. 


The above figures do not indade pupils in aided schools or 
those in unaided private schools. It may, however, be noted that 
the proportion of increase is much higher in the upper levels of 
schooling than lower. Zellener points out that it is described by 
the critics as ‘‘an inverted pyramid,” 1 
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EFFORTS TO:CENTRALIZE | 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION à 
‘In 1899 Lord Curzon took over as*Viceroy of India. In 1901 
heconvened'a conference of Directors of Public Instruction at 
Simla. In 1902 as.a result of the conference a new office of the 
Director-General of Education was created. This officer had no 
executive power. He acted simply as an adviser to the Govern-- 
ment of India.!? 

In 1902 Curzon appointed a University Commission. The 
Commission submitted its report in the same year. This led to 
the passing of the University Act of 1904. This Act empowered 
Universities to provide teaching in their own name and under 
their own management. It also led to the tightening of the condi- 
tions for recognising Secondary schools and colleges. 


As a result of Gokhale’s zealous speeches and his untiring 
efforts towards making the government realize the necessity of 
improving its plan for education in 1910, education was transferred: 
by the Central Government Office from the ‘Home Department 
of the Government of India to a new department of ‘Education’. 


GOKHALE’S BILLS “yf 

Gokhale was the pioneer of the compulsory primary eci 
tion in India) He made strenuous efforts to get the amare 
Compiilsory primary education accepted by the Government. On 
19th March, 1910, he moved a resolution in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council which called for a beginning in the direction of 
Making elementary education free and compulsory throughout 
the country, Gokhale withdrew the resolution when he was oe 
an assurance by the Government that the whole question mane 
be most carefully examined. The Government of India accep 


. ting a Depart- 
two Proposals of Gokhale of which one was for creati rai sf te 


ment of Education and the other was for the age nek 
Yearly reviews of educational progress in India. But ae bas fe 
regarding the sharing of education between the Provin ae 

entral Governments and the drawing of a definite ae a bill 
for education. were rejected. This led Gokhale et of 
On 16th March, 1911 to make better provision for the setter peine 
elementary education. The bill came up for RT vas thrown 
circulated for opinion on the 17th of March, a atone 
Sut by 38 votes against 13, But Gokhale was abe 10° educationii® 
Ment’s attention towards the state of elementary 
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the coùntry. It, therefore, issued a Goyernment Resolution of Edu- 
cational policy on 21st. February, 1913. This resolution laid down 
principles for the expansion and improvement of primary educa- 
tion. It formulated policy regarding secondary English schools 
and it reviewed the whole question of University education. 

In 1917 there was appointed Calcutta University Commission 
under the Chairmanship of Sir Michael Sadler. It presented its 
report in March 1919. Most of its recommendations were found 
applicable to the other Indian Universities as well. 


THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF EDUCATION 


The post of Director-General: of Education was abolished in 
1910. It was revived in 1915 and its designation was changed to 
Education Commissioner. The Commissioner was required to tour 
extensively, to discuss the problems with local governments and 
to advise the educational departments in cases. A Central Bureau 
of Education was also re-established to collect and disseminate 
jnformition on education. 

The Directorate at the provincial level in 1915 ordinarily 
‘consisted of a Director, an Assistant Director and Central 
‘Office. 

ACTS ON COMPULSORY PRIMARY EDUCATION 


A significant development in the field of education took place 
in 1918 when a Bill for the introduction of compulsory primary 
education in municipal areas moved by Vithalbhai J. Patel was 
accepted by the Bombay Legislative Council. It became Bombay 
Primary Education (Distt. Municipalities) Act of 1918: Following 
the pattern of this Act in Punjab, United Provinces, Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Primary Education Acts were passed in 1919. 
In 1920 ‘City of Bombay Primary Education Act, Central Provin- 
ces Primary Education Act and Madras Elementary Education 
Act’ were passed. 

PROVINCIALIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

In 1921 the reforms outlined in the Government of India 
Act, 1919 were introduced and the Department of Education was 
transferred to the control of Indian Ministers. But these ministers 
had no fiscal autonomy. The Finance Department was still admi- 
nistered by a government official and the Director of Education, 
so also his assistants were not under the complete control of the 

Minister of Education. 
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. In 1924, as suggested by the Calcutta University Commi- 
ssion, an Inter-University Board was established. This Board 
was created mainly to co-ordinate the activities of all the 
Universities represented on the Board. In the same year the 
recruitment to the Indian Education Service was stepped. 

The major event of the year 1927 was the appointment of a 
Royal Commission under the Chairmanship of Sir John Simon. 
This Commission was also asked to report on the growth of 
education in India. For this purpose an Auxiliary Committee on 
Education was appointed and Sir Philip Hartog was made 
President of it. This Committee gave special attention to ‘the 
problems of primary education. It recommended a policy of 
consolidation for adoption in preference to one of diffusion, 

The act of 1935 introduced Provincial Autonomy in eleven 
provinces of British India. In accordance with this act each 
province got the power to organize its own educational services, 
But the limited financial resources of the provinces could not 
allow them to make a major break through. The Congress 
governments came in power in seven of the eleven provinces, 
These governments made large allocations for education and took 
up the schemes of eradication of illiteracy and the promotion of 
the compulsory elementary education. But all these schemes 
came to a stand still as the war broke out and the Congress 
ministries resigned. $ 

During the period 1940-45 no major developments in the 
field of education took place. However, the progress in ae 
enrolment and the establishment of schools continued. A Post- 

i was envisaged by the 
war Education Development scheme ; 
i It is also known, as 
Céntral Advisory Board of Education. 
i t estimated that the cost for 
Sargent Report. This repor 
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completely absolved of'allthe responsibilities ‘for education. ' The- 
centre through’ five year plans made’ efforts to’ discharge its. 
responsibilities but much more was expected from it than what’ 
it could accomplish. Three important commissions at all India’ 
level have, sitice independence, reviewed the state of education in’ 
the country and have recommended steps to reorganize it, The 
Commissions are: University Education Commission (1948-49) 
under the Chairmanship of Dr. Randhakrishnan, Secondary. 
Education Commission (1952-53) under the Chairmanship of Dr» 
Mudaliar and the Education Commission (1964-66) under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. Kothari. Much of the discussion in Part II of 
the present book will highlight the major recommendations 
of these commissions. 


The above has been a very brief account of the history of 
Indian education during the British period. It has been given 
merely to highlight certain important developments in a 
sequeritial manner. The evolution of educational administration 
in the country cannot be understood merely by making 
a sketchy survey of the history of Indian education. A perusal. 
of the evolution of the modern Educational system in England is 

- essential to have some insight into the Educational Administra- 
tive pattern in India. y j 
EVOLUTION OF MODERN SYSTEM 
OF EDUCATION IN U.K. _ 

Robert Ulich writes: “The transition from a still primarily, 
medieval toa modern England occurs in the reign of Henry VIL 
(1509-1547)!5,"" It seems: worthwhile to trace the history ot 
educational development in England from this. period even. 
though ‘before this period there existed such schools as 
Winchester (founded in 1384),.Eton (1440), and King’s-school at 
Canterbury (claimed:to have originated. at the time of Alfred the 
Great); - During this period in the English towns city companies 
and private individuals competed with religious: organisations 
and established non-ecclesiastical schools?®. 

{n 1547 Chantries Act provided,for the erecting of Grammar 
schools for the education of youth and for “the further 
augmenting of the Universities. The humanist movement also- 
spread to the English people and Latin, the ancient tongue, 
began to be taught by good schoolmasters in a modernized. 

fashion. The English not only considered Latin as the subject. 
of learning but also honoured their native language. -  . a 1P 
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Elizabeth ruled in England from 1558 to 1603. During her 
reign the mercantile middle class snatched leadership in the 
religious and economic fields.. The execution of Charles Iin 
1649 led the democratic traditions tô sprout rapidly in the 
land. 3 

In the seventeenth century the work of John Milton had 
a profound influence upon the minds of the people. Milton’s 
writings were greatly educational since they wished to raise 
mankind to a higher devel of morality. His one essay, “On 
Education” written in 1644 dealt with teaching and learning 
specifically. This greatly influenced the English mind. a 

In 1660 the Cromwellian military dictatorship was defeated 
and monarchy re-established itself in England. This led the 
monarch to pass a number of acts to cut down the freedom of a 
preacher or a teacher to propagate his views which may go 
counter to the monarch or government. Thus the non-conformist 
type of education was pushed to the private academies outside 
the town and left the education of the poor to mostly non- 
existing charity!1?. Consequent to this the eighteenth century 
in England is considered to be a period of decline in English 
‘education. 

The period after 1790 was, however, a period of great 
educational activity.. The Industrial Revolution had resulted 
in the overcrowding of towns and to the miserable life of the 
factory workers This evoked great sympathy for them among 
the philanthropic people!®. It was realized that due to lack of 
education and character the lot of poor was quite miserable. 

There were established schools for the poor and neglected 
children as envisaged by Parliament in 1722, but they were 
“really work houses where the little ones were beaten if they did 
not earn their bread and were much worse than a prison 
today in terms of food and health’. For an educational 
administrator who wants to understand the evolution of educa- 
tional system of U.K. the words of Horace Mann, the American 
democrat are worth consideration. He wrote : 

“England is the only one among the nations of Europe, 
conspicuous for its ‘civilization and resources, which 
has not, and never had, any system for the education 
of its people. And it is. the country, where, 
incomparably beyond any other, the“ greatest and 
. appalling social contrasts exist,where’.in. ‘comparison. 
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.. with the intelligence wealth, and refinement of what are 
-called higher classes, there is the most ignorance, 
poverty and crime among lower.*°” i 
To ameliorate the conditions of poor their education was 
considered necessary and hence a number of associations and 
societies were formed for this purpose. Some of the important 
docitieg were the Sunday School Union (1803), the Royal 
Lancastrian Institution (1808) and the National Society for 
promoting the education of the poor in the principles of the 
established church throughout England and Wales. There was 
Also started the Infant-School movement. Rovert Owen founded 
the New Institution for providing free education for the children 
òf workers from five to ten years. Buchanan and Wilderspin 
also éstablished infant schools at Westminster and Spitalfields. 
By 1825 there existed fifty five infant schools. Á 
-` At the Government level in 1807, Whitbread proposed a bill 
for the establishment of schools supported by local taxation. 
This Bill envisaged a two years free schooling to all children 
between 7 and 14 years of age in reading, writing and arithmetic. 
This was passed by the House of Commons but rejected by the 
House of Lords. Next steps in this direction were taken by 
Brougham. On his insistence the House of Commons appointed 
a select committee to enquire into the education of poor children 
in the country. Aftertwo years its report was received and 
Brougham introduced a Bill in 1820 “for better education of the 
poor in England and Wales’. But this was also opposed and was 
withdrawn. It was in 1833 under the reformed Parliament that 
the principle of non-interference by the government in the 
éducational matters was broken. The State sanctioned a grant- 
in-aid of £20,000 to two societies. One was Dr. Bell’s National 
Society under the Established Church and the other was 
the non-denominational British and Foreign School Society. 
Next in 1839 a special central body in the form of a 
committee of the Privy Council was set up under the directorship 
of James Kay to consider “all matters affecting the education of 
the people, to distribute government grants and to arrange for 
inspection of schools by “Her Majesty's Inspectors”. This 
eee later formed the neucieus of the Ministry of Educa- 
. efforts were also responsible for increasing the State 
grant of education upto £ 663,000 in 1858. 
gee en: in 1858, the Forster Elementary 
(1870) setting up publicly elected ‘‘School Boards” 
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side by side with the voluntary agencies and the “Act to make 
further provision for Elementary Education’’, are the eventful. 
happenings in the educational development in U.K. In accor- 
dance with the last act education was made compulsory upto the 
age of twelve but it was not made tuition free. Heùceforth the 
state became the patron of education. 

In the field of Secondary Education the Bryce Commnsion 
of 1895 is very significant. It marked the beginning of the 
transition from the classical to a programme of secondary 
education which was profession-oriented. In 1899 a national 
Board of Education was created. It combined various depart- 
ments which were concerned with the physical and intellectual 
welfare of youth. 

The local School Boards were given permission in 1900 to 
raise the period of school attendance upto the age of fourteen 
years. The Education Act of 1902, in fact, brought to the 
culmination the efforts of England to organize a national system 
of Education. By this Act the “Local Education Authorities” 
were established. They replaced the School Boards and they 
were required to work under governmental auspices. These 
Local Authorities were authorized to provide education other 
than elementary after consulting with the Board of Education. 

After the act of 1902 the most notable event in the history 
of British education was the passing of the Fisher Act of 1918. 
This Act envisaged “the establishment of a national system of 
public education available for all persons capable of profiting 
thereby”. This act abolished fees for elementary schools with” 
some minor restriction. This act, however, was not able to 
change the too much literary type of secondary education. Its: 
preference was for liberal education rather than vocational. 
The report on “The Education of the Adolescent” popularly 
known as Hadow Report of 1926 and another report known as 
Spens Report of 1938 emphasized education in accordance with 
the physical, psychological and intellectual qualities of the 
adolescents. These reports recommended a system of education 
which was to diminish the ¿gap betweed the education of the 
elite and education of the masses’. 

The World War II made the British people realise that 
a revolutionary change is needed to create a social conscience in 
the nation. During the war they discovered that the Act of 1936 
in accordance with which “every child had to remain in school 
antil the age of fifteen unless he could obtain a certificate 
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sarictioning his’ entry into beneficial employment” had’ not beer 
implemented at all in a number of districts. These facts made 


them to draw certain measures for nationalising their system of 


education on more sound footing. The result of this aspiration 
was the Education Act of 1944. 

The Education Act of 1944 is considered as ‘‘a product of 
great political wisdom’’. In accordance with this act a national 
Ministry of Education as the central co-ordinating and planning 
authority, with the exception of the Universities was created. 
This act simplified the structure of the national school system. 
It divided the school system into stages of Primary Education, 
for children under twelve, Secondary Education for pupils from 
twelve years upto graduation and Further Education. ‘Three 
types of secondary schools came in existence as a result of this. 
act. They were: ‘Modern Schools” for pupils from eleven to 
sixteen years who needed a practical type of education which 
may fiż them for vocations immediately, ‘(Grammar Schools’ for 
children from eleven to eighteen years for those who wanted 
more literary and academic type of education and “Technical 
Schools” for children between eleven and sixteen years for those 
who were technically gifted. For all types of primary and 
secondary schools maintained by local education authorities, 
tuition fees were abolished. 


Recently Robbin’s Report has emhasized the reorganization. 


of higher education. This report is also having a great influence 
on the re-organization of the administrative set up for higher 
education in U.K. 


CONCLUSION 


The above account, though very brief, highlights the special | 
features of Indian and English education. It may be clear to. 


any one by reading the historical retrospect of the two countries 
that while English system was moving forward with each new 
development in India the maintenance of the status quo was 
considered of prime importance. In India, progress was merely 
judged by the increase in the number “of enrolments while in 
Britain it was not only quantity but quality which was always 
emphasized. The building of a modern system of education 
started at the same time and practically at the same level 
yet, the English moved forward and forward while India was left 
to ‘gulp for Breath in the choking atmosphere of backwardness. 
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tic —--Fhé Educational administration in India has thus a develop- 
ment which on the one hand owes much to the British education 
yet on the other it has developed in anatmosphere of distrust and 
agitation. The English did not adopt similar measures for the 
enlightment of Indian masses as those they adopted for the 
masses in U.K. An elaboration of this contention of ours will be 
done in a number of chapters of this book. ar 


PLAN OF THE BOOK 

Every book is written with some objectives,, goals or 
purposes. The present work of the author is also with certain 
specific objectives. It is his,intention- to enumerate the sound 
principles of educational administration and to analyze the 
present educational administration in India in the light of these. 
To achieve these objectives the book has been planned in two 
parts. Section A deals with the principles and processes of 
educational administration. Section B deals with the facts about 
educational administration in India. In Section B an effort is 
also made to analyse the existing structure of Educational 
administration in the light of sound principles of administration 
enunciated in section A. Each of these sections is divided into 
a number of chapters and each chapter deals with a specific 
problem. 
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CHAPTER II 


NATURE, PURPOSE, FUNCTION AND SCOPE OF 
EDUCATIONAL AMINISTRATION 


The Oxford dictionary gives the meaning of administra- 
tion as “Management (of business); management of public 
affairs, government etc’. In other words we may say that 
administration means the management of business or public 
affairs or government. Since the words business, public ' affairs 
and government are used here to indicate some form of organiza- 
tion or institution, the administration may mean the management 
of an organization or institution. Thus Administration involves two 
important concepts—‘‘the management” and ‘‘the organization”. 
To understand the meaning and nature of administration let us 
first understand these concepts. 

THE MANAGEMENT 

It means to run, handle, weild, conduct or control. 
The handling, weilding, conducting or controlling are 
related to tool, undertaking, household institutions or state. In 
the sense in which management is used in giving the meaning 
of administration it particularly relates to the institution, 
undertaking or an organization. Administration is thus hand- 
ling, conducting or controlling an organization. 

THE ORGANIZATION 

The dictionary definition of organization which is applicable 
here reads as follows : “an organized, structure, body or being”, 
“the mode in which something is organised” or: systematic 
arrangement for a definite purpose”. When it is used in explain- 
ing administration it means a structure or frame work or 
arrangement, a state or manner of being. It, therefore, repre- 
sents something which exists even though it ‘may be of an 
intangible inature. This something needs handling, conducting 
or controlling so that the framework or structure or state may 
function or remain functioning efficiently. 

At the root of any organization there are groups of people. 
In the words of Ordway Tead: “A going organization arises 
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“out of a ‘deliberate association of persons «desiring to accomplish 

something together, to realize certain defined objectives, which 
as individuals the persons either could not do for themselves 
or could not do as weljl.’’ Thus organization involves the 
people coming together to realise certain objectives. These 
objectives give the distinctiveness to organizations. For example 
when the objective is to lead a life under some controlling laws 
and regulations we have the organization of state type, when 
the objective is to disseminate knowledge we have the organi- 
zations specifically formed for education. ’ 


NATURE OF ADMINISTRATION + 


„=. After some understanding of the ‘management? and the 
‘organization’ we revert back to Administration. As adminis- 
tration involves management of an organisation it is clear, that 
administration is also concerned with human beings. A ‘group 
of people who organise themselves for definite objectives can 
achieve their objectives through administration “is concerned 


with the dealing and co-ordinating of the activities of groups: of 
people?”, ii f : 3 


Ordway Tead gives a definition which explains not only the 
administration but also leads towards an understanding of the 
g0od or bad administration. Tead says : 


Meas sai administration is conceived as the necessary 
activities of those individuals (executives) in an 
organization who are charged with ordering, forwarding 
and facilitating the associated efforts of a group of 


individuals brought together to realise certain defined 
purposes,?”” i 


It may be quite clear from the above that good administra- 


tion involves the associated efforts in realizing the defined goals. 
For the associated efforts to be successful there must be put 


forward certain principles which ought to be followed. Itis 
true that till now no perfect 


complete successful administrati 
the basis of experiences of th 
in' different types of organizati 
adoption of attitudes‘ and 

However, to’ apply them in's 
requiring great skill, discern 
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account of tke requirement of such skills in administratfon that’ 
Tead calls administration as an art. 


Administration involves creativity. A good administration is 
one which exhibits human creativity at its best. Good administra- 
tion is the product of associated performance which continually 
proceeds towards perfection. Thus the ingredients of good 
adminstration may be cited as four viz : (i) Associated 
performance—human beings work in close collaboration, Their 
relationships are organized and there is sharing of responsi- 
bilities and duties ; (ii) Organized purpose—human beings have 
well defined purposes before them and through mutual sharing 
of responsibilities try to achieve them ; (iii) Creativity—the path 
towards the achievement of purposes is not preset. It is through 
a dynamic approach that the group proceeds towards its goals. 
The group makes'efforts fo increasingly improve its methods of 
approach as it gets more and more insight into the problem and’ 
(iv) -Achievement—the feeling of achievement marks the 
culmination point of good’ administration. But achievement, 
good administration and a quest for perfection are’ interlinked. 
A good administrator is not only satisfied when he follows a 
particular pattern and achieves'some success but he makes all 
the efforts to achieve perfection with in the limitations imposed , 
by the environment and this: allows his creativity to have full 
play. 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


By educational administration we mean the management 
with maximum efficiency of any organisation or institution 
‘having the organized purposes connected with the education of 
the group of individuals forming that organization. The 
educational administration can be said to have one very impor- 
tant basic purpose. That purpose is to facilitate teaching and 
learning. But when we analyse the facilities for teaching and 
learning we come to organizations and institutions of different 
types. On the one hand we come across the organizations 
like Church-and religious groups. On the other we find, State 
and Community. We also lind these organizations establishing 
institutions for the creation of formal type of teaching- 
learning situations. ihe management of the educational 
f these organizations and institutions come under 


functions 0: S. ins 
the purview of educational administration. « 
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3 The“ educational administration oceurs in a Community, 
State or Nation. It occurs whenever and wherever there is a 
structure of educational enterprize. All those groups are involved 
in it which come in touch „with this structure at any point. The 
members of the community, the government officers, the parents, 
teachers and the students are thus closely involved init. The 
structure of educational enterprize may be provided bv a 
democratic community, totalitarian state or socialist 
regime. 

In any structure of educational. enterprize there ought 
to be schools and other educational institutions. The manage- 
ment of these institutions is usually controlled internally as well 
as externally. The internal control is concerned with the day-to- 
day work of the institution; the management of its class rooms, 
Playing field and the office. The external control is the control 
exercised over them by the community or the State or any other 
agency responsible for their establishment. In educational 
administration both external and internal controls are 
involved, These controls are exercised in accordance with 
the established policies and programmes. A number of 
techniques and procedures are empolyed so that the educational 
organisation may function within the range of these establi- 
shed policies. Thus we may define educational administration: 
in the words of Good : 

“all those techniques and procedures employed in 

operating the educational organization in accordance- 

with established policies, is defined as administration 5” 
PURPOSES OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


The educational administration can be more easily under- 
stood if we makean analysis of the purposes for which it is 
needed. We have already said that very simply the purpose of 
educational administration be put as to facilitate teaching and 
learning. But this simple generalization of purpose means very 
little in itself. It needs much elaboration. 


The educational administration, in the words of Campbell, 
Corbally and Ramseyer, “consists of jacilitating the development 
of goals and policies basic to teaching and learning, stimulating the 
development of appropriate programmes for teaching and learning, 
and procuring and managing personnel and material to implement 
teaching and learning®’’ . 
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Thus the facilitation of teaching and learning involves that ° 
the objectives of education be defined and the policies to be 
followed to achieve success in teaching and learning are formula— 
ted. The execution of the policies and the managing and procur- 
ing of the resources and the personel involved in the execution 
also become the purposes of Educational administration. 

The learner is at the centre of any teaching-léarning 
situation. The educational administration is thus concerned! 
with the learner. As the learner isa living organism and there- 
is continual change in him, the educational administration should’ 
be dynamic. The purpose, of educational administration cam 
also be put as dynamic management of teaching-learning situa- 
tions for the benefit of the child. 

Russell. T. Gregg, in his Article on Administration in’ 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research, goes further and considers 
that educational administration is also concerned with the 
growth of adults. He writes: 

“Educational Administration is the process of utilizing: 
appropriate materials in such a way as to promote: 
effectively the development of human qualities. It is- 
concerned not only with the development of children’ | 
and youth, ,but also with the growth of adults and: 
particularly with the growth of school personnel”. 

Thus the major purposes of educational administration may” 
be enumerated as follows : 

(1) to frame well defined policies and programmes so that 
the teaching-learning situations result in the growth and 
development of the human child, 

(2) tomake use of appropriate materials so that the 
effective development of the human qualities 1S 
assured, ř 

rammies and activities 


(3) to execute dynamically the prog r 
its objectives may be 


of the organization so that 
achieved, y 

(4) to assure the growth of not only children bu 
adults, 


(5) to achieve the growth o 
management of the organiration. 


talso of the 


f the personnel involved in the 
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“CHANGING CONCEPTS IN ° 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION { 

The concept of educational administration is continually 
changing. At the initial, stages educational administration was 
merely confined to an experienced teacher who was required to 
administer -the educational programmes of the 
The way in which he was to administer depended upon his own 
‘personal outlook and individual experiences. The policies were 
framed by some high ups connected with general administration. 
‘They were more dependent on the politics of the day rather than 
upon any sound principles or theory of education, Thus the 
coiicept of educational administration was merely to carry out the 
plans and policies dictated by the top level administration. to the 
best of one’s own individual capacities. i 

* “Slowly in the above conception of educational administration 
grave’ inadequacies were recongnised. It was propogated that 
‘the administration on the basis of individual whims’ and idiosyn- 
cracies was autocratic and hence should find no place in educa- 
tion. (It began to be.realized, that educational administration was 
a special type of activity and for it specially 
are required, ' 

SCIENTIFIC ADMINISTRATION inf 

The concept of administration which then emerged out was 
termed as scientific administration. It was considered desirable 
that administration should not be subjective but should be based 
upon objective data obtained through scientific methods, _Much 
professional literature began to accumulate. The people began 
to consider that administration in education can be carried on 
according toa plan on the basis of the specialized knowledge 
obtained through scientific processes. In such administration 
“emphasis was on organizationl structure and the formal relation- 
ships of personnel to obtain efficiency in operation®’’. 

The scientific administration also began to be criticised. The 
main reason of it was the attaching of too much importance to the 
“formal line and staff organization’. It ignored more or less 
completely the informal organization. Again this was considered 
as leading to the authoritarian type, of- administration. In this 
type of administartion the needs of the organization became the 
major concerns of the administrators. The human considerations 
Were absent. The staff and other workers in the educational 
enterprize were required to work in accordance with a plan. Their 
view point, needs and dispositions were ‘considered as of little 


trained personnel 


institution. , 
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: 
value. In India the government appointed Inspectors of Schools 
who were judging the worth of a teacher and school on certain- 
fixed criteria. This created much confusion and no worthwhile- 
progress in education could take place. Unfortunately in this 


country this concept of inspection has not very much changed. 


It may be said here that though scientific administration is 
not very sound type of administration in education yet it can 
serve some valuable pursoses. 

Kefauver considers’: 

“Scientific administration is not objectionable when it: 
represents an effort to secure meaningful and valid data. 
bearing on administrative problems if the data are not 
given exaggerated importance and if other important 
factors for which data can be obtained, are not 
ignored.’’® 


CONCEPT OF HUMAN RELATIONS 
IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 2 

A number of studies have shown the futility of ‘Scientific 
management’’. In this connection the studies conducted in the 
Hawthrone plant of the Western Electric Company", are usually 
mentioned. These studies have shown that no matter how 
you improve technical processes the management is not 
successful unless it probes into the realm of human relations. An 
administrator having full technical knowledge will fail in his task 
if he will ignore the human elements. The recognition of this 
fact has now entirely changed the concept of educational admini- 
stration. 


The educational administration is concerned with the human 
beings. No matter how sound may be the educational 
theory it can never find its acceptance unless, the human 
beings involved in its implementation are tackled properly. The 
days have gone now when the cry was institution for its own 
sake. Now an educational institution is considered to be meant 
for the pupils and so any programmes and the policies must be 
for their benefit. But their benefit is linked with the benefit of 
the teaching personnel. If the teachers are satisfied and willing 
workers, they will do much good. If they are disgruntled, dissatis- 
fied and dejected, they will bring incalculable harm to the pupils. 


It is, therefore, said that the most significant factor in adminis- 


tration is the nature of the human relationships involved. 


G 
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The staff participation in administration is now recognised 
as one of the most outstanding needs. It is through co-operation, 
joint effort that the organizational goals may be achieved. The 
sympathetic understanding of the staff’s point of view is conside- 
red to be an essential quality of an administrator. 


FUNCTIONS OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


What are the functions of Educational Administration ? 
‘The answer to this question is given in a variety of ways. Some 
consider that administration is to bring into co-operative and 
fruitful relationships the various components of an educational 
programme. Others like Luther Gulick, answer the question as 
POSDCORB, “ʻa memoric device made up of the initials of 
seven activities which he indentified as comprising administra - 
tion”. These activities are :— : 

1. Planning; 2. Organizing ; 3. Staffing ; 4. Directing ; 

5. Co-ordinating ; 6. Reporting ond 7. Budgeting. 

Sears adopting the five fold functions, described by Fayol 
‘Specifically to school administration mentions five major elements 
of educational administration.12 They are as follows** :— 


1. Planning: It means in administration “to get ready, 
to decide or to act upon some problem or Piece of work. It is 
an intellectual activity which is performed on the basis of the 
facts, ideas and principles. 
importance for future which t 


akes into consideration past and 
present. 


A good administration will not functi 
work or off-hand. 
for which it has 


on arbitrarily, on guess 
It plans its activities so that the objectives 


come into existence can be achieved, 
2. Organization: It « 
ships and the order of pe 
and the work to be done?’ 
to function to achieve all th 
we mean by organization. 
explained how organization 


means the arrangement, interrelation- 
ople, materials, Procedures, knowledge 
The Educational administration has 
ese. We have already defined what 
Later in this chapter we have also 
and administration are related, 


3. Directing or commanding : ‘(as Fayol puts it): It 
means ‘‘authority on the move”, 


: ; The direction involves the 

execution of plans and decisions, This function of administra- 

tion is easily understood by all the administrators, Whatever 
*#A detaile 


It is necessary because of its’ 


iatGhapte: fy, d description of the components of administration follows 


deals with numerous problems. 
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are the policies or programmes of educational organization the 
administrator has to execute them. We have earlier referred 
to the authoritarian type of administration and scientific adminis- 


- tration. Both of these concepts of administration give more 


attention to this function of administration over all the others. 


4. Co-ordination : It means harmonizing in a unified 
programme all the elements involved in the programme. This 
function of administration is best performed by seeking the 
co-operation of all who are involved in administration. In the 
execution of any programme there are number of activities, tasks 
and personnel involved. The administration keeps in touch 
with each, puts them on track and establishes links between 
them so that none is left in isolation. 


5. Control: This term is considered to have two meanings 
in administration. One relates to the ‘‘checking on performance 
or effectiveness”. The other meaning relates to the management 
or governance of an enterprize “and signifies the application of 
control through instruments and procedures”. This is more 
literal meaning. 

The first meaning emphasizes the administration’s function 
in evaluation. The administrator evaluates the work of the 
personnel involved in the programme. It specifically makes an 
Assessment of the activities performed and proceeds to judge the 
successes obtained in them, The Inspectors of Schools in India 
are found to be more concerned with this function. They rate 
the teachers and try to obtain an over all view of the school’s 
function in accordance with the policies laid down by the 
department and in obedience to the governmental rules. 

The second meaning puts the function of administration 
as one of management. It is the managing of the affairs of the 
organization by evolving procedures and through the instruments 


specially created for this purpose. 
SCOPE OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


The administration involves different kinds of activities to 
achieve its purpose and to perform the functions enjoined 
The educational administration is concerned with the 
ducation at the five levels and at each level it 
The five levels are : the Central 
the level of Local bodies ;» the level of 
he School level. -The administration at 


upon it. 
administration of e 


level ; State level ; 
Private enterprize and t 


£ ` 
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i all the five levels come under the scope ‘of educational adminis- 
tration. j 

At present education is a State subject and is under its 
direct administrative control. But the Centre also takes initiative 
in planning, development and re-organizing of the educational 
system of the country. Side by side with the efforts of the 
governinent there are the efforts of non-government bodies and 
individuals to establish, manage and develop the educational 
institutions. ‘ 

An educational institution in India is either a government 
school or a school established by a trust or religious body or an 
individual or a school run by the local bodies. Thus every 
institution has an administrative organization part of which lies 
outside the school and the part is inside. Among the outside 
controls are the managing committees, government officials, 
organizations like Inspectorate and the Directorate and the 
Executive Committees or the Education Committees of the local 
bodies: The inside control is usually exercised by the Head of 
the institution. 

The management of affairs at the level of Central Ministry 
of Education, State Ministry of Education, Directorate and the 
Local levels of education come under the scope of educational 
administration. So also the management of the schools by the- 
private bodies or individuals is a problem of 


educational 
administration. 


The details of the activities which school administration. 
performs or should perform may be given as follows .— 
(i) The school administration prepares the school. budget 
and secures revenues for financing the school. 
(ii) It ensures that all school money is economically’ spent 
and every expenditure is accounted for. 
(iii) It selects and purchases school sites, 


(iv) It plans, erects and makes payment for the school 
buildings and equips them with adequate material. 

(x) It ensures that the school plant is operated in the best 
possible manner and that it remains in an excellent 
state. It speedily repairs any part of the plant which 
has got dilapidated or worn out. 

(vi) It is- concerned with the Selection, supervision and 
inspection of the teachers and other employees. It also. 


So 


(vii) 
(viii) 


(ix) 


(x) 
(xi) 
(xii) 

(xiii) 
(xiv) 


i (x9) 
(xvi) 
(xvii) 
(xviii 


(xix) 
(xx 


(xxi 
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pays the teachers and other employees and promotes 


them. 
It arranges for the in-service education and refresher 


courses for the teaching staff. 

It ensures co-operation with the staff and promotes in 
them espirit-de-corps. , E 

It is concerned with the provision of material equip- 
ment, audio-visual aids and other supplies to the 
teachers, pupils’ and other employees. 3 

It selects and arranges the supply of text-books. 

It provides assistance in curriculum construction. 

It provides health services and medical supervision. 

It makes provision for extra-curricular activities. 

It takes school census, Grganizes and makes proper use 


of them. 
It ensures the regular attendance of the pupils in the 


school. 
It organizes such instructional programmes which might 
enable each pupil to progress at his’own rate. 


It ‘measures and evaluates the accomplishments of 
pupils. It arranges examinations and prepares and 
maintains rating cards and cumulative records. 

It rates the teachers and other employees. For 
evaluation of teachers’ efficiency it prepares rating 
scales etc. 

It arranges for the guidance of the pupils. 

It maintains community relationships and keeps 
in tovch with the parents of the students. It keeps 
the public informed about the objectives, needs and 
accomplishments of the schools. 

It maintains school records and accounts. 


Besides these activities there are many other activities 
which are of special nature and occur at special occasions. The 
administration has to pay full attention to them as well. ‘For 
example the training for air-raid precautions at the time of war 
comes also under the scope of school administration. 
day there occur one or more unique problems which may be 
exclusive to others and may not have been faced co far. 
efficient administrator is always prepared tg tackle them. 


Every 


An 
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AT THE CENTRAL LEVEL 

The administration has to perform the activities which may 

briefly be enumerated as follows :— 

(i) The administration prepares the plans and formulates 
policies. 

(ii) It examines the financial allocations for education for 
the whole country and prepares budget for the activi- 
ties which fall under its direct jurisdiction, 

(iii), It performs the task of co-ordination, 

" (iv) It provides assistance and guidance to the State 
governments, 

(v) It makes an assessment of man-power needs and chalks 
out all India plans for training. 

In short at this level administration is more concerned with 
the activities which assess the all India resources and formulates 
plans, policies and programmes. 

AT THE STATE LEVEL 

The scope of educational administration at State level is 
manifold. On the one hand the legislatures chalk out plans, 
policies and programmes, on the other the Directorate is concern- 
ed with the execution of them. The details of the responsibili- 
ties undertaken at the State level are given in chapters in 
Section B of this book. The scope of activities which adminis- 
tration undertakes at local level are also given in different 
chapters in Section B of this book. 


ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOLS 

In the beginning of this chapter we have made an effort to 
define administration and organization. Before we close this chap- 
ter let us once again revert back to the concepts of organization. 
Here, however, our object is to explain these concepts with 
tespect to the schools. Many of the books dealing with the 
internal administration of the schools title themselves as the 
organization of schools. Many others clearly have the title 
“The Administration of School8”. This duplicity in tackling 
many of the related topics creates lot of confusion, Since much 
discussion given in the books on organization is also repeated in 
the books on school administration it will be worthwhile to 
remove this confusion at the present stage. 


— a 
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Theoretically speaking the “organization of a school is 
the administrative expression of educational theory!3.”” The 
organization here is viewed as the structure or the framework 
within which the teachers and supervisors operate so that the 
activities of the school may be carried on. This structure is 
‘dependent on the educational theory by which we mean that the 
organization of a school is dependent on the objectives, 
‘curriculum and methods etc. which utderlie a particular 
theory of education. So a school organization based on demo- 
cratic theory will vary from,an organization Which is based. on 
an authoritarian or totalitarian theory. The educational theory 
leads to educational organization which is attained through the 
efforts of the administration. 


One of the activities of administration is the planning and 
the bringing into existence of an organization or structure, This 
‘structure of framework or machinery enables the work to 
proceed. Thus administration is responsible for establishing 
organizational set ups. Moreover administration is not confined 
to merely planning and setting up of organizations, It has 
many other duties to perform. For example the administration _ 
has also to prepare the school budgets and secure revenues for 
it. It is to expedite administrative responsibilities in many of 
the areas in which various organizations or forms of organiza- 
tions are created. 


Since administration and organization are intimately related 
we more often label them together. We usually call *‘organi- 
zation and administration of education’ or ‘‘of school’. The 
broad interrelated field which we commonly call as administra- 
tion and organization has three parts’. They are: 


(i) The organization is a structure or a plan. The creation 
of it is a function of administration. 


(ii) The administration develops educational - policy or 
principles which underlie a philosophy of education. 
The organization is required to operate in accordance 
with the accepted theory. The administration applies 
certain principles of operation and moves the organi- 
zation in accordance with them. The policies or 
principles become guiding principles to those who en- 
deavour to function with the organization. 
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(iii) The techniques or procedures which are employed in 
operating the organization in accordance with the 
established policies constitute administration 


Thus administration is responsible for creating the organi- 
zation as well as the. basic policies. The basic policies create 
the need for organization and also identify some of the essential 
elements which organization should have. The appropriate 
procedures which are to be followed in the organization or even 
to create the organization so that basic policies may be imple- 
mented are planned and executed by the administration. 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
AND OTHER TYPES OF ADMINISTRATION 

A very pertinent question which is often asked is: What 
is the difference between educational administration and other 
types of administration ? The answer to this question is impor- 
tant to us since educational administration has attained a dis- 
tinct status in all the advanced countries of the world. It is 
also true that in all the backward and underdeveloped countries. 
which have thrown off the mantle of slavery very recently, edu- 
cational administration as distinct from other types of admini- 
tration has a precarious existence. In the underdeveloped. 
countries the mentality of the people becomes such that they 
are not prepared to recognize any other type of administration 
than general administration. Those countries which were 
slaves believe that any administrator of civil or public law is 
suitable for any type of administrative activity, Thus in India 
the personnel of Indian Administrative Services and I.C.S. 
officers are considered as masters of all trades. In many of 
the States even the technical posts in education like that of 
‘Director of Education’ are given to these civil servants, This 
is a bad practice which we are still unable to shed off co 
tely. It is, therefore, absolutely necessary that we realiz 
educational administration is different from 
nistration. 

The educational administration is 
are involved the human beings who are there to gain something. 
Its major objective is to build the personality of the rising 
generation. Thus it is something much more constructive than 
any other type of administration. The people involved in it 
have one significant role to play and that is building up. In 
other types of administration the plans and policies are chalked 


mple- 
e that 
other types of admi- 


a human process, In it 


F 
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‘out and they are then“implemented. The plans and policies are 
for the collective benefit and in their implementations 
the individual is merely regarded as a unit which has 
meaning only inthe collective set up. Thus ifan individual 
is to perform any activity which goes counter to the 
collective interests of the people the individual is liable for 
punishment in accordance with the well established laws. 
In educational administration, individual, his needs and his 
quest for perfection are glorified while in general administration 
no such high ideals aré involved. The general administration is 
broadly legalistic and punitive in outlook. The educational 
administration is humanistic and reformist in its approach. ° The 
general administration punishes the culprit. The educational 
administration helps the individual in learning that crime is evil. 

It is true that general administration is also for the benefit 
-of the people. But what is beneficial is dependent simply on the 
political or social philosophy of the country. In educational 
administration it is not merely the political philosophy but the 
psychology, ethics, sociology and history which determine the 
processes or procedures which are beneficial to the individuals. 
‘Above, in dealing with general administration we have referred 
to the benefits to the individual. To make it more clear we can_ 
say that educational administration proceeds by taking individual 
as a unit while general administration considers the groups 
of people who constitute an organization as the unit. 

Another important difference between educational 
administration and other types of administration is regarding the 
‘inner development of the human personality. Educational 
administration is more concerned with it. The general adminis- 
tration simply ignores it. If one individual isa law abiding 
citizen, the general administration will not be much concerned 
with him. But the educational administration will not be 
satisfied till this person is a moral and cultured person who has 
-developed inner refinements of the personality. 

Educational administration is dynamic, It believes in 
-experimentation. It continually proceeds towards bringing better 
-and better procedures and processes in operation. For it there 
are no rules which are sacrosanct, no laws which cannot be 
wiolated-- A child who steals is a thief in the eyes of law and will 
have to be punished. An educational administrator will try to 


trace his failings and will make efforts to improve him. A child 


< 
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suffering from Klemenoptomia if found stealing will never be 
looked down upon by the educational administrators. Thus the 
understanding of the frame of reference in which an activity is 
performed, the need for improvement and the direction towards 
development are the guiding factors in educational adminis- 
tration. 


Business administration is concerned with the production 
and distribution of goods. It has profit as the main 
motive. The military administration is for preparing the army 
for war. It adopts a number of procedures which bring unity 
and co-operation’ among different ranks, keep the army in trim 
and looks to the adequate supply of armaments etc. Its clear 
objective is to keep the military prepared for success in battle. 
Educational administration is different from these. It has neither 
the profit motive, nor the success in battle-motive. Education 
“promotes the enrichment of living.” Educational administra- 
tion thus has the objective which is much higher and nobler. 
CONCLUSION 


The administration involves management of an organization. 
A group of people who organise themselves for definite objectives 
can achieve their objectives through administration. The good 
administration involves the associated efforts in realizing the 
defined goals. There are four ingredients of good administration : 
(i) associated performance, (ii) organized purpose, (iii) creativity 
and (iv) achievement. 

By educational administration is meant the management 
with maximum efficiency of any organization or institution 
having the organized purposes connected with the education of 
the group of individuals forming that organization. The main 
purpose of educational administration is that it is dynamic 


management of teaching-learning situations for the benefit of the 
children and the adults, 


The concept of educational adminis: 
changing. At one time the concept w. 
plans and policies to the best of one’s own individual capacities 
This concept was replaced by the concert of scientific administra 


tion. Now the concept of human relations is coming more to the 
fore front. 


tration is continually 
as merely to carry out the 


The functions of educational administration are described in 
terms of the components of administrative process. According to 
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Sears these components’are five :— = 
1. Planning; 2. Organization ; 3. Directing ; 4. Co-ordi- 
nation ; and 5. Control. 
The educational administration js concerned with the 
administration of education at the five levels : 


(i) the Central, (ii) the State, (iii) the Local, (iv) the level 
of private enterprize, and (v) the School level. All the five 
levels involve numerous problems. All these come under the 
scope of administration: 

Theoretically speaking the organization of a school is the 
administrative expression of educational theory. Both are very 
intimately related. The organization is a structure or 4 plan. 
The creation of it is a function of administration. The adminis- 
tration develops educational policy. The organization is required 
to operate in accordance with the accepted theory. The 
techniques or procedures which are employed in operating the 
organization in accordance with the established policies constitute 
administration ° 

The educational administration is different from general 
administration. The educational administration proceeds by 
taking individual as a unit while general administration 
considers the group of people who constitute an organization 
asthe unit. The understanding, the frame of reference in 
which the activity is performed, the need for improvement 
and the direction towards development are the guiding 
factors in educational administration. 
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CHAPTER III 
PRINCIPLES OF DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


The principles of administration very Much depend upon the 
-theory of education. The theory of education is built up on the 
prevailing philosophy of the people. The prevailing philosophy of 
the people emerges as a consequence of a number of social, 
political, cultural, historical and ethical factors operating in the 
social order. 3 

The most dominant philosophy of the free world is the demo- 
cratic philosophy. There are, however, present in the world of to- 
day the totalitarian and autorcratic philosophies as well. Many 
trace democracy to a pragmatic outlook of lifeand totalitarian 
and authoritarian to the Idealist. But this simple analysis of the 
ways of life in terms of the schools of philosophy is not very adeq- 
uate. India is a country with strong idealistic background and it is 
also a firm believer in a democratic way of life. In any country a 
theory of education is built not only on the faith ina particular 
social philosophy but also upon the ideals, concepts, values and. 
norms of conduct which are unique to the people. Thus for exami- 
ning a theory of education of a particular people we shall have to 
examine their way of life, form of government, beliefs, faiths, 
attitudes and norms. This is quite a formidable task and beyond 
the scope of the present book, Therefore, we are dispensing with 
such an analysis. We are hereby proceeding with a basic assump- 
tion that a people having faith in a democratic way of life have 
a democratic philosophy of education and those having a faith in 
totalitarianism build their theory of education on the authorita- 
rian principles. This’simplification of educational theories will 
enable us to concentrate our attention more on principles of 
administration. Our concern here is the principles of educational 


administration. 


We have defined admin 
cof the affairs of an organiza 


istration in terms of the management 
tion. This management can take place 
jn two outstanding ways. It may be done through co-operation, 
co-ordination, integration of efforts and mutual good-will among 
the personnel involved in the enterprise or it may be done by 
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force of authority, fear of punishment, dictation or coercion. The 
first type of management is put in the category of democratic 
administration and the second type is called as the authoritarian 
administration. Let us analyze these two types of administration 
more closely. 

DEMOCRATIC VERSUS 

AUTOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION. 


The concept of democratic administration emerges from the 
concept of democratic way of life. What is the democratic way 
of life ? Dr. Radhakrishnan, the former Philosopher President of 
India answers it thus : p 

“Tt includes good faith, tolerance, respect for opinions 
which we do not share, equal justice for all. the power 
to speak one’s own thoughts, to act according to one’s 
conscience, to do one’s duty as one sees it, to live under 
a government which one has a voice in making and un- 
making, to promote the causes and advance the reforms 
which command one’s devotion, however, repugnant 
they may be to the rulers.” 1 

The democratic administration depends upon the good faith,. 
tolerance, respect for other’s opinion, justice, freedom of speech 
and action. It not only emerges from the concept of democratic 


way of life but also ensures it through the adoption of adequate 
procedures, 


As opposed to the democratic administration the autocratic 
administration pins its faith in the exercise of authority. The- 
dictation of the views by the superiors, the force applied for 
working according to plan in drawing of which those who are 
asked to follow it have no say, the intolerance towards thosé 
who wish to differ are some of the characteristics of this type of 
administration. India has suffered for long from autocratic admi-- 
nistration under foreign domination. For centuries the rights of 


the citizens of nation were ignored. The views of the rulers were- 


the only views which carried any weight. 


During the British times the educational administration was 
not considered much different fromcivil ‘administration and so 
there was a powerful display of authority in the administering 
of educational institutions. The inspections were the terrors to 
the teachers so also the visit of any dignitary to the school. In 
drawing of the curriculum, choosing of text books or in any 
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other respect the teachess were counted as non-entities. They 
were-expected to teach following certain methods of teaching 
which were taught to them in a limited number of training 
schools and colleges. Thus India before independence and in some 
respects even after independence had put forward the best exam- 
ple of autocratic administration. 

In an institution the autocratic administrator is rfothing 
less thana dictator. He reigns by force of his authority. He 
talks as if he is “master of all he surveys’’ He would say, “My 
department, My school, My principals, My teachers’’. He consi- 
ders teachers as his chattels and cares little for their 
opinion. 

A number of studies in the recent times have shown that 
autocratic practices in education are deplorable. They create 
hostility in the group and lead to diminishing of the learning 
efficiency. The studies by Lewin®, Lippit? and White* in group- 
processes have established the supremacy of the democratic 
procesges. In one experiment with ten years old children who 
were subjected to a shifting authoritarian and democratic leader- 
ship it was found that there was about thirty times as much 
hostile domination in autocracy as in democracy. Those children 
who were in the autocratic groups were less cooperative and less 
submissive towards their equals but more submissive to their 
supericr. Lewin describing the results of shifting a group from 
democratic to autocratic leadership says : 

“There have been few experiences for me as impre- 
ssive as seeing the expression in childrens’ faces change- 
during the first day of autocracy. The friendly, open, 
and co-operative group, full of life, became within a 
short half hour a rather apathetic—looking gathering 
without initiative. The change from autocracy to demo- 
cracy seemed to take somewhat more time. Autocracy 
is imposed upon the individual. Democracy he has to 


learn.” 


From the results of the above experiment two conclusions 
very clearly emerge out: 1) the administrator must follow the 
democratic processes in providing leadership if he wishes to avoid 
hostility and a resentment towards himself, (2) democratic proce- 
dures will take time to be appreciated since democracy one has 


to learn while autocracy is simply imposed. 


o 
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Boardman has defined the Democratic administration in 
-schools as : 


“The use of free discussion and decision on the part 
of all concerned in determining the ends or purposes to 
be attained and acceptance of full responsibility for 
their actions or discussions.’ 


In autocratic administration the determination of ends and 
‘purposes do not involve free discussion and decision. The deci- 
sions regarding policy and practices are imposed and so those who 
carry them out are not those who have formulated them. The 
responsibilities for the determination of a policy and the execu- 
tion of it are thus separately shared. The main lacuna in this 
situation is that those who execute cannot be held responsible 
for a decision which involves policy matter. In education it means 
a bifurcation of the functions of the policy makers from those 
who carry them out. In other words it means a differentiation 
between the administrators and the teachers and the adminis- 
‘trators themselves at different levels, viz. at the levels of 
‘Secretariat, the Directorate, the Inspectorate and the School. 

Snugg, Cornell and Tompkins in their studies have found 
that democratic administration has always been more successful. 
Snugg found that ‘democratically organized schools exceeded 
those with authoritarian organization in the amount and kind of 
programme change; the amount of change the ; use of non staff 
persons ; the varied procedures in making programme changes, 
and the variety of work groups and meetings in programme deve- 
Jopment’’?, Cornell found that the more “sociable” and “emo- 
tionally stable’’ teachers participated more.in policy formation. 
Tompkins came to a conclusion that the development of demo- 
‘cratic administration takes considerable time and effort but is 
likely to be well worth “if practice follows principles and both 
‘follow purpose” 9, 

India has adopted a democratic way of life since educa- 
tional administration cannot be of any other type than demo- 
cratic. As we have indicated earlier it isa pity that educa- 
tional administration though in. priaciple has become demo- 
cratic but in practice it is still very authoritarian. This is one 
of the main obstacles in the reorganization and reformation of 
the system of education of this country. The need of the hour 
is to understand the principles of denocratic administration and 
to apply them vigorously in practice. 


> 
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PRINCIPLES OF DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 

It has become a practice to make a distinction between 
school administration and educational administration. This 
distinction is drawn more or less on the lines that the manage- 
ment of the school affairs is the concern of the school administra- 
tion and that of the education as a whole of the educational 
administration. There is, however, overlapping in these asser- 
tions. When we talk of-managing of the affairs of the school we 
have to take into consideration whole of the structure of educa- 
tion of the country within which the school functions. When 
we talk of managing the affairs of education the school adminis- 
tration is included in it. It is merely the degree of emphasis 
which makes a difference between educational and school 
administration. In the present look our emphasis is on educa- 
tion as a whole which clearly also includes the school administra- 
tion. 2 

In drawing the principles of democratic administratién we 
will refer to educational administration which will also involve 
school administration. There will, however, be discussed 
certain principles which will be exclusive to the school adminis- 
tration. 

The following principles of democratic administration may 
be cited : 

I. PRINCIPLE OF SHARING 

Tompkins found the term sharing most frequently used 
to describe techniques in achieving democratic administration. 
Sharing of responsibility between the administrators and 
teachers is considered the most important democratic practice. 
The principle of sharing signifies the development of policies and 
the planning of educational programmes being undertaken 
jointly by teachers and administrators with authority shared 
equally among those who participate in the process. 

In sharing of authority every one who is sharing it is 
considered equally responsible. The basic idea is that all those 
who have to participate in a°process must share in planning, 
executing and evaluating the process. The success and failure 
should also be equally shared and each should be held responsi- 
ble for his part in the joint enterprize. : 

The sharing of responsibility and authority is considered a 
sound principle since it is realized that more brains put. 
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together can work better than one brain alone. This principle 
is, however, opposed by the autocratic minds. They say that 
more brains, more muddle. In fact this criticism is levelled 
against democracy as a principle of government. There is some 
truth in it specially when the minds involved are ignorant and 
untrained to work co-operatively. But the danger of muddle can 
be easily avoided if the sharers of authority are well informed, 
know clearly the objectives, trained in group processes and have 
a keen desire for improvement and for achieving success. We 
have given above a quotation emphasizing that democracy is 
learnt. The democratic processes take time to be ingrained in the 
human mind ; so if there are any initial set backs one should not 
loose heart or reject the democratic processes, 


II. PRINCIPLE OF PLANNING 


The democratic administration believes in planning. It pins 
äts faith in preparing a plan before embarking upon the process 
-of execution. But again plan is required to be drawn with the 
co-operation of those who are involved in the adminictennue 
process. 


The principle of planning emphasizes that “the planning 
should grow out of the recognized needs and interests of those 
who are affected by the plan and be based upon a carefully 
organized series of facts”, The preparation of a plan depends 
upon a series of data which is pertinent to the Process under 
planning. All the facts regarding the aspect which need to be 
tackled must be obtained. 


The reasons which are advanced in support of planni 
ng m 
be put as follows : ‘ raha 


A planning programme : 
1. “Secures a unification of effort by : 


Continuous scrutiny and restatement of the aims of 
education ; 


(b) Evaluation of extent to which outcomes are being 
achieved ; 3 


(c) Continuous re-organization and enrichment of the 
„curriculum ; 
(d) Functional administration 


a for carrying on the 
programme. 


e . r 
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2. Secures better coordination among the teachers and 
administrators and the other participants in the 
educational programme; e 

3. Provides opportunities for the functioning of democratic 
leadership; E 

4. Ensures the participation of all concerned in the 
framing of policies. 


5. Distributes responsibilities in keeping with the qualities 
of the participants ; 


6. Leads to an examination of the outcomes, and the 
finalization of procedures to be adopted, in terms of the 
needs and the resources available ; 

7. Informs the community about the plans, programmes 
and the policies of administration ; 

8. Helps in choosing improved techniques of administra- 
tion ; = e 

9. Promotes experimentation ; 

10. Provides good in-service training to the new recruits. 


III. PRINCIPLE OF LEADERSHIP 

_ Leadership at present is considered “as an aspect of organiza- 
tion.” ** Itis regarded as an interactional process by means of 
which the organization defines for each member his scope for 
action in making decisions, carrying out responsibilities and 
enlisting the co-operation of others.’’* In educational adminis- 
tration the leadership role has to be taken up by the administra- 
tors. This role they can perform either by dominating the 
others and dictating their view point upon others or by adopting 
procedures where authority is shared and efforts are cooperative. 
In democratic administration the defining of scope for action in 
making decisions is undertaken with mutual consultations. The 
co-operation sought is not because the leader has an official 
status but because the participants feel that by joint efforts they 
will find more fruitful dimensions for success. 

Leadership in administration is considered a necessity 
because without it the work in the group and of the group cannot 
proceed. It is to bring harmony in the work to keep the 
individuals in the group, to continue efforts in a co-ordinated 
manner, to prepare plan programmes and procedures, to formu- 


**Detailed description follow in Chapter V. 
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late objectives and to direct the efforts towards the achievement 
of these objectives that the leadership is necessarily required. 
In a democracy educational leadership must be exercised in a 
democratic way. The democratic leadership will have faith in 
individyal’s freedom of speech. It will have respect for 
individuality and will give supremacy to reason as against 
authority. The democratic leader affords full opportunity for 
full and free discussion but he remains all the time alert and 
channels the discussions in the right direction. He does not 
allow the controversies to develop so‘much as to engulf whole of 
the discussion and make it almost impossible for arriving at any 
decision, In the words of Briggs and Justman “The concept of 
democratic leadership assumes the ability to take the initiative 


in crystallizing group thinking and in translating group decisions. 


into action” ®?. : 

Burton and Brueckner make a distinction between “Status” 
leadership and ‘‘Shared’’ or ‘‘Eniergent’’ leadership which 
describe the leadership in democratic process. According to 
them “a status leader is one who occupies a position of leadership 
through appointment, election, ownership or force’’!4, In this 
respect the education minister, the director of education, the 
inspector of schools or a principal are all status leaders. In India 


many of these status leaders are prone to serve in authoritarian. - 


manner. Asa matter of fact till very recent past the status 
leadership was always associated with authoritarianism. In 
democracy a change in the manner of their functioning is 
required. 

When leadership operates democratically the authority 
vanishes. There follow free discussions without fear or favour. 
Every member is free to suggest or to put his argument, Any 
member may influence the discussion and direct them. Anyone 
may put a suggestion for an action or offer a compromise toa 
controversy. When such becomes the atmosphere the ‘emergent’ 
or ‘shared’ leadership is found to be in action. 


In democratic administration tle will of one person is not. 


super imposed over others. But many a times there may be 
shirkers or lazy or obstinate who will not share the burden 
co-operatively with others. Such individuals make the function- 
ing of democratic leadership very difficult. The shared leader- 
“ship can be successful only in case those who participate are 
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actively engaged in the solution of the problem. Thus to be 
successful it is necessary that these shirkers or lazy are madè 
interested in the problem or the programme. They should be 
motivated to shed off their lethargy and be persuaded to contri: 
bute their best. ' 


Looking realistically, however, it cannot’ be denied that in 
any organization there will be people who will resist all 
attempts to make them move. They will either remain inert or 
Oppose any move which-may put them to. some effort, Whats 
to be done with these people? The exercise of authority in 
their case cannot be fully ruled out. The: legalistic. authority 
should. be used; to remove them;when all the efforts have 
completely failed to make them realize their responsibility, 


. _ It is to be remembered'that authority should not be used 
‘arbitrarily. It should be ‘exercised with caution and with 
minimum of frequency. When any action is to be taken against 
any member of staff it should be with the consent ofsother 
members who should realise that the person who needs punish- 
ment is a hopeless case and if no action is taken against him the 
whole of the educational environment is going to be vitiated. 
The designated administrator would have the ultimate responsi- 
bility for taking action against the staff but this responsibility in 
Democracy must be shared. 

IV. PRINCIPLE OF FLEXIBILITY 


The democratic administration is not working simply in 
accordance with certain rules and regulations. It is nota blind 
following of some stereo typed ideas. The administration is 
always prepared for a change of policy or change of approach, 
in case it is satisfied that such a change will yield better 
results. The results are judged not only on principles of expedie- 
ncy or workability alone but on the basis ‘of general well being. 
The principle of flexibility is an important principle of democra- 
tic administration because it ensures that the administration, 


will be prepared to change its programme or policy or 


attitude. £ 

A democratic administrator does not take rigid attitude in 
his work. Heis always amenable to change. His approach is. 
that of constant modification of his approach in the light of past 
experiences. But this sort of flexibility on the part of the demo- 
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tatic administrator-does not mean that ‘he has no set approach 
towards administrative problems. He is not a ruderless-ship 
drifting in the winds without any inkling of any destination. 
‘The purpose of administration is clear to him. He is fully aware 
of the goals he wants to achieve. He proceeds to achieve them 
in a „methodical and systematic way but remains alive to 
ancorporate any change which the situation demands. 


The principle of flexibility is many a times interpreted in 
the sense of indefiniteness, indetermination, waywardness and 
‘indecision. This, however, is not true. The absence of direction 
and openness to change the direction if and when desired are 
different things. In anarchy there is absence of direction. In dem- 
ocracy there is direction but the movement towards that direction 
ds flexible. In totalitarianism there is direction as well as the 
rigid ‘path on which the movement must -take place. The 
democratic administration takes cognizance of total situation..and 
adopts a variety of approaches to arrive at the goals which have 
already been determined by some other democratic process. 


V. PRINCIPLE OF DYNAMISM 


‘In a democratic state the nat.re of society is dynamic. It 
changes constantly. To keep pace with it education should 
also be dynamic. For dynamic education the dynamic adminis- 
tration is needed. By this we mean that in democracy adminstra- 
tion is not conventional. It is not that if in the past a particular 

- administrative policy has been followed then it should be follow- 
ed in the present and the future also. The experience of the past 
is used as convenient means of solving the existing problems but 
there is no slavery to the traditional or conventional modes of 

_approach. To explain this situation let us consider the case of ins- 
pection in our country, The inspector owed his respect in the past 
due to his legalistic authority. Now if any inspector uses it as an 
expression of his prestige he works against the principles of 

„democracy. He has to win prestige on the basis of his scholar- 
ship and a humane approach towards the problems of 
teachers. » z f 

4 The administration operates in a group. The group is 

controlled by a number of forces operating in it and around it àt 

a given time. The mobilization of these forces by the 

‘administrator for his.success is extremely necessary. But these 
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forces-are neither constant nor static. They change and remain 
sina flow. The administrator has thus to move with the time. 
The development of group dynamic procedures in recent. times 
-provide him adequate guide lines.** 


VI. PRINCIPLE OF COMPETENCY 


The democratic administration with its flexibility my 
‘dynamism is a difficult process. It requires efficient leaders who 
‘can understand the change in the milieu and not only be guided 
by this change in their activities but also given direction to the 
change. Thus democratic administration presupposes that 
competent personnel are entrusted with the task of administra- 
tion. 

The different individuals have different competencies to do 
a certain task. In educational administration certain types of 
‘competencies are required ina personas different from others. 
Everyone cannot be an educational administrator as everyone 
cannot be a good musician or artist or painter. One has to 
cultivate his faculties in a particular direction to become one 
of these. Over and above this one has to have some natural 
talent also, The democratic administration thus believes that 
‘the administrators should only be those persons who possess 
‘the competency for this task. 

Many a times the question is asked as what is a compe- 
tency ? It is not simply a trait like intelligence, capacity, 
adaptability etc. But it is better defined in terms. of its relation 
-to the ability to do something. In the case of administration 
“it is the ability to believe in a way which research and value 
«criteria show in -effective administrative behaviour.’® The 
«competency thus refers toa way in which the traits are used 
gather than the mere possession of the traits. 

The principle of competency emphasizes that for a good 
administration the competency for administrative behayiour 
should be identified and the people should ‘be chosen’ for 
administration on the basis of their possession of thus identified 


COT 


competencies.** 

VII. PRINCIPLE OF INDIVIDUAL EFFORT “SKIT -EEI 
In a democratic society the individual effort has great 

“importance. In communism the significance of the individual 

**Chapter VI deals wage the competencies required in an Educational | 


-< ‘Administrator. ide 
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is undermined while in ‘anarchy the group organizations 
‘are dissolved. But in democracy neither the individual 
nor the group are ignored. Democracy believes that it is 
through the individual efforts that the new ideas are 
formulated and, therefore, they should be encouraged to .the 
utmest. Democracy also believes that the individual efforts 
can find their fulfilment only in a, social setting and so there 
must be a.well knit social organization. . Thus. democracy values. 
the individual personality but regards its development essentially 
in a social setting. In the words of Moehlman : 


` “Democracy regards the individual in two ways, asa 
sovereign personality and as .a member of sovereign 
, group and its function isto establish and maintain 
,_ -a harmonious balance between these two views of 
, Sovereignty. The form of social organization where 
the individual and the group arë in relative balance © 
dynamic harmony is called democracy.’ MS 


The democratic administration is a process which takes- 
place in a well organised group but the functionaries of 
this process are individuals. The process takes place for the good 
of the group but the beneficiaries are the individuals, The 
efforts of the functionaries result in the good of the group. The 
good of the group is not something different from the benefits. 
which accrue to the individuals. 


Much of good administration is a consequence of the indivi- 
dual effort, The individual initiates promotes, consolidates and 
evaluates the desirable changes. It is, therefore, necessary 
that well trained and capable administrators are to be appoint- 
ed. Above we have discussed the competencies required in an 
administrator. The principle of individual effort is a corollary 
to that principle. If we identify the competencies and then. 
entrust the task of administration to only those who hold those 
competencies, it will result in good administration. 


VIII. PRINCIPLE OF HUMAN RELATIONS 

The concept of human relations has been a recent innovation. 
The authority in a group was legalistic sometime back. Because 
ofthe legalistic status of the administrator his view point was 
prevailing. It is now realized that it stifles the initiative of the 
-subordinate persons. They are forced to do that for which they 
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might have a- contrary opinion. This results in ha'f-hearted 
approach towards vital problems. The will to solve the problem 
in such a case is that of status leader and not of the subordinate 
worker, Now it is recognized that functioning of good adminis- 
„tration depends upon the better personal relations between the 
* people engaged in administration. ** rae 


IX. PRINCIPLE OF EVALUATION 

: This is an important*principle in all types of, administration 
whether it may be democratic or autocratic. The success or 
the failure of a programme must be assessed so that the improve- 
ments in it can be brought about. Since i in democracy a flexible 
approach in administration is recommended the evaluation ‘of the 
administrative functioning is of great importance. The evalua- 
tion leads to the understanding of the defects in the - programme 
and these are sought to be removed by bringing about the 
change in the administration itself. ža onf 
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in a democratic set up.-The evaluation is done in terms. of the 
individual efforts and also in terms of, group successes, The fail- 
ings of the individuals are traced and they are made to under+ 
stand the revised approach towards administrative activities. The 
good to the group as a result of particular administrative- activity 
is) ‚assessed and those techinques and practices are strengthened 
which lead to the betterment of the group. 


X, „PRINCIPLE OF MAINTENANCE | 
OF STANDARD OF EFFICIENCY 


The democracy expects that the standard of efficiency in 
public and private services are kept at a higher level, Often-a 
change is made against democracy that it is the government of 
the mediocracy: It is alleged that in democracy the higher inte- 
Jlect is replaced by average intellect in administration. It may 
be true that sometimes the representatives elected to legislatures 
and parliaments are not of-high intellectual calibre especially so 
in the backward countries. But. this does not mean that the 
services are also of an average class. The efficiency of the services 
should rather compensate for the mediocracy of the elected 
representatives in the parliaments and assemblies. 


———————————————— 
discussed in detailin Cnapter VIL 
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In educational administration the maintenance of high 
Standard of efficiency is very much needed. Without this the 
administration becomes ‘stereo typed and results in the failure of 
the educational system. Since for the preservation of democracy 
education is the most effective tool any failure of the educational 
systefh may prove disastrous for it. 


The maintenance of higher standards of efficiency are needed 
because through them alone the objectives of education can be 
realized. In a country like India where the administrative services 
in education follow the traditional methods of control and there 
is not so much importance attached to efficiency as to routine, 
the whole of educational system is in turmoil. 


XI. PRINCIPLE OF RESEARCH 


The standards of efficiency can only be maintained if the 
research forms the basis of change. The educational administra- 
tion has to follow a number of techinques, procedures and 
practices, They are to be decided on the results of the researchés 
carried on in the field. Educational administration today is objec- 
tive and scientific. It depends on a body of data collected by the 
methods of science. As the better techniques of collecting data 
are evolved and the authentic data is accumulated in more and 


more quantity the old techniques ‘and procedures yield place to 
the new. 


In India research in educational administration is conspi- 
cuous by absence. The Kothari Commission has recommended in 


this connection that “the Ministry of. Education should establish 
a National Staff Col] 


have a research win 
cational administr: 
administrative pro 
Territories’’!’. It is also desirable 
ments of the Universities take up- th 


nication, co-operation, de: 
nistration, competencies of administrators a 
techniques, é ot 


bee 
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CONCLUSION 


The principles of educational administration are essentially 
drawn from the prevailing theory of education. In a democratic 
country the prevailing theory of education is dependent on demo- 
cratic philosophy. o 

The democratic administration depends upon the good faith, 
tolerance, respect for others opinions. The autocratic administra- 
tion pins its faith on.the exercise of authority, or dictation, or 
intolerance and curbing of thè authority. k a 


Ina number of studies the democratic practices in education 
are found to be more valuable than autocratic. Studies by Snugg, 
Cornell and Tompkins have all pointed in the direction of supe- 
riority of democratic processes over the autocratic ones in 
administration. 
There can be mentioned eleven major. principies of 
democratic administration. They are described; in this chapter as 
follows : : 
(1) Principle of Sharing : This principle signifies that the 
development of policies: and the planning of education 
programmes should be undertaken jointly by teachers: 
and administrators with authority shared equally among 
those who participate in the process. 
(2) Principle of Planning : A plan for educational admini- 
stration should be co-operatively drawn before embarking 
upon the process of execution. R 

(3) Principle of Leadership.: The shared leadership. is the 
type of leadership which is needed in educatiónal admi- 
nistration. : 

(4) Principle of Flexibility : The democratic administra- 
always prepared fora change of policy or change 


tion is 
satisfied that such a change 


of approach, in case. it is 
will yield better results. 

(5) Principle of Dynamism : The administration is always 
forward looking and moving towards better programmes 
and policies. 


(6), Principle of Competency : 
be successful administrators. 


Only tompetent leaders can 
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(7) Principle of Individual effort : Democracy believes 
that it is through the individual efforts that the new 
ideas are formulated and put in practice. It is, therefore, 

_ emphasized that in educational administration individual 

-effort has great value. 


(8) , Principle of Human Relations : The functioning of 
ý good’ administration depends upon the better personal 
; relations between the pegple engaged in administras 
‘tion, 3 


(9) Principle of Evaluation : The success T the ` failure 
eid of ‘a’ programme -must be assessed’ so that the improve- 
t-41 ss _hients's in it can te rongent about: ’ 


oe the institutions etc. : 
10 Principleof Research» The:standards. of efficiency © can 


++ only bemaintained. if the research: forms the basis; of 
change. 


`The democratie administration. is; ensured. when the 
feachers have freedom to }express. thein view- point: and to 
experiment. i 
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CHAPTER IV 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS—A. THEORETICAL CONCEPT 
OF ADMINISTRATION 


The old notion that administration: is that activity which 
is performed by an administrator has changed. According to 
this view the process of administration was not so important 
as the person who administered. The administrator was 
administering according to his own notions, idiosyncracies or 
intellect. He had only to learn very elementary things before 
he began his career as an administrator. Today there has 
occurred much theorization around the administrative process. 


The propagation of the concept of administrative- process- 
may be'traced to Socrates'who ‘had: hinted very: strongly that 
there was a- universal- administrative process. He believed 
that there existed administrative functions which might be 
found’ common to different activities: o 


On being asked by Nichomachides about the power of 
the same man to managea. chorus well and manage an army 
well Socrates replies, “I say, that over whatever ‘a man 
may preside, he will, if he knows what he needs, and: is- 
able to provide it, be a good president whether he have 
the direction of a chorus, a family, a city, or an army.” On 
still being questioned by Nichomachides on this point Socrates. 
went on to consider the duties of each of them and enjoined. 
Nichomachides in these words : 


“Do not, therefore, Nichomachides, despise men skilful 
in managing a household, for the conduct of private 
affairs differs from that of public concerns only in 
magnitude, in other respects they are similar; but 
what is most to be observed, is that neither of them 
are managed without men ; and that private matters 
are not managed by one species of men, and public 
matters by another, for those who conduct public 
business make use of men not at all differing in nature: 
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from those whom the managers of private affairs 
employ, and those who know how to employ them,. 
conduct either private or public affairs judiciously 
while those who do not know, will err in the manage- 
ment of both.’ i 

Aristotle did not agree with Socrates and in his Politics he- 
“refuted the claim of universal traits for the good manager.” 


Till twentieth century we do not find much development. 
towards the theorizing of administrative process. It was 
Henri Fayol, the French engineer to whom the credit goes to- 
specify administrative functions common to all private and 
public social, economic and political organization. As already 
explained in Chapter II of this book Fayol considered “planning, 
organization, command, coordination and control’’ as aspects- 
of the universal art of administration® Fayol meant by 
command certain activities which the manager should perform 
like acquiring a thorough knowledge of his personnel, eliminat- 
ing the- incompetent and inefficient, setting a good example, 
conducting periodic audits of the organization. At present the- 
term ‘‘directing’’ is more in vogue than the term command which. » 
has been used ,by Fayol- Similarly what Fayol meant by. 
control: the modern thinkers put it under evaluating. Fayol 
explained control by saying : “In an undertaking, control consists- 
in verifying whether everything occurs in conformity with the 
plan adopted, the instructions issúed and principles accepted.” * 


Fayol had developed his ideas regarding the process of 
administration on the basis of his experience 1n industry. 
Gulick and: others soon began to -apply his principles to the- 
public realm. Gulick made suggestions regarding the organiza- 
tion of the office of the president. He described the work of 
the chief executive by POSDCORB which emphasized seven: 
activities which comprised administration. The activities 
together with their explanation as given by. Gulick | are- 


mentioned below : d 


(i)- Planning: The working out in broad outline the things- 


that need to be done and the methods for doing them 
toraccomplish the purpos¢ set for the enterprize ; 
stablishment of the formal structure 


(ii) Organizing : The e wells 
5 x h which work sub-divisions are- 


of authority throug 
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arranged, defined and co-ordinated for the defined 
objective ; 

(iii) Staffing : The whole personnel function of bringing 
and training the staff and maintaining favourable 
conditions of work ; 


‘ (iv) Directing: The continuous task of making decisions 

a and embodying them in specific and general orders 

and instructions and serving-as the leader of the 
enterprize ; 


(v) Co-ordinating > The all important duty of inter-relating 
the various parts of the work ; a 


(vi), Reporting : Keeping of those to, whom ‘the chief execu- 
tive is responsible informed as to what i is going on, 
„Which thus includes. keeping. himself and his subordi- 
nates informed through records, research and i inspec- 
tion . 


if 
_ (vii) Budgeting : All that whi ch goes with tectinend in the 
form of fiscal planning, accounting and control. HHA 
~The’ above seven activities Gulick mentioned specifically 
-for the office of the President of the United States but he’ him“ 
self contended that for any chief executive these activities a 
“be equally applicable. 


Recently Tead has given a very meaningful analysis of 
administration as a process. According to him’ the essentia 
élements of the administrative process are : (1) defining purposes 
and objectives ; (2) developing the broad plan for structuring 
of the organization ; (3) recruiting and organizing an executive 
- Staff ; (4) delegating and allocating authority and responsibility; 
(5) overseeing the general carrying forward of the delegated 
activities ; (6) insuring quantity and quality of performance ; 
(7) Achieving coordination through committees and conferences ; 
(8) stimulating and energizing the entire personnel ; (9) evaluat- 
ing the total outcome in relation to” purposes ; and (10) looking 
ahead and forecasting the organizations’ aims as well as the 
ways and means for realizing them.® 

Besides Tead there are many others who have made efforts 


to analyse administrative process so far as general administra- 
-tion is concerned. 


o 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS. 
IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

In Educational Administration, the application of the 
administrative process has been comprehensively done by Sears. 


‘in 1950. According to him there are the following elements 
‘of the administrative process : (1) planning, (2) organizjng, (3) 


dirécting, \4) co-ordinating, and (5) controlling.” As can be seen 
clearly with the exception of two minor changes Sear’s classifica- 
tion follows: Fayol’s ftve elements. In’ Gulick’s analysis there- 
were also included staffing and reporting functions. It seems 
that Sears has subsumed thém in the other activities enumerated. 
In Sear’s book chapters are also devoted to these forces- 
essential in the administrative process; authority, policy, 
professional ethics and social usage, and the legislative process. 

In 1955 Hagman and Schwartz had identified five ‘factors’ 
of administration and also certain functions of administrative 
activity. In their book the factors of administration discussed 


are : leadership, purpose, organization, authority and group 
interaction. They discuss the functions of administrative 
ordination, 


activity under the head: planning, communication, co- 
problem solving and evaluation.® 
An analysis of the administrative process has also been 
given in the 1955 Year book of the American Association of 
School Administrators (AASA). It describes administration as- 
essentially a way of working with people to accomplish the 
purpose of an enterprize. In the light of this description of. 
administration it enumerated crucial constituent functions of 
the process of administration. They are described as follows : 
1. Planning or the attempt to control the future in the: 
direction of the desired goals through decisions made on- 
the basis of careful estimates of the probable conse- 
quences of possible courses of action. N 
2. Allocation or the procurement and allotment of human 
` and material resources in accordance with the operating 
plan. ah o 
3. Stimulation or motivati 
desired outcomes: : 
4. Coordination OT the proces : 
various groups and operations into an 
pattern of purpose-achieving work. 


on of behaviour in terms of the 


ss of fitting together the 
integrated 
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5. Evaluation or the continuous examination of the effects 
produced by the ways in which. the other functions 
listed here are performed.® 

In the above analysis the word ‘stimulation’ is used for 

commanding’ in Fayol’s analysis or directing in the terminology 
-of Gulick and Sears. This seems to be an appropriate word 
from the consideration of the psychology of motivation. 

Gregg in a book in 1957 had made a comprehensive analysis 

-of the. administrative process as it is d4pplicable in education. 
According to him the process may be described in terms of the 
following seven components :— © 

J. Decision making, } 
2. Planning, 

. Organizing, 
Communicating, 
Influencing, 
Co-ordinating, 
Evaluating. i 


NYON AOU 
O A by 


Gregg considers that the above ‘‘seven components- of ‘the 
‘administrative process seem to be broad enough to include alll 
elements of the process, and each of them appears to be: suffi- 
ciently unique and important to require separate treatment: 
Before discussing these components separately he emphasizes 
the essential inter-relatedness of them. For example he considers 
that decision making is not something ‘separate from'the other 
components. So also is planning, organizing, communicating 
etc. Gregg says, “The components as a group constitute the 


process of administration. All are needed, but none stand 
valone,’’!? 


Campbell, Corbally Jr., and Ramseyer in their book in 
1958 have quoted from Simon" and Litch-field44 to arrive ata 
comprehensive concept of administrative’ process.’ They ‘define 
the administrative process as “the way by which an organization 
makes decisions and takes action te achieve its goals.”15 In 
the light of this definition they déscribe the following five 
components of administrative Process : 

‘I. Decision making; [ $50 Lorre at 

2. “Programming, Shade IF E ERNY Pog 


“used in all the lists except one by Cam 


o 
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3. Stimulating, $ z rey ERAT DR 
4. Co-ordinating, : 
5. Appraising. = 


Before describing these components the authors emphasize 
that the “administrative process is a conceptualization not 
an observed phenomenon.”!8 They, however, feel that ‘such a 
conceptualization can serve as a useful guide to the practising 
administrators. 


Knezevich in a recent book has made a list of the descrip- 
tive words which define the areas of fundamental concern to 
the administrator. He says that “the descriptive terms serve 
as convenient pegs on which to hang an analysis of the 
administrative process.” He has found a.high degree of kinship 
among the seven descriptive term lists. The lists are made 
from Fayol, Gulick, Newman, Sears, AASA, Gregg, Campbell 
(et al). We have already given above the terms used in the 


-list by six authorities. The exception being that of Newman. 


The list according to Newman?’ is as follows : 


1, Planning, 
2. Organising, 
3, Assembling resources, 
4. Directing, 
5. Controlling. ee fc 
i as e 
The descriptive words listed show NOAT is listed 
in all the lists except by AASA and Cimpia hi ae 
the term “allocating resources” while ER a the word 
word “Programming” for organising, Fay use the word 
“Commanding” while Gulick, Newman, pcre Gregg 
“Directing” and AASA and Campbell ose tim ear Ra nee 
used ‘Influencing’ for commanding. All ee s evni and 
used the descriptive word | coordinating. i T -seems -to ibe 
Sears have ‘used the word ‘controlling W used by Gulick, 
akin to the terms ‘reporting’ ee pee and ‘appraising’ 
‘evaluating’ employed by the AASA and Gregg 


Bt ` used 
aes aking’ bas been» use 
by Campbell etc. The word peniser bell only mention them. 


by latter writers. Gregg. and Camp “n some detail. We will, 


"We will now, deal with: these. terms 
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i however, follow our own list for thisepurpose: The list is as 
follows : ; 
1. Planning, hk 


2. Organizing, 
3. Decision Making, 
wee. Stimulating, 
5. Coordinating, 
6. Communicating, 
7. Evaluating. i 
t.: PLANNING ` ) G i t } 


Knezevich defines, ‘‘planning ‘as purposeful preparation 
culminating in a decision which serves as the basis for’ subsé- 
quent action.” !® Planning is commonly understood as an activity 
which leads to a decision for a future course of action. Planning 
leads to making a plan. The planis considered as “the state- 
ment pf decision reached through purposeful preparation." / 

= An activity for its successful accomplishment essentially 
needs planning. Through planning an intelligent direction to 
the activity is given. The planning leads to the clear formula- 
tion of goals and the preparation of an effective line of approach 
to achieve those goals. 


American Association of School Administrators defines. 
planning as follows : 

“Planning involves (a) the definition and clarification of 
purposes and scope of operation ; (b) investigation to reveal. 
conditions affecting the achievement of purposes ; (c) analysis 
to determine the meaning of the facts and to forecast effects of 
possible courses of action on achievement ‘of purpose ; and (d) 
decision making to set the course of the enterprize as indicated 
by the processes of purpose defining, investigation and 
analysis.”"*2 - . : j 

From the above definition it is clear that’ planning is goal 
oriented and it is an intelligent activity to arrive at decisions. 
which lead to the actual course of -action. The planning is done 
not in isolation of the prevailing situation but on the basis of 
careful understanding of the environmental facts. In planning: 
the possible course of action is examined in the light of the 
achievement of purposes through it, within the conditions. 


o 
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prevailing: The definition by AASA involves four activities 
in the process of planning viz. purpose defining, TN ESS Hin 
analysis and decision making. 


PLANNING IN EDUCATION 


Elliott and Mosier consider that seven phases of planning 
Should be taken into consideration in all educational situatiens : 
(1) tentatively stating objectives based upon educational needs ; 
(2) determining the present status of education in the particular 
community ; (3) formulating a specific programme of objectives 
for the school ; (4) determining a cvurse of action necessary to. 
attain the objectives ; (5) translating the plan into action ; 
(6) conducting constant appraisals of the effectiveness of the 
programme ; (7) replanning as appraisals indicate this to be 
necessary or desirable.’’** For educational planning the above 
seven phases are quite comprehensive. They emphasize the 
need -for continuous evaluation and replanning. It also 
emphasizes that educational planning should not be done, in 
isolation but should be related to the general planning in 
the community, 

. In the educational planning the objectives are to be clearly 
formulated. This should be done by the experts giving due 
weight to the views of the community. Asa matter of fact the 
effective planning is that in which all interested individuals and 
the groups of the community participate with the educational 
experts. Inthe words of Elliott and Mosier: ‘‘The planning 
programme should provide for all persons and groups affected 
by educational planning to understand and appreciate the values 
of the objectives, procedures and recommendations.’”?* For 
such an understanding the participation of all concerned is 
essential. 

The planning can be successful if it is based on necessary 
data available. The planning is not speculation because 
planning’is based on facts, the facts are to be obtained through 
research’ procedures. Thus ‘planning need to be research 
oriented. i - o` ; 

Planning is also a continuous “process. After the execution’ 
of each ‘plan the evaluation must be done. The defects, lapses’ 
or omissions should be traced and the goals reformulated in the 
light of the changing situation. The further planning is then’ 
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to be, done- so, that the lapses etc. may be met with and the. 
reformulated goals can be obtained. 

In India educational planning is required at four levels. 
These are the levels of : (1) Centre ; (2) State ; (3) Local ; and 
; (4) Institutional. 

_The planning at the Central level is being undertaken by 
the National Planning Commission which formulates the objec- 
tives, fixes the targets, provides the finances, evaluates the 
success and involves the various categovies of planners. It has, 
its own experts but is also open to advise by the officials and 
non-officials who are interested in the drawing of the plans. 


The planning at the State level is haphazard. It is more 
to present the facts and figures to the National Planning 
Commission that the plans are drawn in the States. The educa-: 
tional planning at the State level is more or less incidental or 
a supplementary process for a bigger plan. T% ` state of affairs. 
is.rot very desirable especially when educ ‘+ is a State 


subject. 4 ace : 

The educational plans at the local level ‘ Vo *n simply’ 
to get funds from the State or Central KA A for its 
projects. 3 Ss ra 


The statements regarding planning atso | ¥ level and 


the local level are liable to be chall/% ,istrasat it may be 
pointed out that planning is not simply fatliug certain demands 
for certain projects or even drawing certain estimates of 
expenditure for putting in execution the programmes and the 
activities. As described above the policies and programmes 
themselves need planning through co-operative efforts. This is’ 
been done at the State level nor at the local level. 


The planning at the institutional level has hardly been 
undertaken at any place. Most of the institutions work without 
aplan. They have made their work a routine affair. This has 
resulted in much of the lowering of the quality of education. 
Each institution needs to draw a plan for various of its 
activities. In these plans the- staff participation should be 
most active. The institutionél- plans should also be drawn in 
consultation with the interested members of the community 
and those officers or the field workers of the department of 
education who are in a position to give advice. 


ty 


o 
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The planning is əthe most important component of thé 
administrative process so far as India is concerned. .The 
rationale of it is clear. India is embarking ona path of progress 
and prosperity. Her masses are coming to the school in large 
numbers. Her people are pulsating with energy to change the 
status-quo. To achieve those targets and goals which are in 
keeping with the aspiration of her people planning is extremely 
necessary otherwise there is danger of haphazard, lop sided or 
undesirable growth. 


2. ORGANIZING 


. o 

By most of the authorities who have listed the components 
of administrative process, organization has been given a place 
in their list. Campbell etc., however, considered the word 
‘programming’ as more accurate in describing the activities 
which relate to organizing in the other lists. Gregg considers 
that-‘‘one of the most basic responsibilities of the administrator 
is that of developing an organization which will result in the 
co-ordinated efforts of the staff in the accomplishment of the 
accepted educational purposes.’’?4 For administration organiza- 
tion is necessary. No administration can proceed without an 
organization. In the second chapter of this book we have 
dealt with this point in some detail where we have discussed the 
difference between administration and organization. We have 
also made an attempt to define organization. However, 
it may be noted that it is quite difficult to define organization 
precisely. 

A few things about organization must be remembered. 
These are: Á 


(a) Organization is usually a formal structure in which 
the co-ordinated activities of a group of- persons are 
involved. 


(b) The co-ordinated activities are directed towards a 
common goal. This goal is the goal of the organiza- 
tion itself. i : 

{c) The structure takes shape when there are people who 


agree to make co-ordinated efforts and regulated behavi= 
our towards the attainment ‘of the common goal, wos 


a Vado The structure itself i is not so ‘important as the ‘people 


> 
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who agree to be a part of it,and the common goal 
which bind the people together. 
Barnard has given a good exposition of organization in the 
following words : o 
“Organization, simple or complex, is always an impersonal 
system of co-ordinated human efforts, always there 
‘is purpose as the co-ordinating and unifying principle ; 


always there is the indispensable ability to communi- 


cate, always the necessity for personal willingness, and 
for effectiveness and efficiency in maintaining the 
integrity of purpose and the continuity of contri- 
butions. ”?5 


An organization takes shape when the people involved in 
it are in a co-operative arrangement with one another, they are 
prepared to contribute their best to the joint activity and in 
the organizational activity their talents and energies are effec- 
tively utilized. In the organization the individuals have 
different duties to perform. Their responsibilities are distri- 
buted and they work towards the accomplishment of the 
common goal. 


The formal and the informal organisation : Gregg considers 
that each organization is made of the formal organization 
and the informal organization. The formal organization 
is aligned with structure. The structure provides for the assign- 
ment of the specified duties to the members and establishes 
definite relationships among the people in different Positions. 


In the words of Barnard “Informal organizations are found 
within all formal organizations, the latter being essential to 
order and consistency, the former to vitality. These are 
mutually reactive phases of co-operation, and they are mutually 
dependent.”’?¢ 


As Barnard puts it the informal organisations are essential 
for the vitality which means that the functioning of formal 
organization is more facilitated by the informal organizations 
in it.. The informal organizations develop on the base of inter 
personal relationships of the people involved in the formal 
organization. In the formal organization people come in contact 
with one another. They develop relationships. The frequent 
-contacts.create in them the understanding of each other and 


i 
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common points of view begin to emerge out. These petsons 
form the informal group which value its own characteristic be- 
haviour and in which the angularities among the different mem- 
bers have been chiselled out. 


In India the formal organizations in the form of schools or 
institutions are found every where. But within these organiza- 
tions the informal organizations have not grown in the desirable 
manner. The structure of the school is very clearly visible but 
the relationship between the staff and the head, the head and 
the management, the staff and the students, among the'staff 
members etc. have not emerged properly.. Most of the dealings 
jn the school: situation’ or other ‘educational situations are 
dtthoritarian in‘nature. It is the relationship of a superior to:an 
inferior: ‘The description of: such’ organizations given ‘by Gregg 
and by some others before him is in terms! of line and staff organi- 
zations. Gregg says : ‘‘In earlier stages of the development of 
educational administration the prevailing culture, as eXempli- 
fied in military and industrial organizations, produced the line 
ahd:staff emphasis‘in- organizations, ‘including school systems. 
This‘type of organization has tended: ito be authoritarian and 
resistent to change’’??, ieee! l ye = 

In India the development of educational administration is 
still in an early phase and hence the authoritarian attitude is 
much visible. The teachers here are left with no initiative. 
Their efforts ‘are all channelized in the direction in which the 
authority wants them. They do not have their own code of 
conduct. Their code is decided by the rules and regulations 
imposed upon them by the government or the management. 
They are not encouraged to work co-operatively. The formal 
way in which their work is to be evaluated make them shun all 
experimentation. The words of Gregg have much significance 
when he says that “cooperation is not primarily a result of the 
formal organization but rather of the social codes, conventions, 
and modes of behaviour which are characteristics of the 


informal organizations." 

We have placed organization second in order in the adminis- 
trative process simply because our administration lacks in the 
basic understanding of the term organization. For it raising a 
structure of extremely formal type which functions within ela- 
borately planned rules and regulations is organization. The need 


a 
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for informal organization which can satisfy the personal needs 
of the staff is never felt by it. A ‘mechanical routine of control 
is what is practised. 

The educational administration in India needs to fall in 
line with the other democratic countries. The researches in 
these countries emphasized close relationship between the admi- 
nistrators and the teachers. A study of administrative organiza- 
tions in school system, of New York has revealed the superiority 
of flat rather than pyramidal organizations. 


In flat organizations the relationships are not authoritarian. 
The Superintendents of the school systems get the advice from 
staff officers who also serve as consultants to principals and 
teachers. In India efforts should be made to evolve out organi- 
zations where the Educational Officers, Principals and teachers 
have close relationship based on mutual consideration and under- 
standings, 


3. DECISTON MAKING 


Modern writers on educational administration have greatly 
emphasized decision-making as a component of administrative, 
process. It is considered as the core of administration. McCa- 
my has gone to the extent to describe ‘‘all other attributes of 
the administrative process being dependent or interwoven with 
and existent for making decision,’’3° 

Knezevich defines a decision “asa conscious choice from 
among a well-defined set of often competing alternatives.” To him 
“Decision-making is a Sequential process culminating ina single 
or series of decisions (choices) which stimulate moves or actions”?! 
A decision is made when there are alternative courses of action 
available. A person who is to make decision examines the alter- 
native courses and comes to the conclusion that a particular 
course of action will be suitable. As a result of decision making 
there emerge ouc policies and rules to guide subsequent be- 
haviour. 

Culbertson, Jacobson and Reller consider the decision-mak- 
ing process as lying close to the nerve centre of administration. 
They feel that “it is administration what is switch-throwing 
mechanism is to an express train ; it controls direction by selec- 
ting between and among alternative tracks or courses of action,’’3% 
In any administrative activity a choice has tobe made ora 
course of action hasto be chosen. The choosing of this course 
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of actionion the application of the rational, thinking is the icorẹ 
of the decision-making.: Itidoes not mean that the decisions are 
not based on hunches or personal biases. But it does mean that 
those decisions which are based on available adequate data and 
logical argument are superior to those made otherwise. 


For making decision the law, code, adopted poligy ‘or 
prevailing practice are often valuable guides. In most of the 
educational decisions an appeal is made to them and an action 
js defined in accordance with them. There are, however, many 
circumstances, situations and happenings in which a decision has 
to be taken without drawing upon the guide lines available froin 
code, practice etc. In- such decisions the ingenuity, under- 
standing, rationality and capability of the administrator are 
taxed to the maximum extent. 

The authors on educational administration point out thata 
rational decision is a conclusion reached from certain premises 
Simon considers that these premises are of two kinds : value 
premises and factual premises which are roughly equivalent to 
purposes and means respectively. In the words of Simon, 
«Behaviour is purposive in so far as it is guided by general goals 
and objectives, it is rational in so far as it selects alternatives 
which are conducive to the achievement of the previously 
selected goals®.’” The rational decisions thus depend on values 
and purposes. They also depend on the factual data available, 
the conditions existing and the stimulations provided. 


Levels and Type of De-isions to be made: The decision 
making can be done in a group, in an organization or individually. 
In a group decision is taken through the interaction of the people 
in it who collectively arrive at a choice. Organizational decisions 
are taken through a process of the interaction with one another 
to arrive at a conclusion. The difference in organizational 
ion and group decision isthat in organizational decisions 
direct and continuous involvement of a large” proportion PE 
membership is not necessarily needed. The individual decision 
making is done by the person and the process usually takes place 
in physical isolation of the other members of the organization. 


According to Culbertson, Jacobson and Reller there are three 
; choices of administrators. They consider 
those decisions that are relatively lacking 
the sense that they are repetitive and 


decis 


types of individual 
that “first there are 
in self-awareness, 1n 
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‘habitual.’’ In this category they place the answering to a 
telephone call, coming to the office daily etc. In the second type 
they put the “‘executive choices that are made within the frame 
work of clearly established policy.” In this category they put 
decision regarding the preparation of a budget, employment of 
a new teacher etc. Finally they put in the third category “those 
decisions that are deliderateand -are made in the absence of 
neatly prescribed policy.” The examples of this type they cite 
are the decisions which occur during changes or re-orientation in 
policies or in the face of serious morale problems.** ; 

a en India the administrators’ at’ the school level are 
specifically concerned with only first type of choice-making. 
Many of them are concerned’ with the second type also but 
Tarely they are required to make choice of’ the third type. If’ 
some such problems arise before them they simply-refer them to 
the higher authorities who are concerned competent to deal with 
them. : There isa clear cut hierarchy of officialdom in education 
and decision: making is also in:the hierarchial order. - A school 
principal is given limited-powers and ‘it is usually éxpected that 
toutine choices would simply be made iby him. For budget; for 
selection Of teachers, for re-orientation: of policies etc: he: has to 
depend on the choices'made by his superiors. Thus in India more 
importance is attached to the decisions ‘at the organization ‘level 
than those taken at the group level or individual level. 


The decisions at the organizational level refer to the decisions 
atthe Directorate level. The group decisions refer to the 
decisions at the level of inspectorial staff where the policy 
decisions are put in the form of specific objectives to be achieved 
through the co-ordination ‘of the efforts of the teachers, heads 
and other personnel. The decisions at the level of the head of 
the institutions or teacher are of the third category. - 


‘| How the Decisions are made: For making a decision 
cegtain steps are required to be taken. These steps are similar 
to that of problem solving since both are rational processes. In 
problem solving the first step is the comprehension of the 
problem. In decision making the first step is to understand the 
purpose clearly. We may describe the various steps in the 
decision making process as follows :— 


1. First Step: A clear comprehension of the goal to be 
served by the decision ; 3 ; si 
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2. Second Step: Collection of data which means the 
obtaining of all the facts, opinions and ideas which are 
relevant for the purpose ; : 

3. Third Step: Analysis and interpretation of the data 
collected in the light of sound judgment ; ; 

4. Fourth Step: Formulation of the alternatives which 
are available. ’ 

5. Fifth Step: Evaluation of each alternative in the 
light of its possible effectiveness in the achiévement of 
the purpose or gcal. PAn: 

6. Sixth Step: Selecting the particular alternative which 

=at offers the most promise’ when all possible consequences 

ig) are considered. 5 i Hoa 3 

“> | In educational administration a large number of decisions 

‘have to be taken. -The decisions regarding curriculum, text 

‘books, work experiences, vocational guidance etc. are normally 

‘taken at the level of the directorate. and also at the school level. 

At the directorate level’ they are more in the form of policy 

-decisions and at the school level they are the decisions for execu- 

tion ‘of the ‘policy decisions already taken. ‘However, at both the 

„levels the above six steps should be ‘followed. 

On what Decisions depend’: According to Culbertson, 
Jacobson & Reller ‘decision premises may be classified into three 
types : facts, values and unsubstantiated information. “They 
-consider that as these premises impinge upon the administrator, 
they activate cognitive eyuipment, arouse emotions and put 
The administrator understands, feels and 


volition to work.’’*> 
Thus it can be said that the 


‘wills and the decision is taken. 
decisions depend on the values, facts as well as many a times 
upon information which is not substantiated. 

The values wbich underlie decisions may be educational, 
‘economic, social, personal or moral or a mixture of these. There 
smay be many interrelated values involved in arriving ata deci- 
¿sion regarding permitting girls to study side by side with boys. 

An administrator finds many of the values involved in the 
‘school laws or educational policies. In cases where a decision is 
taken in the light of them the administrator’s task is easy. But 
often he will find himself in difficulty when the decision has the 
implication of the involvement of less explicit values which are 
not embodied in the school laws or educational policies, 
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‘The decisions are also made on the basis of facts. Accord- 
ing to Culbertson etc. “a fact may be defined as a condition, 
object, or event that would be accepted as accurate by two or 
more observers.’ On the basis of the funds available the 
decisions regarding the school budget are taken. 


The unsubstantiated information provides the basis of many 
decisions. The rumour, gossip, hear’say, unchecked reports 
about persons or places etc. are the examples of such informa- 
tion. Many administrators take decisions on the basis of such 
information. : 


Staff Participation in Decision Making : In a democra- 
tic school organisation the participation of the staff in the deci- 
sion making is much desirable, The teachers take more interest’ 
in their work when they are a party toa decision taken. They 
indentify themselves much more readily with the institutional 
purposes and programmes. In a study by Coch and Frenchet it 
was found that the employees involvement in deciding how 
changes should be putinto effect in industry resulted in less 
resistence to change and in a higher level of productivity.’’? 


In Indian schools, there is made an attempt to call staff meet- 
ings to discuss important issues. Butno authentic studies are: 
available regarding the ways these meetings are conducted. So 
far as the personal experience goes these meetings are simply 
held to get the signatures on the dotted lines by the head of the 
institutions. The head takes the Chair and conducts the meet- 
ing in such a way that only those dare to give their opinion who. 
are in agreement with his line of thinking. It is possible 
that this may not be the situation in all the institutions. 
But this much is certain that so far as the participation 
of the staff in the making of policy decision or on some 
vital problems is. concerned it is limited. Even in the Universi- 
ties hardly the staff as such participates in any decision making. 
Their participation in the capacity of their membership to the 
University authorities like Syndicate, Senate, Academic Council 
etc. is considered as representative participation. On some of 
these bodies, outside elements are represented in large numbers 
and they often force a decision. Even on those bodies on which 
the teachers predominate either politically minded or very senior 
teachers find a place. 
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There is need for giving adequate training in decision mak- 
ing to the staff. Itis because the Indian mind is conditioned to- 
the imposition of everything from above that we find lack of 
initiative, enterprize and will to do hard work. Every teacher 
„today complains of falling standards and falling values and every- 
one also shows his helplessness. Every individual blames for all 
the ills the persons superior in position to himself. No doubt 
authority can be blamed. for imposition of decisions but the 
teachers are equally at fault because of their lack of faith in 
themselves. a a 


4 STIMULATING 


Fayol in 1916 gave ‘commanding’ as a component of admisis- 
trative process. Others used the word directing for it. Gregg 
has used the word ‘influencing’. We have followed the termi- 
nology of AASA and Campbell etc. and have used the word 
‘stimulating’ to describe the same component. In a democratic 
concept of administration the words ‘commanding’ and ‘directing’ 
do not fit in even though without the exercise of authority the 
process of administration remains merely adream. But we hope 
that the authority will exercise control through stimulation 
father than coercion. 


The success of an administrator very much depends on the: 
stimulation which he may provide tothe members of organization. 
to give their spontaneous co-operation in achieving the organiza- 
tional goals. A good administrator avoids the exercise of autho- 
tity as far as possible. On the other hand he aims at the work 
being done because of the presence of the highly motivated 
membership for doing it. He creates an atmosphere in which: 
the staff can work and attain goals through its own efforts with- 
out any external pressure. 

The exercise of authority in the Indian schocls seems to be: 
a major component of the administrative process. In fact some 
administrators know only this component in defining their 
administrative duties. They force their decisions and want the: 
work to be done because of their status or legalistic position. 
This creates conflicting situations. Toavoid thisthe administrators- 
should better adopt methods to stimulate members for action. 

: It is very easy to say that the authority should not be exer- 
cised but it may be practically difficult to shun all authority.. 
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Many people have learnt to: listen to authortiy alone.: -The hu- 
man personality with its multiple facets is quite complex and to 
say that with all the people the same method for stimulating 
them for action will be successful is the over simplification of 
the facts. Thus we may say that there should be judicious exer- 
cise of the authority. The authority should be provided to the 
administrator but it: should be used in such a way that the 
rights of the staft members are unnecessarily curtailed. 


Theré isa concept of administration -prevalent in our 
-country that an administrator knows the answer to all education= 
al problems and his main duty is to tell others how’they should 
do, and when they should do... Our administrators in, accord- 
ance with this concept take to authoritative command or direc- 


The above concept of administration has now been discarded 
in the progressive countries of the world. The proper atmosphere 
for the stimulation of the creativity among the’ staff members 
is favoured as an ‘essential duty of the administrator, THe 
-administrator is considered to be a person who encourages group 
participation in problem solving. A good administrator according 
to Gregg, does not give specific directions to staff members but 


helps them to attain the highest level of creativity for which 
they are capable.38 p 


-5. CO-ORDINATING 


This component of administration is included in the list of 
all the writers on educational administration with the exception 
of. Newman. According to Campbell, Corbally and Ramseyer 
the activity of co-ordination “involves bringing into appropriate 
relationships the people and things necessary for the organization 
to achieve its purposes.”39 The efforts of different individuals 
are synchronized and the activities are brought in such a system 
that the goals set before the organization are achieved. The 
co-ordination ensures team work. In fact, in it are involved 
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two very important activities: (i) allotment of duties and res- 
ponsibilities to the different members of the organization and 
(ii) organization’ of all the activities of those individuals into, 
comprehensive whole. This means that the individual efforts. ~ 
are given due place but the emphasis is upon the collective effort 
as a resultant factor of the individual participation. 


Through co-ordination the purposes of organization are athie- 
ved. In fact co-ordination is not a separate and distinct activity.: 
In the words of Newman ‘it is a part of all phases of administra- 
tion.’ -He considers that ‘‘planning, organization, executive 
development, direction and control all should contribute te 
co-ordination.’"“° It.is the organization of joint . effort towards 
the achievement of the purpose that the coordination is most 
important. The organization of joint effort ina broad sense is. 
itself the purpose of administration, thus co-ordination leads to 
the purpose and also accomplishes an important purpose of, 
administration. 


One thing need to be remembered here. The co-ordination. 
and co-operation arenot synonymous. They are, however, 
closely related. In co-operative effort the participants jointly- 
try to achieve the same end or goal. In this process each indi- 
vidual plays his own part without worrying about what the other 
is doing. In co-ordination of activity each individual is allotted 
a part of the effort visualizing the total activity and informing 
each as to the planned behaviours of the others. ln the words 
of Simon “co-operation is conducive to co-ordinated activity.’"*t 
But simply seeking cooperation is not co-ordination. In co-ordi- 
ination each must know his role in relation to the other and 
must work in co-operation to achieve the desired goal. 


For the success of co-ordination three important aspects 
must 'be strengthened. Firstly, the plan of work for all members. 
of the group must be chalked out. Secondly, each individual 
who has to participate must be informed about-the activity 
which has to be performed by him. He must understand the- 
total plan of work and the individual contribution which he has 
tomake. Thirdly, each individual must be ready to willingly work 
according to the plan. The third aspect is the most difficult one 
and so the administrators should give good deal of their attention. 
to the problem of ‘chalking out appropriate methods through 
which the willingness of the staff members can be assured. 
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4. COMMUNICATING j 5 - i 


w 


The component of administrative process referred to as 
communicating has been greatly emphasized by Gregg. It is thus 


very recently that this factor has begun to be recognized of 


crucial importance in the administrative process. Till 1940 there 
were hardly any references of this process. Even now studies 
regarding it in educational administration are few. Its gaining 
-of importance is due to the realization that administrator can 
help others to do their job and help himself to do his job only 
by means of giving information through suitable channels and 
by getting information through reliable sources, 


What is Communication: Gregg considers communication 
as the process by which directions, information, ideas, explana- 
tions and questions are transmitted from person to person or. 
from group to group.” Through this Process individuals are 
brought in mutual relationship. This process involves interac- 
tions among individuals. The individuals understand the common 
purposes, accept them and work towards their achievement 
through the process of interaction. Thus communication is 


essential for co-operation, co-ordination and the making of 
decisions. A 


Some studies point in the direction. that there is a positive 
relationship between the morale of members of an organization 
and the communication. Arnold33, Barry and Richard Lonsdole*4 
etc. have found that in school situations good communication or 
free exchange of information are related to the high morale of 
teachers and school administrators, It is quite pertinent to accept 
that in a situation where the free discussions are allowed and the 


workers and administrators keep each other fully informed of the 


vi policies, execution and appraisal, the morale of all remains 
high. 


THREE-WAY CHANNELS OF COMMUNICATION 


According to Gregg communication 
process. The three channels for the flow 
upward, horizontal and downward. 


must be a three-way 
of communication are 


By upward communication is meant communication from 
the teacher to principal, to district officials, 


to directorate etc: 
Through this channel of communication —( 


a) the administratorg 


> 
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at different levels are kept constantly in touch with the workers 
in the-field, (b) the teachers feel satisfied that their view, point 
reaches the top most officer inline, (c) the administrators are 
able to assess the extent to which the ideas passed down are 
accepted at the lower level, and (d) the administrators through 
proper understanding of the situation avoid the decisions which, 
might be annoying to the lower staff. Unfortunately, inspite of 
the values in upward communication this channel does not have 
a free flow. There are so many obstructions in the path that 
the communication line almost always remains broken. The 
teachers are not given a free voice to express their opinion. Even 
where they express it the head obstructs the onward flow. Many 
a times due to some personal reasons blockades are put by the 
administrators at their own level so that it may not reach to 
their officers. In Indian schools the most potent stumbling, 
block is that of the head of the school. 


It must be remembered that for keeping the upward 
communication open the value of others opinions is a pre-requisite 
quality. No teacher will like to express his opinion if he knows 
that he will be ridiculed and scoffed or even punished for it. 
Communication is successful only when the people try to under- 
stand the other’s point of view in the frame of reference in which ^ 
he has put that view. Asa matter of fact we wish to analyze 
the other’s opinion in a frame of reference of one’s own opinion. 
This is clearly unwarranted and proves to be very injurious to 
the total interests of the institution. : . 


The horizontal communication channel runs along the same 
Jevel workers. The information is shared through this channel 
‘among the members of staff. The useful ideas are transmitted’ 
among different members by themselves. Here no question of 
subordinate or superior arises. The teachers teaching the same’ 
subject share the information so also the teachers of the same 
class keep the information flowing through the horizontal 
‘channel. Through this channel thus the workers are kept 
‘conversant with the activities of their colleagues. : 

Much need not be said regarding downward communication. 
In any organization the flow of information, ideas, suggestions 
and commands from the senior officers to juniors always takes 
place. In Indian:schools usually the notices’ are passed from the 
‘superior to the immediate next. All useful informations this 
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transmitted through a hierarchical order. This channel of 
communication has its own importance but it will alone be 
inadequate. With this channel the other two should also be kept- 
open. ` 

The media of communication may be many but care should 
be exercised that they are not misunderstood. Often the media 
of writtén word is utilized for communication. But it has been 
observed that even a simple message is misinterpreted. Since 
the interpretation of the written word depends upon the frame: 
of reference of the communicatee the chances of its misunder- 
standing are many. To avoid this the spoken word may be 
considered asa media. But this has its own limitations. The 
right thing is to create a sense of mutual understanding among 
the staff so that the chances of misinterpretation are reduced. 
For this the discussion groups, conferences and committee meet- 
ings must be organized. 


7. EVALUATION 


The last component in our list of administrative process İS- 
Evaluaticn. The component actually describes culminating stop 
in administration. Every administrator has to judge how far he. 
has been successful. Every administrative procedure needs to 
have an assessment regarding its utility. Every act of adminis-- 
tration requires an evaluation in the terms of the achievement of. 
the goals or purposes which have been pre-set. 


The evaluation in the administrative process is not simply 
concerned with the appraisal to total process of administration. 
It means much more. It includes the assessment of the success. 
of each part of the programme. It concerns itself with the 
effectiveness with which the personnel function. It weighs the 


utility of the processes involved. In fact, whatever activities. 


are performed they are put to test to find out the extent to which. 
they have led to success in the accomplishment of goals. 


The evaluation of a programme leads to its improvementu. 
Through evaluation the weak spots, the points of stagnation, 
the points of no achievement are located and the steps are taken 


to remove them. Asa matter of fact the evaluation leads to- 


further and better planning andso evaluation may be done at 


the end of administrative process or at the beginning of; 


planning. 
6 


e 
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The evaluatiou also informs about the strong points of the 
programme. These are further strengthened in the subsequent 
acts of administration. The people in general are concerned 
with the success of the schools. The success of the schools is 
related to the successful administration. Thus the people are 
also concerned toa great extent with the evaluation of the 
programmes and activities put in current use by the admini- 
strators. 


Evaluation of the functioning of an organization is a very 
tough problem. It is difficult, to fix criteria for judging the, 
effectiveness of a particular administrative action. No doubt 
the success of a programme can be judged on the criteria of 
its acceptability and. work ability but to. judge its effective 
culmination in the sense that educational objectives are attained. 
is very difficult. The reason is that the attainment of educational 
objectives is not the function of only one ‘variable - that is 
administration but so many others like the behaviour of parerts, 
home environment, social group, teachers capability, text books 
comprehensibility etc. Thus the evaluation in . administrative 
process is simply the evaluation of the methods, modes or the 
means of administration adopted. It isnot the evaluation of 
the goals or ends attained through these means. 


| The evaluation in an administrative organization can be done 
through surveys, co-operative studies; testing programmes, 
opinion polls etc. Recently the work teams of teachers, study 
councils and evaluation committees are increasingly.undertaking 
this task. This clearly emphasizes that evaluation is a function 
of the group: In it all the members concerned with the activity 
must participate. 


CONCLUSION 


We have described in some detail the seven components 
of an administrative process. The administrators should give 
due regard to allof them so that the effective administration 
is ensured, the achievement of educational goals is facilitated. 


Thedetails of the components given above are practically 
taken from U.S.A. They have been sought to be made applicable 
in our country. This has been done with clear purpose that the 
researches in U.S.A. should help us in making our own plans and 


Policies. 
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The whole-sale copying of what is done in U.S.A. is not very 
désirable but the adoption of that which is theoretically sound 
and practically feasible is very much required. 


SUMMARY 


The view that there are certain universal factors 
involved in the administrative process can be traced to Socrates. 
But a clear cut description of the components of the 
administrative process has been given by Fayol in the twentieth 
century. Sears, Gregg, Campbell etc. ° Knezevich, AASA have 
identified a number of components of educational adminis- 
tration. s 

A detailed description of seven components is given in this 
chapter. These are: (1) Planning, (2) Organising. (3) Decision 
making, (4) Stimulating, (5) Co-ordinating, (6) Communicating 
and (7) Evaluating. 

J. Planning: Itis commonly understood as an activity 
which leads to a decision for a future course of action. 
Through planning an intelligent direction to the 
activity is given. 

In the educational planning the objectives are to 
be clearly formulated. It should be based on authentic 
data and be a continuous process. 

In India the educational planning is required at 
the levels of Centre, State, Local authorities and 
institutions. 

2. Organising: An organization takes shape when the 
people involved in it are in a co-operative arrangement 
with one another, they are prepared to contribute 
their best to the joint activity andin the organiza- 
tional activity their talents and energies are effectively 
utilized. 

Each organization is made of the formal and the 
informal organizations. The formal organizations are 
aligned with structure. The informal organizations are 
essential for the vitality which means that functioning 
of formal organizations is more facilitated by the 
jnformal organizations in it. 

3, Decision-Making : The Decision-making is considered 
as a sequential process culminating ina single or series 
of decisioas (choices) which stimulate moves or actions, 
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For making a decision certain steps are required to be 
taken. These steps are—(i) clear comprehensive of goal, 
(ii) collection of data, (iii) analysis and interpretation of 
data, (iv) formulation of the alternatives, (v) Evaluation 
of each alternative and (vi) selecting the particular 
alternative. 


ri 4, Stimulating: The success of an administrator very 
much depends on the stimulation which he may provide 
to the members of organization to give their sponta- 
neous co-operation in achieving the organizational 
goals. A good administrator avoids the exercise of 
authority as far as possible. 


4, Co-ordinating : Through co-ordination the purposes of 
organization are achieved. For the success of co-ordina- 
tion the plan of work must be chalked out, the partici- 
pant must be informed about the activity which has 
to be performed by him and each individual must be 
ready to work willingly according to the plan. 


y 


6. Communicating : Through the process of communication 
individuals are brought in mutual relationships. The 
communication must be a three-way process viz,“ 
upwards, horizonal and downward. 


-7. Evaluation: The evaluation of a programme leads to 
its improvement. It can be done in an administrative 
organization through surveys, co-operative studies, test- 
ing programmes, opinion polls etc. 
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CHAPTER V 
LEADERSHIP IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Leadership is currently the most commonly associated word 
with administration. Whenever there is a discussion on adminis- 
tration or administrator this word finds a place of prominence. 
It is considered that no act of administration can proceed in the: 
direstion of achievement of pre-set goals unless it is steered by 
the leadership. If it is good leadership, goals have greater chances. 
of achievement. If it is bad leadership, the attainment of goals. 
is a remote possibility. It must also be remembered that even 
setting of goals isan act of leadership. Thus to have a clear 
perspective of Educational Administration we must make an 
approach towards the understanding of the nature of Leadership- 
and Leadership behaviour. 


MEANING OF LEADERSHIP 


The dictionary meanings of leadership are given as “the 
act of being in the van of an enterprise” or “the act of directing 
the activities of those organized to achieve a given goal.” 
Both these dictionary meanings emphasize that leadership 
relates to the assumption of the responsibilities for directing. 
The leadership in education means directing of the activities of 
those engaged in the training of minds towards the achieve- 


ments of the goals set by those persons who have organized. 
themselves for the same. 


Bartky uses the word influencing in place of directing. 
According to him the dictionary meanings of education and’ 
leadership “suggest that educational leadership involves influen- 
cing.” He Proceeds to explain the term leadership by 
classifying it according to: (1) its manner of operation, (2) its: 
functions, (3) its source of authority, or (4) the philosophy 
of tlie organization the leader serves. The first classification: 
emphasizes the way in which leadership functions. It may be 
through example or teaching, mediation or coercion that the 
leadership may influence the people. The second classificatiom 
recognizes leaderas an employee of organization to serve its. 
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ends. The organizational functions which the leader is required 
to perform are: 1. The legislative function, 2. The judicial 
function, 3. The executive function, 4. The advocate 
function, and 5: The expert function. The third classification 
defines leadership in terms of its source of power. The sources 
‘of power are described as: 1. National sources, 2. Divine 
sources, 3. Contract, and 4. Usurpation. The fourth classi- 
fication refers to the political philosophy ofa state which can 
determine what its social leaders are like as well as how its 
government officials comfort themselves". 

While we have no dispute with the above classification it 
seems necessary to formulate more pointedly our ideas about 
leadership. The social psychologists and political scientists 
have created multiple facet concepts of leadership. Weare 
describing below some of these concepts. 

According to La Piere and Farmsworth “Leadership is a 


behaviour that affects the behaviour of other people more 


than their behaviour affects that of the leader.’”"* This 


‘definition clearly points out that the leader is one who 


leads the behaviour of the other individuals. The others follow 
him and whatever he does affect others. 

The leadership is such an affair in which two parties are 
involved. One is that which leads, makes such suggestions 
which are acceptable to others, acts as a model and gives 
commands etc. And the other is that which is led, accepts the 
suggestions of the first party and follows the commands. The 
co-operation of these two parties is essential for the proper 
functioning of leadership. The leader should be acceptable 
to the followers. He must always see that his followers take 
his advice, accept his opinions and perform those actions which 


"he approves of. In case, the followers do not do this, the 


y loose the position of ascendancy. It is, therefore, 
necessary that the leader should always be prepared to adjust 
himself to the wishes and desires of the followers. It is quite 
an apt remark that “the leader himself is led by those whom 
he seeks to lead.” 2 

Pigor’s definition of leadership seems to be quite adequate. 
lt takes into consideration the influence of the leader over 
other members. According to this definition “Leadership 


is a concept applied to the personality-environment relation 
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to -describe the situation when a personality is so placed in 
ènzvironment that his well feeling, and insight direct and control 
others in the pursuit of a common cause.’ It is to be 
emphasized once again‘that the influence should be voluntary. 
In case it is derived from a power given to one or fewindividuals 
by some external source to the group itself, then the relation- 
ship will be that of headship rather than that of the leadership. 

The leadership may be conceived symbolic, formal, or 
functional. The symbolic leadership conceives leadership 
Primarly an attribute of personality. The formal leadership 
as conceived in terms of status, title or Position recognized in a 
formal organization. The functional leadership is thought of 
In terms of function or role performed in an organized group. We 
will-describe them more vividly. 


SYMBOLIC LEADERSHIP 


The leadership is conceived in terms of the important 
“personality traits. These traits are described in many ways. 
Some refer to them as dependability, friendliness, initiative, 
_Persistancy, clarity of thought, high morale etc. Some look to 
these traits in the physical development of the individual. 
Tallness is taken to be an important trait of leadership. In many 
of the interviews to select the officers for public service the tall 
or handsome has been found to have an edge over the short 
orugly. This, however, is not a very correct approach. Height 
or complexion or features have not much to do with leadership. 
If these would have been the important traits, Napolean or 


Hitler or even Mahatma Gandhi would never have been the 
leaders, 


This type of concept of a leader persists because of people’s 
visualisation of a leader as an individual with unlimited powers 
who can provide necessary security and protection to them. 
In the words of Knezevich, “the leader is perceived as kind of a 
‘knight on a white horse’ and described as being larger in 
physical size, stronger, more intelligent, more matured, more 
cultured, and more impressive than you or I or any other of his 
followers. The longing of followers for security and dependence 
is Satisfied through the development of such a symbol.’ The 
leader is thus a symbol to his followers, 

The symbolic leadership usually flourishes in those situations 
where the contacts between the followers. and the leader are 
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quite remote. The Prime Minister has only very remote contacts 
with the people of his country. In this situation the formal 
leadership has better chances to function. The people only view 
his outward qualities and are guided by the image of him 
created by radio, television, press or films. 

The image of a leader created by a mass media of communi- 
cation may be distorted if there are frequent contacts between 
him and his followers and the people find him a person different 
from the image created. The publicity may make a person a 
leader till the qualities attributed to him are not put to test. 
As soon as he is found wanting the myth of leadership is broken. 

In the field of education the directors of education or the 
officers at the secretariat or directorate level can create an 
image of leadership, Since these persons do not come in 
frequent contact with a large mass of teachers they may acquire 
the role of symbolic leaders. But they shall also have to put 
their policies and plans to test for an enduring symbolisation of 
themselves as leaders. 

FORMAL LEADERSHIP 

This type of leadership is also described as status leader- 
ship. The leader is by virtue of his status, position or formal 
authority. Since the head of the school has been putin the 
position of authority he is recognized as the formal leader. 
Similarly an administrator is obeyed and followed because he has 
been appointed by law to administer. This type of leadership 
is very common in our country. The teachers obey the head 
because he is superior to them in position, status and standing. 
‘The teachers look to the legalistic position and hence fee] that 
they have to carry out the orders of the head and the officers 
of the department or the members of the managing heads. 

The status or formal leadership is necessary in every orga- 
nization. No organization can function if there are not some 
persons with positions of authority. But these persons can be 
true leaders if they are also recognized as such for their ability, 
drive and initiative. Many of the principals in our secondary 
schools get the position soméhow or the other and then spend 
all their time in pleasing their bosses. The teachers know that 
their capabilities are poor and their efforts for the improvement 
of administration are negative. They do not have any respect 
for them but for the fear of punishment obey them. 
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~ In case the status leadership is inevitable an adequate 
training for it is obligatory. The trained person can utilize the 
position for becoming the true leader of the individuals. A good 
educational administrator does not take recourse to his position 
in establishing himself as leader but banks upon his ability to 
lead in matters for which he has a higher training than his 
follower and fellow workers. 
FUNCTIONAL LEADERSHIP : 

Leadership can be functional. It means that the leadership 
influences the activities of an organized group so that goals for 
it are set and efforts are made to achieve them. The leadership 
emerges in a group situation. An organization needs leaders so 
that its functions may be performed. 

Bartky considers that a leader of an organization functions. 
in his legislative capacity by making basic decisions with respect. 
to values and policies. He discharges his judicial functions by 
mediating between members of the organization and between 
the organization and its members. Asan executive he controls. 
the co-ordinative effort of the organization. He functions as an 
advocate by promoting and advertising policies and ideas that 

“he considers important for the organization to accept. He acts as. 
an expert by giving authoritative advice and guidance.’ 

When any individual in the organization performs any of 
the above functions he assumes the functional leadership. For 
example a principal of a school acts asan executive leader. The 
teachers may be leaders assuming advocate function “or expert 
function and so on. Thus in any organization leadership can be 
found to function everywhere. 


In the words of Stogdill leadership is ‘a process of influencing 
the activities of an organized group in the task of goal setting 
and goal achieving®.”’ Knezevich considers it as an accepted 
definition of functional leadership. 

Morphet, Johns and Reller define the leadership in terms of 
leadei behaviour. They describe that ‘briefly’ any person provides 
leadership for a group when he : 

(1) helps a group to define tasks, goals and purposes ; 

(2) helps a group to achieve its tasks, goals and purposes ; 

(3) helps to maintain the group by assisting in providing 

for group and:individual needs’.”’ 
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Clearly the definition given as above is the clarification ọf 
the meaning of functional leadership. a 


It may be emphasized here that the functions of a leader 
depend on the kind of the group which is being led. It depends- 
on the structure and the goal of the group. Political, social or 
religious leaders have different functions to perform.” The 
General in an army has to perform a different function from 
that of the priest in Church. So also the functions of a political. 
leader are different from the functions of a leader in the school 
community. It is, therefore, necessary that we understand the 
nature of the group in which an educational administrator has- 
to function as a leader. 


THE GROUP 


The educational administrator has to deal with groups. His 
effectiveness depends on the way he leads the group. But to 
lead the group he must be aware of its structure and nature 
and the group behaviour. Jn making a study of the Human 
Groups, Homans arrived at some important conclusions. 


Homans concluded that the underlying human relations. 
differ from group to group in degree rather than kind, Each 
person may belong to different groups and large groups may be 
sub-divided into smaller groups and cliques. He considered that. 
there are mutually interdependent elements of the behaviour of 
a group which are described as sentiment, activity and inter- 
action, Analysing these elements with respect to the external and. 
| internal system of the group which together being conceived of as 
making up the total social system he opined that the sentiments, 
activity and interaction ofa group are conditioned by the external 
‘ environment of the group. The external environment of the 
( group constantly changes and these elements are also in constant. 
flux. Thus the entire external system of the group constantly 
changes. 


The three element 


system of the group. He defined : 3 
behaviour that is an expression -of the sentiments toward one 


4 another developed by members in the course of their life 
together’. He explained that the internal system of a group 1s 
also constantly changing and therefore the total social system of. 


a group is constantly changing.® ş 


— a i 
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s were also examined on the internal 
the internal system as “grêup 
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_ Some of the hypotheses concerning the interactions have 
been adopted by Morphet, Johns and Reller to define the 
leadership pattern in the schools. The three hypotheses which 
have been applied to an educational situation are given below 
together with the example of their application. 


HYPOTHESIS 1. If the frequency of interaction between 
two or more persons increases, the degree of their liking for 
one another will increase, and vice versa, 


Application to the educational situation: The more closely 
tie interaction between the people involved in educational 
administration there are more chances of their liking each other, . 


HYPOTHESIS 2. Jf the intractions between the members 
of the group are Srequent in the external System, sentiments of 
liking will grow up between them, and these sentiments will lead 


in turn to further interactions over and above the interactions of the 
external system. 


Application to the educational situation: When the teachers 
and administrators work together on the job the sentiments 
of liking grow between them. These sentiments then lead to 
other activity beyond the requirements of the job. 


HYPOTHESIS 3. 4 decrease in the Srequency of interaction 
between the members ofa group and outsiders, accompanied by 
an increase in the strength of their negative sentiments towards 
outsiders, will increase the Srequency of interaction and the 


strength of positive sentiments among the members of a group and 
vice versa. 


Application to the educational situation : When the teachers and 
the community relations or administrators and teachers relations 
become less cordial and there is lack of contact then this lessen- 
ing of relationship is accompanied by an increase in the nega- 
tive sentiments of each &roup towards the other. It means that 
there is more hostility between them. But the members of each 
group.are drawn closer. It is the reason why very frequently we 


find administrators taking entirely a different stand than the 
teachers. 


The hypotheses of Homans thus provide useful clues to the 


understanding of the teacher, administrator and the community 
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relationships. For this country it is worth noticing that many 
of the conflicts between the administrators and teachers occur 
because of lack of communication between them and also due to. 
the feeling that they form separate groups, The head in a 
school is not taken as a teacher but as a distinct person belonging 
4o a category of rulers. This is one of the root Causes of tension. 
In those schools in which the head is recognized asa member of 
the ‘we group’ of the teachers he is a successful person in 
administering the school, + 


In Homans’ hypotheses the attention needs to be drawg 
towards one draw back. Itis veryapt to say that the group 
norms and sentiments simply by interaction do not grow in the 
positive direction. For their positive growth good climate is 
needed. Supposing there isa climate of distrust between the 
teachers and administrators due to the attitude adopted by the 
administrators towards the demands of the teachers. In such a 
situation frequent chances of contact May increase the already 
existing hostility. The chances of hostility increase if the climate 
of distrust is kept on and no efforts are made to remove it or to 
have a better atmosphere. A concrete example may be cited. 
‘The teachers demand an increase in their salary grades. The 
administrators cold shoulder it. In such a situation if adminis- 
trators try(to come’in closer. contact with the teachers for the 
assignment of duties or responsibilities or for introducing certain 
improvements in the academic sphere the teachers are likely to 
take the contact as a means of coercion to veer them round to a 
position where they have no privileges but only duties to 
perform. ~~ s 


In brief we can say that Homans’ views give us an under- 
standing of the groups in human society. The -groups with 
different environments exist. But all of them have the common 
elements of sentiment, activity and interaction. These differ 
only in degrees in different groups. 


GROUP CHARACTERISTICS OR DIMENSIONS Gi 


A better understanding of the group characteristics comes to 
us through the study of Hemphill of group situation of many 
‘types. Hemphill identified fifteen characteristics or dimensions. 


-of a group. z 
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These are :— 
1. Size—the number of members of the group. 
2. Viscidity—the feeling of togetherness Jor cohesion of 
the group. 
3. Homogeneity—the degree to which the group members 
are similar in age, sex, background, etc. 
4. Flexibility—the degree to which the group adheres to 
' fixed modes of behaviour. É ; 
, 5. Stability—the frequency with which the group under- 
goes major changes in organisation. 
6. Permeability—the degree to which the group resists 
admission of new members. 
7. Polarization—the degree to which the group works to- 
wards a single definite goal. 
8. Autonomy—the degree to which the group operates 
r independently of direction by other or larger groups. 
9. Intimacy—the degree to which the group members are 
acquainted with one another. 
10. Control—the degree to which the group restricts the 


freedom of members’ behaviour. 


The other five dimensions describe the relationship of a 
-member with the group. These are :— 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


Participation—the degree to which a member takes part 
in the activity. 

Potency—the extent to which vital individual needs 
are satisfied by group membership. 


Hedonic tone—the degree of satisfaction the group 


members obtain from group membership. 


Position —the location of a member within the groups 
status hierarchy, 


Dependence—the degree to which group members de- 
pend upon the group leader,10 


The concept of group dimensions by Hemphill as given 
‘above is of great value in describing, analyzing and evaluating 
‘group behaviour. But Hemphill found that only two of these 
group dimensions had a significant positive correlation: with 
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leadership behaviour. The dimension of viscidity and hedonic 
tone have been found to have positive correlations as ‘$2 and 
‘51 respectively. 

Some of the important conclusions arrived at by Hemphill 
regarding leadership are described below : 

l. ‘‘Emphasisin the usual study of leadership has been 
almost exclusively placed upon the personal characteristics of 
the individual designated as a leader.” 

2. “A leader’s most important function in the dynamics 
of group behaviour may well be that of maintaining group 
membership as a satisfying’ experience for the members ot the 
group and facilitating their acting as a unit rather than as sepa- 
rate individuals,’’and 

3. We should ‘‘look to the fit between the behaviour of the 
individual and the demands of the situation fora definition of 
the quality of leadership.’’* 

LEADERSHIP AND GROUP DYNAMICS o 

The leadership involves a net work of relationships with the 
membersin the group. This relationship depends on indivi- 
dual members recognition that the leader can provide a means 
of need satisfaction or can protect them against threatened loss” 
of need satisfaction. A leader is then successful if he is able to 
analyze the situations and people accurately and act effectively 
on his analysis. The leader must know the people, their needs 
and the situation in which the needs have arisen and require 
satisfaction. 

A leader must be a scientist. The essence of science is 
exploration and experimentation, the results of science are 
changes. Thus a leader explores and experiments and brings 
about effective changes so that the purposes or goals set for the 
group are achieved. The sciences which this scientist has to 
make use of are psychology and the dynamics of the group. 
The psychology gives him knowledge of the human personality 
and the group dynamics enter in his understanding of the 
group behaviour. ate K : 

The group dynamics is described as an ‘empirical attempt 
to develop general laws to describe the way a group functions.’’!8 
From the point of view of group dynamics the human associa- 
tions are classified as: (1) aggregates, (2) groups, and 
(3) organizations. ° : 


a 
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An aggregate is a mere collection of people. It is a crowd 
which assembles without any pre-conceived purpose just at the 
spur of the moment as when the people stop at the sight of an 
accident. [Itis transitory and dissolves as soon as the point of 
attraction isremoved. It is the most elementary organization. 

The group is a collective formation of the people who have 
unity of purpose and are capable of acting in a unitary manner 
towards the environment. In a group there is co-ordinated effort 
and since it has unity of purpose also there is not any seeable 
difference between a group and an organization. Thus the laws 
of group dynamics are equally operative in any organization. 
This implies that in educational organizations the leadership can. 
operate effectively if there is an understanding of the group 
behaviour. 

Bariky describes five approaches to the study of group 
dynamics. These are: 1. Analytical approaches, 2. Inter- 
actional approaches, 3. Psycho-analytical approaches, 4. 
Sociometrical approaches, and 5. Field approaches, f 

The analytical approach to the study of group dynamics is 
described as “attempts to isolate, either intuitively or through 
factor analysis, the variables that are most useful in describing 
a group and most likely to help in predicting behaviour,””14 
Hemphill and Westie!’ have intuitively defined fourteen such 
variables. 

In analytical approach cohesiveness is a key concept. By 
cohesiveness is meant a feeling of gtoupness. The attraction of 
the members towards the organization is described by it. A 
cohesive organization is that in which the members feel identi- 
fication with the organization and the organization gives the 
chances to its members to satisfy their drives, 

The interactional approach makes a special study of the 
overt behaviour of the group members as they interact with one 
another. The leader employs his understanding of the group 
behaviour for stimulating those interactions which promote group 
progress and makes efforts to suppress those which inhibit it, 

Tae psycho-analytical approach makes the leader a sort of 
“home spun psychiatrist, although he remains a group member 

and avoids becoming a clinician.”16 He makes efforts to resolve 
the suppressions and repressions of the members of the organiza- 
tion and attempts to make them’ to identify themselves with 
the organization. 
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The sociometric approach is used by the leader for determin- 
ing cliques, cleavages and isolates within his group. This’app- 
roach also helps him to evaluate his own popularity. 


The field approach has vast potentialities for a leader. 
The leader's thinking, may be directed by defining a problem 


and highlighting its concepts. Ë 
LEADERSHIP STYLE 

The leadership as has already been explained ensures the 
movement towards previous selected goals. It moves the people 
to workina set direction. It channelizes the energies, of 
members towards the attainment of specific objectives. . The 
followers of the leader work asthe leader directs them. They 
pool their efforts so that the leader wishes may be fulfilled. 

The leader may adopt many techniques so that his follo- 
wers work in accordance with his directions. These techniques 
create different climates in the group. They also influence the 
individuals in different manner. We may examine the 
different. climates and different effects on the individuals by 
making a study of leadership styles. 

There are three leadership styles which have been revealed 
to us on the basis of early research. These styles are 1. auto- 
cratic, 2. democratic and 3. laiss’ez-faire or anarchic. 

The Autocratic style of leadership is characterised by the 
authoritarian attitude of the leader. The leader dictates his own 
terms to the members. He assigns them tasks without consul- 
ting them. He selects his subordinates and seeks conformity on 
the part of such persons. 

The Democratic style of leadership is characterised by the 
emphasis on group action or decision. The leaders are free to 
assume power depending upon the desire of the members. 
The leaders do not dominate but seek co-operation. 

In the Anarchic or laissez-faire style of leadership, there is 
complete freedom to group or individual decision without the 
participation or the direction of the leader. In this type of 
leadership the leader is asupplier of materials but not’an 
active participant in the décision making. He participates 
only when asked to do so. 

Variations of the above Jeadership styles are also described. 
One is described as manipulative or pseudo-democratic. 
Knezevich considers that “this style ofleadership is characterised 
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by a leader who makes his desires known’ and then appoints a 


committee, ostensibly to deliberate, but primarily to approve 


his proposals.’ Such a committee, endorses.the views of the 
leader and thus a show of democracy is made while it is the aut- 
hority of the leader which prevails. However, the responsibility 
of decisions rests on the members of the committee as they put 
forward the decisions as their own. A 

Getzels and Guba have developed another group of terms 
to describe leadership styles. These .terms are nomothetic, 
idiographic and transactional.’ 

© The nomothetic leader believes in the status or position 

which he gets on the basis of his legal position. His emphasis 
is on rules and procedures. He forces the subordinates to 
conform to a pattern of behaviour which he expects from them. 

The idiographic leader is one who gives value to individual 
personality. He does not exercise his authority for conformity. 
He giyes free play to the needs of the individual personality. 


The transanctional leader is a compromise between the two 
extremes of the leadership style. Such a leader “appreciates 
the necessity for achieving institutional goals, but at the same 
time hopes that individual personalities will not be violated as 
they strive towards these goals,’’38 


LEADERSHIP AND EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
Educational administration is closely linked with leadership. 

The administration is concerned with administering. The admi- 
nistering is done in an organization. The organization is moved 
through effective leadership. Thus administration is concerned 
with the process of providing leadership. An administrator is 
expected to lead. Hecan lead if he knows the forces operative 
in the organization or is in the know of group dynamics. An 
educational .administrator has to have knowledge of the 
educational organization and the leadership role which he has 
to play. 

_ -An educational organization is not a simple affair. It is @ 
complex structure. Such a structure is composed of a number 
eek and Gas groups. Educational administrator is 

required to know t i i 
role but the situation in tithe Nia ra io 
proceed, In one situation a particular type of group might be 
active. In another entirely a new group has to be dealt with. 
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“A principal of a large school has to deal with the fornial 
group of teachers, students, parents, managements and depart- 
mental officials and also with the informal groups of cliques 
among the teachers, gangs among the students, politically minded 
people among the parents and business interest among the 
“management or the community in general. He has to under- 
stand the forces operative ineach group. He has to visualize 
the situation in which the action is required to be taken. He 
has to keep the lead in his hands in different situations with 
different groups and in different complexity of the activities. ə 


Different roles are expected by the different groups or even 
different individuals from the administrators. Campbell and Gregg 
have emphasized the conflicting expectations faced by the 
administrators!®. The teachers expect a different role from the 
administrators than the managements or the government officials. 
Even different teachers view differently the role of the adminis- 
trators. The administrator has his own perception of his role. 
It is needed that the administrator reconciles these differences 
in role perceptions. Thus the behaviour pattern of an adminis- 
trator is conditioned by a number of situational factors. 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Bartky considers that “an educational leader is always 
trying to get others to accept his decisions or his objectives, or 
encouraging them to join him in some common purpose. His 
{kill like that of any other leader, rests on his ability to make 
significant judgments and to encourage others to accept these 


judgements”. 
A Bartky has indentified three types of educational leaders : 
1. the educational statesman, 2. the teacher, and 3. the 


administrator. 

The educational statesman is concerned with presenting the 
facts objectively and persuading the others to veer round to 
his point of view by clear expression of his opinion and making 
an appeal to their rationality. The teacher also adopts the 
method of persuation. But this method he adopts in the 
beginning which he may change if the situation demands for 
stronger means of influence. The educational administrator has 
to run the organization. The means of influence which he has 
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to-adopt will depend upon the group forces cana and the 
sittiational factors. 

In the present chapter we have very specifically dealt with 
the third category of educational leaders. But the operative 
conditions of leadership role are also applicable to the other two 
categories. 

An educational administrator has to provide democratic 
leadership. He has to work with a group of people. These 
groups have their own characteristics. The administrator needs 
tq understand the group and the leadership tasks. To lead, his 
knowledge of group dynamics should be comprehensive. 

In any situation the administrator in education is confronted 
with the people. Whether he purchases furniture for the school 
or plans the time-table or visits the library he has the goal of 
helping the pupils. All such activities are conditioned by his 
understanding of the pupils’ needs, Inthe performance of his 
duties he is also coming in contact with other people, the teachers, 
parents, community members, businessmen etc. If he is a good 
leader he will know how to deal with them so that his ultimate 
goal that is providing of good education may be achieved. 


This chapter has dealt with the theoretical concepts of 
leadership and has made an attempt to describe the type of 
leadership behaviour which is most conducive for: the efficient 
functioning of educational administration. It may be said briefly 
that educational administration today depends on how leader- 
ship role is played. The leadership role very much depends on 
group processes, The group processes determine the human 
relations, Ultimately the problem of educational administration 
reduces itself to the problem of maintaining better human 
relations by the administrators.** 


CONCLUSION 


The leadership is defined by Pigor as “a concept applied to. 
the personality-environment relation to describe the situation 
when a personality is so placed ir, environment that his will, 
feeling and insight direct and control others in the pursuit of 
a common cause.’ 

The leadership may be conceived as symbolic, formal or 
functional. The symbolic leadership concerns leadership prim- 


**This aspect is being discussd in Chapter VII 
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arily an attribute of personality. The formal leadership» is 
conceived in terms of status, title or position recognized in a 
forma] organization. The functional leadership is thought of in 
terms of function or role performed in an organized group. 


The effectiveness of an educational administrator depends 
on the way he leads the group. He should have an understanding 
of the nature and the structure of the group and must identify 
himself with the group with which he is dealing. 

According to Hemphill there are fifteen dimensions ofa 
group. They are size, viscidity, homogeneity, flexibility, stability, 
permeability, polarization, autonomy, intimacy, control, parti- 
cipation, potency, hedonic tone, position and dependence. He 
found that only two of these group dimensions had a significant 
positive correlation with leadership behaviour. 


The leader must know the people, their needs and the 
situation in which the needs have arisen and require satisfaction. 
A leader explores and experiments and brings about effective 
changes so that the purposes or goals set in the group are 
achieved. He applies the principles of group dynamics. The 
group dynamics is described as ‘‘an empirical attempt to develop 
general laws to describe the way a group functions.” 


The leaders adopt many techniques sò that their followers 
may work in accordance with their directions. Describing the 
leadership styles on the basis of the techniques émployed or 
attitudes adopted by the leaders towards their followers we find 
that there are three important styles: The Autocratic, The 
Democratic and the Anarchic or Laiss’ez-faire. 


The behaviour pattern of an educational administrator is 
conditioned by a number of situational factors. His role 
perception may be different from the perception of his role by 
community, teachers or pupils. To avoid conflicts he should 


assume leadership in different situations insuch a manner that 
his role is not very much Gifferent from the expected one. 
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CHAPTER V1 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATOR 
AND HIS COMPETENCY 


It is upon the competency of Educational Administratérs 
that the success of educational programme depends. In any ' 
organization men mean more than the structure. In an under- 
developed society the organizations are ill conceived so men 
mean much more than what they mean in a developed society. , 
In the present state of Indian society they are men who matter , 
most in running any organization, association, industry or 
project. 

Joseph J. Spengler has observed : 

“Transformation of an underveloped society into a deve- 
loped one entails transformation of the contents of the 
minds of the elite who direct and of the men who man 
such underdeveloped society.” 

In India we are concerned with the rapid progress in the 
society. We take education as an important tool to achieve 
this. The education can serve the society in case it is organized 
to discharge this purpose. For its proper organization and 
management we need a galaxy of administrators. These adminis- 
trators must have right attitudes of mind towards their obliga- 
tions and have certain competencies in them. Ultimately, we 
may say that a society gains or loses as the men who manage its 
affairs in various fields are competent or otherwise. Since the ; 
growth of the society is linked with the growth of education it 
boils down to the preposition that it is to a substantial extent 
upon the competencies of her educational administrators that _ 
the growth, development and progress of a nation depends. 

WHY TALK OF COMPETENCIES ? 


The problem of competency is 
problem of personal motivation for a job. 


closely linked with the 
If one individual has 
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intrinsic and extrinsic motivations for a particular job he is likely 
to acquire the competency in the job. The intrinsic and extrinsic 
motivations are separately emphasized because in the absence 
of intrinsic motivation the extrinsic motivations will not develop 
the competencies even though they may lead the individual 
towards his goal. In fact the human behaviour is a function of 
conditions within the person as well as those without him. The 
behaviour in respect to a job or any other activity is the product 
of internal conditions of the individual and the external situation 
in the environment. The competency of an individual for a job 
or an activity is thus determined by his internal and external 
make-up. j 


It is obvious that in case an individual possessés certain 
desirable internal motivations and a congenial external environ- 
ment he will be successful in that activity for which the internal 
motivations are desirable and the environment is congenial. But 
in the present state of our knowledge we can neither specifically 
enumerate the desirable internal motivations nor congenial en- 
vironment for any activity. For example, a person having a 
high level of aspiration may become a notorious dacoit or a great 
scientist., In his make-up not only level of aspiration but so 
many other conditions will be involved. Similarly a person placed 
in the same situation as the other may not behave in the 
Same manner. We cannot predict with certainty what type of 
individual with what attributes will behave in what manner in 
a particular situation. But one thing can be attempted. It can 
be seen that certain individuals with certain attributes in some 
relatively fixed situation may tend to behave in a particular 
manner. When we talk of competency of an administrator we 
are talking in this vein, We are not assuming the role of psychi- 
atrist and are not going to analyze the minds of administrators. 
We are rather making an attempt to analyze the responsibilities 
of the administrators and on the basis of experience and research 
studies are putting forward certain attributes which may be 
responsible for an efficient discharge ot their duties. 


It is now realized that a person with certain characteristics 
is more liable to succeed in his job as an administrator than one 
who does not have them. The study of successful administrators 
has led to this belief. Thus we are talking about the competen- 
cies of an administrator because of two reasons : (1) the behaviour 
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pattern is a product of internal and external conditions and tos a 
certain extent these conditions can be determined to define a 
particular behaviour pattern, and (2) the efficient administra- 
tion needs certain attributes and these attributes can be identified 
to a fairly reliable degree by research and experience. 


“WHY ONE WISHES g 


TO BE AN ADMINISTRATOR ? 

One's wish to become something is not an isolated event. Tt- 
mostly depends on the influence of the others on him for quite 
sometime and his own assessment, may be wishful or at the leyel 
of day dreams. It is, therefore, difficult to answer the question 
posed here with respect to a particular individual unless a psycho- 
logical probe is made. It does not mean that in general terms 
we cannot answer this question. The man’s desire for self- 
Prestige, for good living, for dominance etc. have all been estab- 
lished beyond doubt. So when such a question as posed here 
comes before us we try to find its answer in its degree of esatis- 
faction of man's urges, desires and needs. 


MOTIVATION VERSUS SATISFACTION 
There is a difference between a motivated and a satisfied 
Person. A motivated person accepts increasing slaw 
and personally identifies himself with on going programmes £ 
manifests evidence of growth and development. Sa tisi a on 
the other hand is an indication of job fulfilment. e t e 
may be an aspect of dissatisfaction in the over all feeling © mee 
faction, It may be due to the desire to improve his aS $ 
In the words of Peter F. Drucker : “This kind of disse ae ee 
is the most valuable attitude any company can Page’ 5 pes 
employees and the most real expression of pride in E S 
and of responsibility-..--- responsibility.....not satis 
the only thing that will serve”. ication 
Thus we need a motivated person who has aS ae hi 
dissatisfaction engrained in his job fulfilment con Ply 


i isfaction is 
inis i no trace of dissatis: c } 
laele sail aver E A n-action. He may allow 


liable to fall down to comp ae ee ee hae E 
the things to drift. He may have shige: 
is going on nicely. His desire for change may beco P 
letely banished from his thoughts. ; 
Eis may be remembered here that th 
move two persons in different directions. 


e same motivation may 
“Even such basic needs , 
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as hunger bring different behaviour patterns in the search: of 
food. One may beg for it. The other may earn it through hard 
labour. Similar is the case with satisfaction. A particular 
person who draws fat salary may become fully satisfied and 
may become inactive while other person may still have the tinge! 


of dissatisfaction for not being able to discharge his responsi~ ` 


bility or for not being at the top. It means that the success at 
job is as mucha resultant factor of motivation as of internal 
make-up of the individual. 


WHAT WE MEAN BY 
COMPETENCE AND COMPETENCY ? 


Graff and Street in their exhaustive book ‘Improving 
Competence in Education ‘Administration’’, define competence 
as “a desired quality of job performance*’. They consider com- 
petence asa quality and feel that it can best be considered in: 
terms, of element relationships. Now qualities in themselves, 
do not show relatedness. The relatedness is shown by patterns. 
It is, therefore, through the patterns of behaviour that the 
genuine understanding of competence is achieved, 


The competence was described in the past in terms of 
qualities or traits. A person having the traits or qualities of 
enthusiasm , fluency, industry, neatness, open-mindedness, 
scholarship etc. was described as competent. But these quali- 
ties in themselves, mean nothing. They own a meaning only 
when they are engrained in the pattern of behaviour. A person 
may have trait of open-mindedness. It conveys us nothing un-: 
less we qualify it with the circumstances in which this trait 
is of value. Wemay say that an administrator listens to his 
employees’ complaints, woes and reports with an open mind and 
is liked by them. Here we understand that the behaviour 
pattern of the administrator is desirable and hence he possesses 
competence so far as his relations with his subordinates are con- 
cerned. Itisin this sense that Graff and Street consider. 
compétence as ‘‘patterned behaviour—a-pattern of general action, 
which tends by and large to repeat itself as similar situations , 
arise®”’. 


Campbell, Corbally and Ramseyer consider competency as 
“related to the ability to do something”. In the case of the 
administrator, it is the ability to behave in a way which research’! 
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and our value criteria show is effective administrative behaviour”. 
“A competency”, they consider, “‘is a factor which can be shown 
to contribute or to be an integral part of effective administrative 
behaviours”. The qualities like pleasing personality, scholarship, 
amiable nature etc. may be required in an educational adminis- 
trator but they can be classified as competency for an educational 
administrator if each of them could be shown to be related to 
behaviour which is described as effective administrative behaviour. 


The competence in Educational administration can be achiev- 
ed through the behaviour pattern of the administrator. Much 
of the confusion in our country regarding “who can be an admini- 
strator” is around the feeling that any one who has seniority, -& 
good academic record and a facility to talk fluently at the time 
of interview can be.a good administrator. It is true that these 
qualities are needed in the administrator but more important is 
how they are made explicit in the behaviour pattern of the 
administrator. A person may have experience of say, twenty 
years of working in the Education Department, put he may have 
not learnt anything worthwhile during these years. He might 
have performed routine jobs. To consider him as the fittest person 
for the post of Director of Education is like making a mason, who 
had carried bricks on his head for twenty years in the construc- 
tion of a building, an engineer because of this experience. A good 
academic record is helpful if it is related to the floating of new 
ideas. The knowledge put to practical use in different situations 
can only justify knowledge as an important attribution of admi- 
histrative behaviour. Fluency in speaking may be used to mis- 
guide the people rather than to express clearly & View pout 
Many a demagogue talk often and talk fluently but what they 
talk is many times irrelevant, illogical and misleading. They 
cannot be called as competent administrators. 


E DETERMINED ? 


sled to a n 
ifferent tec 
l administrators. 


d in a number of studies. 
tched others’ performance of 
ze of job and their own 
perform- 


HOW COMPETENCIES AR 


The problem of listing-competencie 


Search-studies. These studies employed d 
es in the educationa 


umber of re- 
niques for 
identifying competenci The 
technique of job analysis was adopte 
“In such studies a number of people wa 
“a job and made reports regarding the natur ipa 
Judgment regarding the ineffective OF effective ways O 
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ing.that job. Thus the competencies for the performance of a 
particular nature of job were identified. Another technique used 
was observational technique. A single researcher observed a 
number of administrators during the performance of their duties 
and gathered the data from his observations. The technique 
of introspective analysis was employed in the studies where > the ` 
administrators were asked to think about and analyze their own 
performance to arrive at conclusions about the job. Ina number 
of studies a combination of the techniques was used. 


. It may once again be emphasized that we should search a 
pattern of competencies rather than competencies. in isolation. 
When we observe a successful administrator our observation 
should not be limited to his quality in performing one particular 
activity in paritcular situation. A principal of a school may be 
prepared to revise his programmes on the advice of his superiors 
but not on the advice of his subordinates. By observing his 
behaviour pattern in either of situations alone we cannot arrive 
at a correct conclusion regarding the competency needed in a good 
administrator. Similarly the same quality of adaptability may 
have to be used in different ways in different Situations. It will 
have to be seen that the successful administrative behaviour 
depends on factors of adaptability in adoptable’ situations. | 


To determine the competency pattern it is necessary that the 
nature of job is described. The competence is assayed in terms 
of job performance and, therefore, the competence needs to be 
described, first in terms of the job tobe done. An engineer or 
doctor may have a different competency pattern than an educa- 
tional administrator. To determine this pattern, the job. of 
engineer or the doctor must be described. i Taes 


Once the job is described the competency pattern depends on 
the skill, knowledge and methods used to perform the job. An 
educational administrator understands his job but mere under- 
standing will not make him competent. He must also know how 
to do his jobin the best manner Thus the needed know-how 
is the second element involved in the competency pattern. 


The third element involved in competency pattern is theory 
and beliefs. The behaviour pattern of the administrator is depen- 
dent on his beliefs, on his philosophy. A Director nicely treats 
his staff because he thinks that all men are equal or he believes 
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in the dignity of man. A principal is soft-spoken: because „he 
believes in the theory of persuation. j i 
The three elements described above are essential for the 
competency pattern. But the competency pattern does not 
result unless all the three interact. ‘‘Competency results when 
the job tasks, the appropriate know-how, and the appropriate 
theory understandings are present, are purposefully engaged and 
are interacting to produce the best possible behaviour commen- 
surate with the quality 6f the applied elements*.” 
WHAT COMPETENCIES ARE REQUIRED y 
FOR AN EFFECTIVE ADMINISTRATIVE BEHAVIOUR ? 


Competency is described as a factor which contributes to 


effective administrative behaviour. It is also explained above 
that competency patterns can be determined through research. 
Here we will like to enumerate certain competencies or competency 
patterns which have been found to determine effective administra- 
tive behaviour. a 

It may be remembered that the patterns which we are des- 
cribing may be found to be basic to administration in most of the 
situations. However, each situation may require certain minor or 
ency pattern. No administrator can 


major changes in its compet 
have exceptional qualities which may make him superior leader 


in all situations. He may be good in one situation, average in an- 
other and below the average in the third. But if an administra- 
tor is able to assess a situation and is able to judge the particular 
skills: which it may require, he possesses very vital competency 
pattern. 

Since competencies are essentially related to the person of the 
administrator we have to describe them in terms of the persona- 
lity of the administrator. We will deal with the personal attri- 
putes of the administrator, his training and his qualities of deal- 
ing with other individuals. 

1. The Person of the Administrator: An administrator 
should be a person with 2 very well adjusted personality. He 
should be healthy and mentally alert. Certain duties on the 
personality traits of the administrators have revealed that traits- 
are not essentially the same as they are to be found in the 
people belonging to other professions. In a study by Kinnard. 


White on ‘Personality Characteristics of- Educational Leaders « 
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for succesful administrator role can be discriminated from that 
of a successful researcher role.” White found that ‘‘a high degree 
of interest in people and in dealing with people, a relatively high 
intellectual ability, a concern for social norms, a high regard for 
exactness, a tendency to be concerned with practical, immediate 
needs rather than with theoretical concerns, and a tendency to- 
wards conservatism along with a sensitivity to traditional ideas 
as opposed to radical ‘free thinking’ would all appear, to be 
closely related to satisfactorily fulfilling the administrative role. 
In general the educational administraror appears to be a practi- 
cally oriented extrovert”, On the other hand White's findings 
also reveal that “a strong pre-occupation with things and ideas 
rather than with people an exceptionally high intellectual ability, 
a desire to master nature for its own sake, a tendency to be inter- 
nally and theoretically oriented as opposed to having a practical 
orientation, an inclination towards experimenting with radical 
ideas, and a high degree of self-sufficiency would all appear to 
facilitate adjustment to the researcher role. In general, the educa- 
tional researcher appears to be a self-sufficient introvert®’, 


(i) Physical Characteristics: An educational administrator 
should have good health and physical energy. The job of an edu- 
cational administrator is a tough one and he will have to be on 
his toes for quite a substantial time of his working period. In 
many good institutions the head’s work begins from 8 a.m. and 
ends late in night. He has practically to work on all days of the 
week. Even on Sundays when his staff enjoys holiday he is 
busy either in solving some typical problem which has arisen, or 
is meeting visitors or is completing the pending work. A bad 
health makes him irritable and lack of energy restricts him to 
take initiative in educational programming. 


It is also desirable that the administrator has a normal 
physical appearance. All of us may remember how a very tall 
or very short or a fat or a very lean. person as an administrator 
invites adverse comments from -the people dealing with him. 
For any failing of his physical appearance is made a capital 
issue. A very fat headmaster may genuinely feel difficulty in deal- 
ing with children, members of the community and the parents. 
True, the good administrators overcome these difficulties with 


A Comparison of Administrators and Researchers; it was: 
discovered that ‘‘personality characteristics which are necessary: 
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their other attributes but taking all things as equal the perspn 
with normal appearance has better chances of success. 


2. Mental Characteristics: Many studies have establish- 
ed positive relationships between intelligence and leadership. 


4 (i) Intelligence : The above average intelligence in an educa- 
tional administrator is needed since he has normally to deal with 
the educated persons and those who are quite intellgent. It is not 
necessary that the adnfinistrator should have very high I.Q. 
Today more stress is laid on the various factors of intelligence 
than intelligence as a whole. Among the factors of intelligence 
which should be present in an administrator in an above average 
amount are the factors of verbal reasoning and observational 
factors. These factors will bring success in the performance of 
the duty of the administrator. 


The study mentioned above by White used Sixteen persona- 
lity Factor Questionnaire, the Factor B being for low intelligence 
versus high intelligence. The Administrators scored significantly 
high (P="01) than the general population. The Researchers 
also scored significantly high on this factor. But the Researchers 
scored higher than Administrators on this factor. This means 
that the administrators should have higher intelligence than the 
average population but to be successful they need not have such 
high intelligence as is needed in the work of researchers. A num- 
ber of studies have also shown that the effectiveness of a leader 
js minimized if he is a great deal more intelligent than the group 
which he is to lead. In such a case the administrator fails to 
realize the limitations of his co-workers and the co-workers feel 
that he is talking purposely over their heads to stamp his scholar- 
ship. It may be said that “there needs to be an upper limit of 


intelligence as well as a lower limit of it for the job of an 


administrator!” 


(ii) Insight : It is difficult to define this trait. It is, how- 
ever, clear that insight is an ability to look deeper, to keep beyond 
the surface and to understand the implication of the problem or 
situation. A good administrator*must have this ability. Since 
insight is defined differently by different investigators we do not 
make any attempt to present a formal definition of it. We will 
like to explain it simply as a mental attribute which enables an 
‘individual to face a problem with a better understanding of the 
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multifarious components of it. There is no doubt in it that such, 
a quality is very much needed in our administrators. 


(iii) Philosophics Mindednes : Philip Smith discovered “‘that 
certain patterns of what he called “‘philosophic-mindedness’’ on 
the part of the educational administrators are related to such 
thingsas staff-morale, communication, and the successful fulfilment 
of certain administrative tasks!*”, This showed that the mental 
attribute which may be termed as philgsophic mindedness also 
depicts an adequate competency pattern. The dimensions of 
philosophic-mindedness are described, as : comprehensiveness, 
penetration and flexibility. 


The comprehensiveness in an adminsitrator may mean his. 
understanding of the problem not only in relation to its imme- 
diate setting but also in a long-range perspective. It emphasized 
that administrator must have an ability of long range vision. 


The administrator needs to have the quality of questioning 
even the self-evident. He should not take the things for granted 
and be complacent. He has to penetrate into the self-evident and. 
analyze it thoroughly. 


The flexibility as opposed to rigidity is a desirable quality.. 
The flexibility, however, does not mean indecision. It means. 
that the administrator does not have a rigid mental attitude from 
which he cannot save himself. He has the tolerance to hear the 
others’ point of view and is prepared to change his opinion in 
the light of sound reasoning which appeals to him. There are 
many administrators who feel that any change of opinion is a 
sign of weakness. They say, “I agree with you but I cannot 
change my opinion.” The impression which such administartors. 
create can well be imagined. 


3. Social Characteristics. Every individual has to come in 
contact with the other individuals. His behaviour pattern is influ- 
enced by their behaviours and he also influences them by his own 
behaviour. Much of such influencing depends upon the individual's. 
social make up. An educated administrator has to influence the 


people with whom he works. His social characteristics determine 
his competencies also. 


What social attributes in the personality of an individual cam 
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enable, him to discharge his responsibilities as educational 
administrator successfully}? These attributes may be described 
as follows : 


(i) Sociable: The administrator must be sociable. In 
White's study all the administrators scored significantly 
higher than the general population on this factor. This 
quality is not very much needed with the researchers. 
The researchers in White’s study scored Significantly 
lower than the general population on this factor. 


(ii) Dominance: The competency .of dominance may, 
always, not help the administrator to discharge his 
Tesponsibilities satisfactorily. Such a pesron -may lean 
towards autocratic leadership which is a handicap in 
“good administration. The educational administration 
requires creative leadership. : For creativity a ‘free 
environment is needed. 


‘In White’s study administrators did not seen scoreel - 
higher on the factor of submissiveness versus dominance ds: 
compared to the general population. The researchers, on the 
other hand, scored on this factor significantly higher than general 
population. We may thus conclude that dominance or sub- 
missiveness is not an attribute which can. be taken asa pre- 
requisite to effective administrative behaviour. 


(iii) Introversion-Extroversion : The Research findings regar- 
ding the significance of introversion-extroversion 
factors in administrative behaviour are not very 
conclusive. It is not found to be correct that an 
extrovert is a better leader or an introvert can be a 
superior guide. In general, the particular administrative 
situation plays a dominant role in determining who will 
be more successful the—introvert or the extrovert. 


White investigated the personality Factor M which he 
described as practical versus Bohémian. introverted. He found 
that researchers scored higher than administrators on this factor 
which indicated that researchers were more of introverts than the 
administrators. In general, it was concluded that the educational 
administrator appeared to be more practically oriented exttoyert, 
Tt may also be seen that similar results about this factor were 
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obtained in the study by R.B. Cattell and J.E. Drevdahl!?.who 
have taken the sample of researchers and administrators in the 
disciplines of physics, biglogy and psychology. The administra- 
tors chosen by Cattell and Drevdahl in their study were heads of 
departments in Universities. : 


(iv) Adaptability and Originality: .Since the educational 


administrator is required te work in different situations, 
the attribute of adaptability, is very much required in 
him. At one time, he is teaching a class, at another 

è supervising. He has to deal with the parents, govern- 
ment officials and members of community. He has to 
quickly adopt himself to different situations. The 
adaptability should be to the situation as well as to the 
ideas. By adaptability of ideas we mean that the 
administrator should have a flexible approach towards 
new ideas. He should value originality. 


Stogdill’* found that correlation of these traits of adaptability 
and originality with leader behaviour was higher than with any 
other personal attribute except popularity. Some writers have 
treated originality as a separate personality attribute whereas 
others have included it as a part of adaptability. Meyers 
considers that “the extent to which the terms originality and 
adaptability were in agreement by definition as meaning ability 
to abjust to situations, there was agreement of a positive 
relationship between adaptability and leadership”, Meyers’ 
conclusions were, however, in the direction of not regarding 
originality as a positive factor in administrator behaviour. 


In Indian situation the competencies of adaptability and 
originality are very essential. The administrator has to deal 
with the ignorant villagers or labourers, superstitious middle 
class persons, intellectualists, bullies, politicians, opportunists 
and chronic critics. He had to adopt himself to the varied 
situations created by them fand has also to steer ahead with 
original ideas. ie P: 


(v) Initiative, persistence and ambition : From the nature of 
work of the educational administrators it is evident that 
these attributes are necessarily required by the 
administrators. A number of investigations also show 
that these are positively related to leader behaviour. 
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The ambition is the drive that creates a desire to beconie 

educational administrator. Ambition to become a 

successful administrator then spurs the individual to 

attain success after the position of administrator has 

been obtained. The initiative and persistence are the 
$ : attributes which take him towards success. 2 


(vi) Judgment and Decision: A few studies which are 
available on the Subject point out that judgment and 
decision are significantly associated with leader 
behaviour. ° 


In Indian situation the hierarchy of officialdom gives a 
chance to the educational administrator to defer decision. and to 
pass on the onerous task of making a judgment to the superior 
officer. Thus even without the presence of these traits 
educational administrator can carry on his work. But what: we: 
eall as successful administration is absent in such cases. „Ñt is 
‘very much required that the proper measures are adopted so that 
only those persons attain the position of educational administra- 
tors who possess these attributes. The piles and piles of files on 
the administrator’s desk, the shutlling of files from one room to 
another, from one office to another and from the clerk to the 
director of education, has done great harm to the cause of 
education itself. 


(vii) Disposition: By disposition we mean such characteris- 
tics as humour, constancy of mood and stability of an 
emotional character. There are. very few studies 
available about this attribute. But the nature of the 
job of educational administrator clearly depicts that 
sense of humour and stability in mood will bring more 
success in the work of the administrator, 


In White’s study Factor F was for desurgency versus 
surgency, Factor I was for tough versus sensitive, Factor N was 
for the right versus shrewd, Factor O was for confident verstis 
insecure, and Factor Q, was for low self-sentiment versus high 
self-sentiment while Factors Q, and Q, were for conservatism 
versus radicalism and group-tied versus self-sufficient. All these 
factors directly or indirectly are related to disposition. It was 
observed that the administrators scored significantly high in 
Factors I, Q and Qs. They scored significantly lower on factors 
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OandQ,. In both cases the comparison was with general 
population. : 


(viii) 


° (ix) 


(x) 


(xi) 


Responsibility, Integrity, Conviction and self-confidence : 
Cowley’s!® study revealed that self-confidence is an, 
important quality for leadership behaviour. Gibb'* 
also reports that leaders show more self-confidence than 
non- leaders: 


Popularity and Prestige: The social psychologists have 
made many valuable investigations regarding these 


_ attributes, Stogdill* found that popularity correlated 


higher with leader behaviour than any other trait 
studied. The only exception was in the case of origina 
lity. Zeleny}® also found popularity or likeableness. 
having a moderatély high relationship to leadership. 


` The popularity and prestige of an educational adminis- 
‘trator are indicative of his success. If the performance ; 


of the administrator is satisfactory he _ gets popularity. 
‘The prestige is related to his way of handling the other 


people and of impressing them with his genuine regard | 


for the sincerity and spirit of accommodation. 


Co-operation: By almost all investigators in the field 
of leadership behaviour co-operation has been found to 
be an essential quality of the leader. An educational 
administrator works democratically when he seeks the 
co-operation of those who work with him. 


Social and Economic Status: This attribute is related 
to leadership behaviour to some extent. In case the 
leader surpasses his co-workers to a great extent in 
social and economic status he has less chances of being 
effective, If the educational administrator is very rich 
or has a very high position then the average teacher 
begins to consider him very much different from 
himself. Thus alk his ideas are received with cynicism 
and with the expression : “Oh ! he can do it since he has 
all that is needed in the world”. 


4, The Educational Background. An educational administrator 
is not a born leader. It is true that certain attributes he may 
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have as part of heredity but even they are not very effective un- 
less they are properly trained. His competency, however, largely 
depends on his sound educational background. 


A student who during his school and college career depicts 
leadership behaviour, may be more successful later in life as 
educational administrator. The school environment °must 
provide him opportunities for such behaviour. Through guidance 
the traits of leadership may be developed adequately. 


The educational administrator needs to have sound knowle- 
dge and adequate skills. Earlier we have described them as the 
competencies of know-how. The know-how has been ‘defined 
as the personal equipment which the individual brings to 
the job. It includes knowledges, skills, attitudes, understandings 
and any other abilities which may be developed through 
experience’, 

The know-how otf educational administration depends upon the 
general and specialized tasks of the educational administration. 
The critical tasks of educational administration are divided into 
seven operational areas : (1) Organization and structure, (2) 
finance and business management, (3) student personnel, (4) 
curriculum and instruction, (5) staff personnel, (6) school 
plant, and (7) transportation*4, The competencies of know-how 
are to be developed around these areas. The administrator must 
be given adequate training, proper educational background and 
sufficient experience in order that he can perform these tasks 
efficiently. 

The know-how is built around the : (1) attitudes, (2) skills, 
(3) knowledges, and (4) understandings of the educational admi- 
nistrators. The competencies of the administrators depend on 


e 


their proper developments of these in the personal equipment of ‘ 


the individual. 

The competency in terms of skills enables the administrator 
to work harmoniously, democratically and co-operatively with 
the group. If the administrator is able to stimulate group thin- 
ing, promote free discussions, leads the discussions without domi- 
nating, delegates the responsibility to the best suited persons, 
helps the group in evaluating the ideas, 3 tasks and performances 
he can be said to possess the required skills. 

An educational administrator can be successful if he posse- 
sses the right attitudes. He must have faithin the efficiency of 
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the group processes and democratic approach. He must respect 
the others and recognize their dignity, integrity and worth. He 
must believe that each person has a valuable contribution to 
make towards the success of the educational programme. 


5. Qualities of dealing with other individuals. The educational 
administrator must have the knowledge of ‘group dynamics’, 
of school programmes, the research and fact-finding procedures 
and community study techniques. He should have a 
knowledge of human growth and development, human needs, 
emotional and psychological factors operating upon the members 
of a co-operative group endeavour. The theories and value 
systems basal to democratic action must be clearly understood 
by him. 


The understandings which need to be developed in the edu- 
cational administration relate to the recognition of the role of 
the school in the democratic society. The human behaviour and 
the motivations leading to the variety of behaviour patterns must 
be understood by him. The conflicts and tensions result in under- 
mining the work of the educational institutions. The administra- 
tor must have capability of resolving them. 


CONCLUSION 


In this chapter the competencies of administrator so far as 
they are concerned with his individual personality, have been 
presented. Many of these competencies may be good for any pro- 
fession but taking them in sum total they are all required in an 
administrator who works in the field of education. 


The educational administrator should be of ‘Good’ character. 
By good character we mean that he must have honesty, morality, 
loyalty, integrity etc. Some people in this country will give high 
premium to spirituality in an administrator. While it is not 
necessary that an administrator be .a religious-minded_ person, a 
broad humanistic outlook isa great asset. An educational 
administrator should, in no case, be a narrow sectarian person. 
Such a person is bound to undermine the very basis of our secular 
India. Having a faith in God is one thing and believing that HE 
can be served by the method known only to the administrator i.e. 
through his religious beliefs, faiths and methods of worship is 
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quite another thing. The- person- having -faith in God and 
faith in the service of the mankind may prove to bea 
good administrator. It is worth emphasizing t hat a person having 
a value-system is liable to succeed more than a person who has 
ano value-system to guide him. ° 

An educational administrator in India is Ai to be a 
practical man. It is said that too much theorization has resulted 
in all theory and no practice. The educational administrator may, 
have brilliant ideas but may not be able to put them in practice: 
The practical mindedness, as we have seen, is a competency of 
great worth. But practical mindedness doesnot mean lack of 
thinking. The practical mindedness itself emerges from theory. 
Unless one has a philosophy, a theory, a direction to work, an 
objective to attain, he will not succeed as a practical man. The 
practical mindedness does not go contrary to originality and 
originality results from thinking. Without originality the practical 
mindedness will simply lead a person to repeat the familiar. 


The educational administrator must be a motivated person 
but slightly dissatisfied one with his performance. As we have seen 
earlier this dissatisfaction leads to self-improvement based on 
self-analysis. It leads to creativity. 


The educational administrator has to deal with persons indi- 
vidually as well as in groups. To be competent he must know the 
group processes. He must be aware of factors which give birth 
to conflicts and tensions in the individual and in the group. 

The educational administrator provides leadership to the 
school and community. He has an important leadership task that 
is to uplift the community. This task he can perform if he under- 
stands his community and identifies himself with it. In the next 
chapter we willdeal further how the administrator can promote 
understanding and can keep good human relations. 


In underdeveloped countries the administrative jobs have 
great attraction. It may often be» found that the high pay and 
prestige motivate large number of youths to seek the administra- 
tive services. Once they are able to get the job they become 
fully satisfied. There are two dangers inherent in this situation : 
persons without any competency for administrative jobs, simply 
because of some academic or personal considerations get into 
the administrative services and satisfaction with the’ job often 
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makes them complacent. To avoid these dangers those attribu- 
tés need to be emphasized which make an administrator compe- 


tent in making selection for the job of administrator and his 
subsequent training. 


. In conclusion it may be said that the basic requirement in an, 
educational administrator is his desire to be competent. A person 
having all the competencies but no desire to use them cannot be 
successful. On the other hand a person who lacks some competen- 
cies but has desire to improve himself and to use his competencies 


to full advantage is bound to succeed. The administrator must 
know how to put to practical use his assets. 
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CHAPTER VII 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATOR AND 
HUMAN RELATIONS 

» Much of the success of any educational programme depends 
upon the personnel who run it. The personnel work efficiently - 
if they have good understanding among themselves. In an atmos- 
phere o! cordiality they devote their heart and soul to the task 
in hand. An administrator responsible for the education pro- 
gramme has to ensure that good understanding and cordiality 
prevails among all the participants in the programme. He has to 
promote good human relations. 

The educational programme may involve the participation 
of teachers, community members, parents, political leaders, 
government officials and students. For its success the adminis- 
trator will have to create good will, understanding, and will to 
co-operate between himself and each category of the participants 
and among the participants themselves. As has been described 
in the last chapter he should have the competency to maintain 
good human relations. 

In Chapter V the group processes and group dynamics are 
described. It has been emphasized that for leadership role the 
understanding of these is necessary. There we have made a 
theoretical analysis of leadership and pin pointed our attention 
towards the nature of the group and upon the leadership behav- 
iour. In the present chapter our concern is the human relations. 
We intend to describe the-hazards which are faced in the main- 
tenance of good human relations and the means to overcome 
them, 

WHY EMPHASIZE 
HUMAN RELATIONS SO MUCH ? 


In the present book the human relations have been empha- 
sized in Chapters II, III, IV, V, VI, and the present one. Why 
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harp on the same thing again and again under different headings ? 


Since educational administration cannot proceed smoothly unless: 


good human relations are prevailing that this aspect has been 
given such repetitive treatment. In an educational organization 
it is the quality of personal relations which exists among its: 
members that has a direct relation to the achievements pf the 
organization. The quality of personal relations is pre-determined. 
in army, in general administration, and in industry. In educa- 
tional organization it is evolving and self-determining. The 
soldier in the army has to obey his superior officer without ‘if” 
and ‘but’. The teacher in the school is recognised as a sélf- 
conscious personality who is not supposed to be blind follower of 
rules and regulations. 


In educational organization no individual acts in isolation 
from others. Every “education personnel is characterized by @ 
system of closly interlocking rolest.’’ The teacher acts with child- 
ren, associated with other teachers, works with the adminis- 
trators and keeps contacts with the community. The teacher's 
relations with the students are not his exclusive individualistic 
concern but they involve so many other people. For example, 
if a teacher is habituated to give corporal punishment it is bound. 
to have an impact on the student body in general, on administra- 
tion, on parents etc. His habit will thus involve a typical problem 
of human relations. 


The interlocking roles result in typical chain reactions. The: 
Principal of a school punishes a teacher for saying something 
in public. The punishment may start a chain reaction in which 
the students, the staff, the community members all become: 
involved. Many a times even a just punishment creates a stir 
in the school resulting in strikes etc, It may be because of what 
seems to be just to the principal may Jook to be completely 
unjust to the others, Or there may be some under current of 
hostile feeling against the administrator and the incident simply 
brings that to the upper surface. It may be seen that sometimes 
very simply looking problems of school administration are found 
to be very complicated and difficult to solve. The complication 
is most often due to the non-understanding of the nature of 


human relations. 
We so much emphasize human relations because it has been 


found «that if a school system 


2 


has a good general administration 
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“of education, with good human relationships, regardless of race, 
cclour or creed, racial difficulties are-less likely to occur. Similarly, 
if the human relations in a particular school administration are 
less than satisfactory, the incidence of conflict will be higher?.”” 
The discriminations against caste, creed, religion, region or 


language are basically due to the development of undesirable , 


attitudes towards other human beings. An undesirable attitude 
towards a human being is easily associated with his region, caste, 
religion, or language. Very often we hearin the schools: ‘Oh! that 
Muslim teacher’ or ‘Alas! he is a Madrasi’ or ‘a Bania, a miser. 
These expressions clearly indicate that any failing ofa teacher 
belonging to Islam or of any person belonging to Madras: 
or belonging to a particular caste is associated with the failings 
of the religion, region or caste in general. Itis evident that incase 
there is good understanding among different persons in the school 
such attitudes will not develop. The maintenance of good human 
relations in educational institutions is, therefore, closely aligned 
with-the achievement of national and emotional integration. 

The human behaviour depicting the discrimination of caste, 
creed, religion or region is a secondary, rather than a primary ma- 
nifestation. It is a symptom of the malady existing in the group. 
It is not a cause. The cause is somewhere else. The social psycho- 
logists frequently find this cause in the feeling of insecurity. The 
insecure person looks down upon the other persons so that he 
may recognise his status as higher than the others and thus’ at 
least in his unconscious mind builds a fortress of his own 
security. When a promotion is due and the person knows that 
another will get it, he begins to associate that person with a 
Tegion or religion and weaves a story around favouritism 
of the officers on the basis of religion or caste etc. In this way 
he hides his own weaknesses from the others. It will be found 
that more insecure a person is the greater are the chances of 
his developing a feeling of inferiority towards the other races, 
castes, religions, regions etc. In case, an individual is the 
victim of discrimination on any of the superfluous considerations 
described above, he is more prone to look down upon others 
to find his status. His feeling of superiority is in fact a wish 
fulfilment of his failure to get his due. 

A person who is discriminated upon is not likely to learn 
from such discriminations. The chances are more for this indivi- 


dual to display discriminations on his subordinates. A headmaster 
who fails to get promotion because of caste feelings of his 
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superior officers is not likely to accept the situation gracefully. 
He, in turn, will practise discrimination.in his dealings with his- 
staff and students. A young teacher who joins the institution 
with detemination to fight against evils of casteism, or regiona- 
Jism, on the very first’ signs of discrimination against himself 
becomes the exponent of casteism or regionalism. Thus the human 
relations in our edugational institutions have great significance 
not only forthe efficient running of the institutions but also for 
the refinements of the national life. 


a HOW TO ACHIEVE GOOD HUMAN RELATIONS 
IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE SITUATIONS 


cy 


» The toughest preposition in educational administration is 
the maintenance of good human relations. It is tough because- 
ofa number of factors. First, the educational administration 
involves persons who have different social, economic, religious, 
and educational background, In an institution teachers. 
belonging to different religions, castes, education and family 
standing may be found. Some of them might: be. having their 
roots in the urban areas while others in the rural areas, The => 
educational administrator at the district, region or state level 
finds still a larger panorama of diverse background of the 
personnel with whom he has to' deal with. Second, the educa- 
tional administration has to, deal with pupils. Most of them pre- 
sent their own typical and peculiar problem. Third, the commu- 
nity expects some positive contribution from the school. This 
contribution may be.visualized on the light of the community’s 
own notions of good education. These notions may be entirely 
different from those towards which the administration wants to 
proceed. Fourth, the leaders in the community may try to play 
the role of dominance over the school administrators, Fifth, the 
financial stringencies may not allow the administrators to provide 
good conditions of service to the teachers. Sixth, the factors 
like caste, creed, religion, region, etc. may encourage the 


separatist tendencies. 


z All the six factors given: above make it difficult to achieve 
good human relations but does not make it impossible to achieve. 
An efficient administrator can overcome them all and ensure 

good human relations on the better understanding of the human 


behaviour. l 
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> There are clearly three levels at which better human 
relations should be maintained by the administrators, These 
are: 1. Level of pupils, teachers and administrators: 2. Level 
of teachers and administrators; 3. Level of community and 
administrators. We will deal with these one by one. 


1. LEVEL OF PUPILS AND ADMINISTRATORS 


The educational administrators with’ thé’ ex¢eption of the 
‘school principals do not come in direct contact"with «the pupils: 
But at whatever level they are working they influence the 
pupils and create an image of themselves in the students’ minds. 
This image is clear or hazy in accordance with the frequency with 
which these administrators come in contact with the pupils. 
The image of the principal is usually very clear as compared to 
the director of education who seldom) comes in their contact. 


The pupils love an administrator who cares for them. A 
good head of the institution is always motivated to render the 
best service to the pupils. He does not put a pretence of 
helping the pupils but genuinely makes all efforts to do so which 
are duly appreciated by the pupils. The pupils hate pretene 
very much, A head always talking of their welfare but doing 
nothing for them is easily spotted out. Such a person cannot 
create confidence among the pupils. The relations between him 
and the pupils become strained. 


Most of the disciplinarian problems which arise in our 
schools are due to the failure of interpersonal relations between 
the taught and teacher and taught and, head. The 
students when they go on strike clearly “depict their distrust of 
the administrators. They feel that they will get no justice from 
them unless they coerce them by this means. 


A number of studies after fifties have supported the 
principle that learning, in both its qualitative and quantitative 
aspects, is related to the kinds of personal relations which obtain 
in the class room. G. Max Wingo considers that “there are. two 
important dimensions involved in such relations. One is the 
degree of rapport, which exists between the teacher and the 
students, and the other is the nature of the relation among the 
students?” The good personal relations in the class room is a 
necessary condition of -good learning. The students’ acceptance 
by their peers leads towards a better adjustment of their persona- 
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lity. In Zelen’s study it has been indicated that self-acceptance, 
acceptance of others, and peer acceptance are closely inter- 
related,’’4 


Wingo considers that “social climate, or the atmosphere for 
learning which obtainsin any given classroom is a function 
*partly of the individual teacher and partly of the school asa 
whole5”. The general atmosphere of the school influences the 
social climate. The way in which the school is administered 
influences the general atmosphere. The administrative pattern 
of the country, state or local authority influences the administra-~ 
tive pattern of the school. Thus in providing good atmosphere 
for learning each level of administration has its contribution to 
make. For example the salary schedule of the teachers which is 
determined by the State influences the atmosphere of the school. 
Recently the teachers agitated for Kothari Commission grades. 
The agitation was the result of bad interpersonal relations at the 
government level but the ultimate sufferer was the atmosphere 
in the school. 


The general administrative pattern of the school should be of 
such nature that ‘‘a high degree of student interaction is 
fostered, and such qualities of experience [as co-operation, 
mutuality of purpose and friendly acceptance are encouraged®’”. 
A point in favour of so called “public schools” in India is that 
in them the administration ensures that student interaction is 
fostered and qualities of co-operation and friendliness are 
inculcated. There is also a great draw back in them. The 
students coming from very rich families who only form the 
population of these schools are kept isolated from the average 
and poor citizens of the country. Hence the mutual co-operation 
which is fostered is among the same economic class of people. 


Any school which is administered so that insecurity, fear 
and anxiety loom large on the heads of the teachers is bound 
to fail to deliver any goods. Many privately aided institutions 
are managed in this fashion. The teachers are turned out on one 
pretext or another to save money and only the boot lickers of 
management are patronized. In one of the author’s studies it has 
been found that quite a sufficient number of private institutions 
in major towns of Uttar Pradesh were indulging in such jmal- 
practices.” The atmosphere in such schools ‘was full of mutual 


distrust, jealousy and hatred. 


iw 2 EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
A case study: A privately aided school ina major town of 
Uttar Pradesh had on its roils more than 1000 students. Its 
management was in the hands of a particular business commu- 
nity. Anyone belonging to the community and paying Rs. 1000 
could become a trustee of the school. The trustees were 
electing the Managing Committee. The Managing Committee 
elected the Manager and other office- bearers. For administering 
the school the Managing Committee was responsible. 


There were two powerful factions in the trustees. They 
were all the time quarrelling for the seats in the Managing. 
Committee. The Managing’ Committee was itself a house 
divided. Sometimes one faction was dominating and sometimes 
the other one. The manager was usually from the dominant 
group. Since there were always fluctuations in the composition. 
of the Managing Committee the manager was changing off 
andon. 3 


Every faction of the management had its own favourite as a 
principal. As soon as one faction came in power it made 
efforts to install its own favourite as ` principal. This could be 
done by turning out the old principal. Thus charges would be 
framed against the serving principal and notices for dismissal 
would be served. The other faction would resent it and a fight 
in every form was to start. 


The faction ridden manegement made such a mess that at 
one time there were two managements, two principles and two 
separate establishment staff in the same institution, both the sets 
claimed themselves to be appointed legalistically. The teachers 
were ina fix as regards the recognition of authority. The students 
became greatly indisciplined. Ultimately two factions went to 
the court to settle their dispute. 


The climate of the school may be described by two incidents. 
Once the principal of the school was beaten with shoes by the 
students. The second was that a tirade was raised against the 
character of the principal in the local papers and every student 
of the school was talking about his immoral acts, particularly of 
sexual mature. He w:s branded a homosexual and names. of stu- 
dents and teachers were mentioned as participants in, immoral 
acts. The influence on the student population was that the school 
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Became ‘a training ground for goondaisrn: “Every-day’' local“ press 
reports'mentioned one or the other ‘evil’ practices indulged). in «by: 
ihe students of thé school: © During the recess and at. the ‘closing 
and the opening hours it was almost impossible: for- any decent} 
girl to pass through that road by the side of which the school 
wassituated. At any time it could beseén that groups of stu- 
dents were standing outside the betel-shops chewing  betels, 
smoking cigarettes, hearirig film music and passing remarks on the 
passers-by. espacially the girls. 

“The case of the school'mentioned above is that of an extre- 
mely badly administered school. It may be said that most of the 
schools are not so bad.’ But the point to ponder over is that such 
schools are allowed to.exist. The schools of this type breed indis- 
cipline, create goondas among students and train them for crimes, 
Every year there are news of a spate of indisciplinarian activi- 
ties of the students throughout the country. We attribute them 
to so many factors. But one of the important factors which- we 
many a times ignore is the administrative pattern ‘of the 
schools, ‘ 


The quality of education can much improve if the inter- 
personal relations of the administrators, teachers and pupils are 
of mutual trust, friendliness, appreciation and understanding of 
each others view point. 


2. LEVEL OF 
ADMINISTRATION & TEACHERS 
The relations between the teachers and the administrators 

are the basic determines of the social climate in the institution. 
Recently quite a large number of studies in industries and in the 
field of public administration have shown that the major probléms 
of mangement are found in the realm of human relations rather 
than in technical processes. In educational administration also 
the major problems rotate around the interpersonal relationships. 


It is belived that. through sciéntific management better human 
relations can .be maintained. ‘Now. every practising public- 
relations man is designated as social engineer. The social engi- 
neer develops ; new relationships and operations- in society, 
designs new organizations and institutions, sets up and lubricates 
the human,machinery for getting things done". , The; education- 
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al . administrator is also asocial engineer. He is supposed to set 
new and better relationships in motion in the institutions and 
to exhibit discriminating insight and understanding in the. uti- 
lization of personnel. è 


Tiie studies by Mayo and his colleagues at the Hawthorne 
plant of the Western Electric Company.had shown that output 
shot up in those conditions in, which the. workers’ 
participation was solicited. The conclusion arrived at 
was that the involvement of the workers was more important 
than physical prerequisites. ‘In the school situation the teachers 
can give more to the school if they are involved in the manage- 
ment. If the co-operation of the teachers is sought in the mana- 
gement they begin to feel that they belong to the school ard 
give their best to the institutions. Mayo considers that the 
dominant urge of mankind is to belong®, It is this sense of 
belongingness which has to be developed amongst the 
teachers. i 


It is true that the better emoluments, comfortable conditions 
of service and service benefits etc. create urge for better 
work. But they are not the only motivations. Ifa person gets 
good salary but is treated as a slave he will be able to contri- 
bute much less than a person who has adequate salary but is 
given a position of responsibility. In educational administration 
the probiem is not around the provision of more amenities to 
the teachers but it is in connection with the creation of the sense 
of belongingness in them by involving them in the management. 
It is to be remembered that “‘people do not fully identify them- 
selves with a situation until they are truly involved in decision 
making". The teachers involvement in decision making deve- 
lops in them an indentity of interest with the institution, 


PRINCIPAL-TEACHER RELATIONSHIP ry 


The principal-teacher relationship is bi-lateral. It places 
the responsibility upon the teachers and principal alike. Every 
teacher expects. certain working conditions to exist. The prin- 
cipal has to ensure that such conditions exist that every teacher 
feels satisfied. For example the distribution of work to the 
teachers, should be equitable and broadly satisfying to the ener- 
gies and talents of the teachers. ‘The teachers on the other hand 
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should make self-appraisal and should expect only that wore 
which they can successfully perform. 


The teachers expect full recognition for their contribution. 
William James had said, “The deepest principle of human nature 
jis the craving to be appreciated.” It is the appreciation of 
teachers’ work which win their friendship. The principal “must 
recognise their abilities, accomplishments and virtues. The 
appreciation of the work fortifies the teachers faith in themselves 
and inculcates their friendship towards the principal because by 
this means the principal helps the teachers to sustain their own 
fee ling of personal significance. Sunder J.Vizirani says, “It is 
attitude that attracts friendship, success and happiness. None 
of the wonder drugs of medicine are more potent than the 


«wonder drug’ of human relation-appreciation.””* 

The principal needs to have confidence in his teachers. 
Many principals acquire confidential information about teachers. 
Many of them spy over the work of their teachers. These are 
much resented by the conscientious teachers. They lose all 
regard towards their principal. The principal should freely dis- 
cuss the lapses of the teachers with them before making these 
lapses public or before keeping them with himself in his confi- 


dential files. 

Christophe offers the following ten points of action approach 
to a principal for building intra-group understandings : 

‘|. Be friendly with teachers but not familiar. 


| 2, Realize that a list of persons who are disliked by the 
sons who dislike the 


3 principal is also a list of per 
principal. 

Judge each teacher by his points of strength—we find 
what we look for in a person. 

4, Avoid actions that people resent. 


Never criticize a teacher in an open meeting. 


6. Avoid contradicting teachers “or proving they are 
wrong, z 
7. Try to make every contact with a teacher a construc- 


tive one. 


c - 
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8. -Pleasure and profit are all that can result from à teacher 
principal conference—let the .teacher profit most and. 
receive greater Pleasure. 


9. Neutralize clashes of interest by seeking to establish and 
; Pursue common goals. 


10.: Think through ideas before presenting them to- the- 
staff and seek to be too clean on such matters to be 
misunderstood!?, ‘ais: 5 

3. , LEVEL OF COMMUNITY 

AND ADMINISTRATORS 

The maintenance of proper human relations with the commu-- 
nity is. the greatest headache of the administrators, Particularly in 
this country where the democratic ideal is ~man Mersly grasped 
by the masses this is an acute problem. Ti Need! ' thislemocracy 
has put the educational administrators ac ue amı Over all 
control of the repesentatives of the people. 1 overt 
neither exercised democratically nor the ad, potons ` have the 


right approach towards the sovereign—the e 


Eir ple- 

The educational administrators feel thehe 6 ‘community is 
illiterate and hence unable to understand(, Cducational prob- 
lems. The community feels that it has to “Provide lead to the 
administrators and expects them to work according to its wishes. 
There thus arises a situation of conflict, 


In the relationships of the community and the school admi- 
nistration local political leaders play a very important role. They, 
Many a times, interefere in the administration of the local 
schools, In some village communities these leaders assume the 
Tole of patronizers and render all the help to the school but in a 
large number of cases their interference in administration is very 
annoying to the principal and the staff. 


The relationship between the community and the educational 
administrators is a very problematic issue. The administrator may 
want to thrust forward, to introduce reforms and to break the 
orthodox tradition but the community being superstitious, igno- 
rant and illiterate has no appreciation for the work of the admi- 
nistrator. It results in either the administrator relapsing back to 
the position of status-quo or he suffers from tensions and gets 
humiliations and censor from the community. 
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Much of the difficult situation, in which we find educational 
administrator today in his relationship with the community, can 
be eased if the administrator makes a genuine effort to under- 
stand the community. In backward communities the responsibi- 
lities of the educational administrator are many fold, He is not 


° only to keep the community in touch with the educational 
_ programmes but has also to educate the community, For this 


purpose he should go to the community more often and partici- 
pate with it in its various activities. He is to assume leadership 
in the backward community but this leadership he can get only 
when he works with the community as a member of ‘‘we 
group”. 


The involvement of the community in the framing of educa- 
tional programmes may create in it an interest in the school. But 
this involvement does not mean that only a few dominant leaders 
be invited to sit on the managing boards of the school. In such 
cases these leaders forget about their advisory role and begin to 
exercise their authority. The community must render all the 
help to the school and take its message to all classes of people. 
‘One organization through which the -school can. approach the 
community is the parent-teacher association. Through such an 
organization the school can project its image to the people. 


CONFLICTS AND HOW TO RESOLVE THEM 


Above we have concentrated our attention to the description 
of human relations at various levels. A very pertient point is 
many a time raised. It is conceded that the good human relations 
are necessarily needed for the success of the educational policy 
and programmes. But in the relationships of the people conflicts 
very often arise. What to do with them ? Tn case of the autho- 
‘rity of the administrator being legalistic the conflicts can very 
easily be resolved. The administrator takes a decision and that 
becomes the last word in the conflicting situation. It can be said 
that this way of tackling with the conflicts does not resolve them 
‘but repress them. The psycho-analysts starting from Freud have 
-emphasized the evil effects of stich a repression. These repressions 
-ultimately prove to be very disastrous. A good administrator will 
not like to resolve the conflicts by repressions but adopt certain 
better procedures. Before we deliberate upon the procedures let 
~s first have a look at the nature of conflicts. 
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NATURE OF CONFLICTS 


Zaleznik considers that there are two broad philosophies: 
competing for acceptance as guides to the problems of men in 
organizations. These views are described by him as the Utopian: 
and the individualistic views. ‘‘The Utopian view asserts that, 
man is inherently good and that the natural course of human life- 
is toward personal growth or self-actualization.1®” ‘‘The individua-- 
listic view assumes that man is inherently neither good nor bad’ 
but is capable of assuming responsibility.“ The second view 
paces stress on individual action, choice and freedom as the- 
main centre of concern in understanding man’s relation to- 
organizations. We believe in the second view which also has the 
support of the modern psychology. The individual in the organi-- 
zation is one who matters. It is he who is the centre of progress. 
as well as the centre of conflicts. 


_The conflicts in any organization are the creations of the: 
individuals. The individual wants to progress and prosper. He- 
proceeds in a particular direction determined by biological as well: 
‘as sociological forces acting on him. In the procedure he adopts, 
lags, restrcitions and obstacles crop up. He tries to assume- 
mastery over them. In doing sohe suffers from tensions and. 
conflicts which very often obstruct his path. 


In educational organizations the individuals involved face- 
many types of interpersonal conflicts. We may describe them as. 
follows : z 


1. INTER-PERSONAL CONFLICTS 
MANIFESTED IN THE NATURE OF WORK 


The very nature of work in an educational organization is. 
manifested with conflicts. The work in education does not give- 
immediate out-turns. A good teacher or administrator who uses a 
new technique or method of work will have to wait for consider- 
able time before it is proved that he is on the right track. This. 
situation creates tension in him since-he is not sure of his grounds. 
His tensions increase further when he is also criticized by others. 
for his schemes. 

The nature of work also involves dealing with the people. 
Every individual has his own frame of reference. He estimates the- 
others success or failure in accordance with his own frame of 
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reference. The clash of the personalities when the people differ, 
widely in their frame of reference is bound to take place. For 
example a teacher teaches a love poem with feeling and emotio- 
nality. A parent when he hears it feels that his children are being 
taught obscenity. The teacher’s frame of reference towards love 
in this case is entirely different from that of the parent and thus 


conflict takes shape. 


Every individual works in a social space. The social space is 
composed of various forces. The social space in the school is 
chiefly composed of the teachers, administrators, and pupils and 
certain other persons who are on periphery—the parents and the 
members of the community. The forces of their personalities are 
diffused in the social space. Besides the persons the forces of 
school code, social norms and ethical ideals'are’also present in 
the social space. The individual working in sucha space is 
subjected to these forces. To’ steer his path towards progress he 
has to achieve an equilibrium of these forces around his persona~ 
lity. If the equilibrium is disturbed the conflicts ensue. An 
administrator who ill treats one of his subordinates disturbs the 
equilibrium. I 


2. INTER-PERSONAL CONFLICTS 
DUE TO UNFORESEEN CIRCUMSTANCES 


The conflicting situation arises when an administrator all of 
a sudden is confronted in his work with some circumstances 
which he has not visualized in planning for his work. The 
principal of a school suddenly finds a hostile attitude in a teacher 
who has always been docile and obedient. In all his dealings with 
this teacher he might have taken his attitude for granted. When 
he finds him challenging his authority he is taken aback. The 
reason for the teacher’s attitude may be his pent up emotion 
leading to too much frustration Or anxiety or instability. The 
fails to visualize it till it bursts out. When it bursts 


principal € 
the conflict takes 4 serious turn vitiating all the environment of 


the school. e 


There are many unforeseen situations which arise in the 
administrator’s work. In case the administrator is able to tackle 
them successfully the conflicts do not arise. But his failure crea- 
tes tensions and conflicts not only between his subordinates or 
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other persons involved in the situation but also in the mind of 
the administrator himself, 


3. INTER-PERSONAL CONFLICTS 
DUE TO PREJUDICE AND GROUP CONFLICTS 


If:the individuals involved in educational administration ` 
come from mutually antagonistic groups, they create serious 
conflicts. Many of the conflicts which we find in certain institu- 
tions arise from this reason. The teachers may belong to one caste 
and the principal to a different caste. If there is mutual antago- 
nism between these castes any action taken by the head is 
resented by the teachers. An example of sucha conflict can be 
cited. In one big college the teachers numbering twenty serving 
in a particular department belonged to Vaish community. When 
the post of the Head of the Department fell vacant the manage- 
ment appointed a person with superior qualifications but belong- 
ing to a different caste. This created lot of trouble. All the 
teachers refused to co-operate with the Head of the Department. 
Such conflicts can be avoided. But for this a very careful policy 
is necded to be adopted. The management should make it clear 
that it will not stand any nonsense on the basis of caste. Since 
much of these conflicts depend on the feeling of insecurity which 
the people of a caste feel in case of an appointment {outside the 
group the new incumbent through his impartial behaviour can 
win them over. 


4, INTER-PERSONAL CONFLICTS 
DUE TO FRUSTRATION AND AN XIETY 


The inter-personal conflicts also-arise due to the feeling of 
frustration. A teacher who knows that there are no chances for 
his future promotion will like to create trouble whenever he can, 
Tn the schools the frustration is one of the main reasons for con- 
flicts. Our teachers have hardly any scope torise in posi- 
tion. Once one is appointed a primary school teacher, his whole 
progress is sealed. Sometimes administrators and sometimes 
absurd rules of the government do not provide adequate oppor- 
tunities to the teachers to enhance their qualifications. 

Conflicts also arise due to anxiety. The person takes upa 
job of a teacher or a principal and finds that he is a misfit. He 
becomes anxiety ridden and this results in his bad relations with 


‘others. Since the work of vocational guidance in our country-is 
in infancy and also since there is much unemployment, choice of 
jobs depends on what one can get. This puts many misfits in the 
teaching administrative jobs. These misfits fail to discharge their 
obligations properly. Their failure results in frustration and 
= e anxiety. Such a situation produces a conflict within an indivi- 
dual—conflict which spills over into relations with co-workers, 

superiors and juniors. 

CONCLUSION 

The success of an administrator in his work irrespective of 
i his interests and abilities depends to quite an appreciable extent 
| k upon his relations with other people. It is, therefore, necessary 
| that in his work the inter-personal conflicts should not arise. It 
is Utopian to expect that no occasion for conflict will ever-arise. 
But there are methods by which interpersonal conflicts can be 


reduced or resolved. 

In this connection a bulletin of the Michigan Department of 

Public Instruction observes : 
“One of the basic needs of people is to achieve. 
Since the life of the school is dependent upon the 
development of individuals, it is uniquely fitting that 
every effort should be made to assist faculty and 
other staff members to achieve their highest poten- 


tial.”15 

5 The highest potential can be obtained in a 
conflict-free environment. So the efforts need to be 
directed towards the creation of such environment in 
which there are minimum of chances for the conflicts 


to arise. 

The same bulletin as mentioned above highlights some prin- 
ciples that underlie the basic needs of all human beings. These 
needs are tobe given proper attention in the creation of a 
conflict-free environment. The needs according to the bulletin 


are: $ 

s l. Men want security in a group...They want to be impor- 
í tant members in their group. 

2. Human beings want to have freedom of movement:with 

i as few restrictions as possible.....Restriction is the most 


severe punishment of all. 
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> 3. Human beings in an academic culture like to feel that 
they are growing intellectually. 


4. Men in our society like to express themselves by speak- 
ing and by artistic production...... 


‘5. Men like to move up society’s ladder........- YPE 
structure......... other things being equal, those who find 
themselves in a group that holds them in low esteem 
seek to move to another group in which they can feel 
more comfortable. 


6. Human beings like to feel that they are affiliated with a 
_programme or movement that is bigger and more signifi- 
cant than their own personal goals...... 


7. Most men need the mental nourishment of hope... when 
there is hope that difficulties may be surmounted, 
people will sacrifice and persist doggedly to attain a 
goal that is of value to them. 


8. Men in the business and professional world want 
- consistency and stability in the behaviour of their 
superior official. 


9. Other things being equal, men have a high regard for 
courageous people, and a low esteem for those who are 
shaky and deceitful in their conduct.7° 


An educational organization in which all personnel feel secure, 
have freedom, are treated as participants in building the organi- 
zation, feel that they have the chancesto grow intellectually, have 
chances of promotion, are given status, are treated nicely by their 
superiors and have a feeling that they are working with courage- 
ous people with open hearts, will not suffer from interpersonal 
conflicts. The administration should make efforts to create an 
environment in which the human as well as the professional 
needs of the staff can be fulfilled. sH 


In the end it is worth mentioning that inspite of the best 
efforts on the part of administration to reduce interpersonal 
tensions there may be some persons who may like to create 
trouble for no apparent reasons. Actually some of the difficulties 
in interpersonal relations lie within the schemata of individual 
personalities. A grumbling, over-ambitious teacher will always 
find the cause of complaint and quarrels with others even when 
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the best service conditions are provided to him. Sucha teacher 
may suffer from some internal disturbances in his personality. 
These need to be probed by a psychiatrist or an expert in the field 
of personality development. 
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SECTION B 


STRUCTURE OF 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION. 


IN INDIA 


CHAPTER VIII 


ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION 
AT THE CENTRAL LEVEL z 


The Indian constitution has placed education on the State 
list. The responsibility for organisation, control and adminis- 
tration are thus upon the State Governments. The centre acts 
only in the advisory capacity. Constitutionally its role is not so 
important as that of the States. Yet practically since indepen- 
dence it has taken increasing interest in education. Some of the 
clauses of the constitution have provided opportunities to the 
central government to exercise its influence in the field of 
education. 


Of late there has been a strong shade of opinion for putting 
education on the Concurrent list. A view heard in educational 
circles is in favour of making education a Central subject. There 
are strong reasons which have made people veer round to'the 
opinion that Centre should take more direct responsibility for 
educating the people of this land. There are still existing the 
old considerations which have made the framers of the constitu- 
tion to put education on the State list. Kothari Commission! 
has endorsed the constitutional position and this has, it seems, 
for the time being set this controversy at rest, 

The role central government had played, now plays, should 
play and might have to play in future are the issues with which 
we are concerned in this chapter. We will deal with them under 
appropriate headings. 

A. THE ROLE THE 
CENTRAL GOVERNMENT HAD PLAYED 
Historical Survey (1773-1950) 
First Phase : 1778 to 1833 (a period of indifference), 
The year 1773 is important in the history of India. In this 
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year the Regulating Act was passed and the Government of India. 
was born. The Regulating Act of 1773 designated the Governor- 
jn-Council of Bengal as the Governor-General-in-Council of 
Bengal and gave him a limited authority over the Governors of 
Bombay and Madras. 

In 1784 Pitt’s India Act, was passed which increased the 
authority of the Governor-General-in Council. But till 1833 no 
substantial progress was made in India regarding education. In 
1813, however, by making an allocation ‘of Rupees one lakh for 
education in the East India Company’s Charter, education was 
recognised as State responsibility. The Governor-General of 
Bengal did little to control or. direct the educational policies of 
the other parts of India. Education. was thus conceived during 
this period as being a provincial matter under the remote 
control of the Board of Directors of East India Company. 


Second Phase : From 1834 to 1870 (a period of active 
: aaa centralisation). 
The Company’s Charter Act was revised in 1833, It 
jntroduced in the country a Unitary system of Government. 
Under this system all revenues were raised in the name of 
Central Government and all expenditure needed the approval of 
the Government at the Centre. The executive, financial and 
legislative authority: was exclusively - vested in the Central 
Government. The provincial governments were to act only as. 
its agents. : 
` -The period is characterised by extreme centralisation in 
education. Since all the authority was vested in ‘the Central. 
Government education was also supported and financed by the 
fands from the Central Government. The State Governments 
wêre preparing their budgets but these had to be sanctioned by 
tlie'Government of India. .The State. Governments were not. 
authorised to incur any expenditure, howsoever small, without 
obtaining the prior sanction of the Government of India. 


IN act 


Third Phase : -From-1870 to 1921 (a period of lessening of 

Central control), 

In 1870, Lord Mayo introduced a system of. administrative 

decentralisation. ` Now the Provincial Governments -were made 

responsible for all expenditure on certain services inclusive of 
education. a ` 
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Education became a provincial subject so far the day to day 
administration was concerned. But it was not the provincializa- 
tion of education. The central government still retained large 
powers of control over it. Both the central and’ provincial 
legislatures had concurrent powers to legislate on all educational 
matters. It was under this power that the Government of India 
oould pass Universities Act in 1904. It may also be noted that 
all Universities except Lucknow till 1920 were established by the 
acts of. central legislature. These universities were : Punjab 
established in 1882, Allahabad established in 1887, Banaras 
established in 1915, Patna established in 1917, Aligarh establi- 
shed in 1920 and Dacca established in 1920. 


Financial Decentralisation introduced by Lord Mayo in 
1870 continued till 1876-77 when a system of ‘shared revenues’ 
was introduced, ‘Under this system certain revenues were 
exclusively designated as ‘Central’, and the remainders were 
designated as ‘Divided’ and their receipts were shared between 
the Central and Provincial Governments according to an agreed 
contract which remained in force for a period of five years ata 
time.’’”? The quinquennial contracts were revised in 1882-83, 
1886-87, 1891-92 and 1896-97. These were declared quasi- 
permanent in 1904 which meant that they were not liable to be 
changed except in grave emergency. In 1912 they were declared 
as permanent. Under such an arrangement the entire expenditure 
on education was borne by the Provincial Governments within the 
resources allotted to them. 


Since the education needed more finances than the provincial 
governments could make available, the Central Government 
started a practice of giving grant-in-aid to provincial governments 
for educational development. The Government of India _thus in 
Spite of decentralised finances for education recognised its 
responsibility for giving grants for educational purposes. 
Between 1902 and 1919, the Government of India allocated 
generous grants to provincial governments for expenditure on 
education. In 1902 the general grant for education was Rs. 40 
lakhs (recurring). In 1918-19 for primary education there were 
given Rs. 30 lakhs (recurring) as the grant for general education 
and also Rs. 30-lakhs (recurring) for Agricultural education. 


In 1897 Indian Educational’ Services (LES.) was created. 
‘All important and higher posts in the administrative line were 
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made the exclusive preserve of this service. The personnel for 
this service were centrally recruited in England. In all the provin- 
cial education departments they held key positions. They 
could be transferred to any part of India. The recruitment to 
this Service was stopped in 1924 as a result of the recommenda- 
tion of the Lee Commission on Superior Civil Services in 
India, ; 


_ Inthe 19th century, though there was centralised control 
over education there was no separate central administrative 
machinery for education. Education was administered by Home 
Department. Even in this Department there was no officer indep- 
endently in charge of education. Lord Curzon felt the need fora 
post of a higher officer at the Centre who could hold an indepen- 
dent chargé of-education. And so in 1901 he created the post 
of Director General of Education. This officer was attached to 
the Home Department. > 


_ In 1910 education was transferred from Home Department 
to a newly established Department of Education. The post of 
Director General of Education was absorbed in the new depart- 
ment which now had members of council, two secretaries and an 
assistant secretary. 


The post of Director General was revived in 1915. It was 
now designated as the ‘Educational Commissioner’. A Central 
Bureau of Education was also.created. The main functions of 
this were : to publish occasional reports on educational matters 
in addition to the annual and quinquennial reviews, to collect 
information about the educational developments in India and 
abroad, to circulate the educational information to the provinces, 
and to build up an educational library. Thus by the establish- 
ment of this Bureau the Government of India’s research, publi- 
cation and clearing house functions were fully recognised. More 
than this the function of co-ordinating the efforts at the provin- 
cial level was also accepted. i M 
u- Another practice which found its origin in this period was 
the calling-of-educational ‘conferences ‘by the Central Govern- 
ment: -Lord- Curzon in 1901 convened! the first conference of 
the Directors of Public Instruction in “India at Simla. This 
started the practice of convening such ‘conferences. These were 
organised for taking a periodical review ‚of educational develop- 
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ments. An educational conference was held at Allahabad in 
1911 and another conference of the Directors of Public Instruc- 
tion was held in 1917. 


In 1920 a Central Advisory Board of Education was orga- 
nised with a view to assist the provincial governments with ex- 


A 


pert advice. 


When we take the period as a whole (1870-1921) we find that 
the Government of India felt the need of an all India educational 
policy and realized that it should progressively participate in 
educational enterprize. But there were many limitations in putt 
ing an effective central control over education, The foremost 
hurdle was the bigness of the country. For such a big country,- 
to have any uniformity of policy was difficult and also the 
management of it was a problem. There were hardly sufficient 
number of competent officers who could centrally administer 
education. The provincial governments also were resentful of 
the dominating attitude of the Centre. They were clamouring 
for independence from the Centre at least in the educational 
fields. It was thus increasingly realized that Centre’s function 
should be of guidance and co-ordination rather than manage- 
ment and control. 


Out of the need for all India policy and the clamour for 
more autonomy to the provinces five distinct functions of the 
Central Government emerged out. These functions may be 
described as : 

1. Policy making. 

2. Clearing house of information. 

3. Research and publication. 

4. Co-ordination. 

5. Financial Assistance?. 

By the end of this period the day to day administration of 
education was fully delegated to the Provincial Governments, 


Phase IV: From 1921 to 1947—(a period of provincialisa~ 
tion of education). 


The Montford Reforms introduced dyarchy in the administra- 
tion of the provinces. The administration of aywprovince was, 
divided into two parts—the reserved part andvthe transferred. 
part. The reserved part was responsible to thesGovernment of: 
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India and the transferred part was put under the control of elec- 
ted ministers responsible to the provincial legislatures. The edu- 
cation was a transferred subject but European education was 
maintained as a reserved subject. 


After the introduction of these reforms in administration in 
1921 the central interest in education almost completely disappea- 
red. In 1923, the Government of India felt the need for retrench- 
ment in its service personnel and the first victim was the Education. 
Department of the Government of India. It lost its independent 
existence and was amalgamated with that of Health and Agricul- 
ture. The Department was now known as the Department of 
Education, Health and Agriculture and it was put under the 
charge of a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 


On the recommendations of the Inchape Committee the Cen- 
tral Advisory Board of Education was dissolved and the Central 
Bureau of Education was closed down. However, the drawbacks 
in dissolving and closing these Board and Bureau were realised and 
in 1935 CABE was revived and in 1937 the Central Bureau of 
Education was constituted which was further reconstituted and 
strengthened in 1945. The Education Department found its 
independent place in September, 1945. The Government of India 
trifurcated the Department of Education, Health and Agricul- 
ture. The Department of Education was raised to the level ofa 
Ministry in 1947. 


B. THE ROLE THE CENTRAL 
GOVERNMENT IS PLAYING (1950-1967) 


Above we have described how the educational administration 
in India evolved out. We have specifically confined our atten- 
tion to the emergence of the Central Government's role in edu- 
cation. We have seen that till 1870 to 1900 the Gevernment of 
India’s interest was occasional and limited. From 1900 to 1921 
the Central Government took keen interest. After 1921 till 
1947 the Centre kept itself aloof from educational activities. The 
pattern of Centre’s activities again changed after independence. 


Our major problem now is to examine the role which the 
Central Government is playing at present. Since 1950 India is 
governed by a written Constitution. This has assigned certain 
roles:to the Central Government. We will, therefore, first of all 
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examine the constitutional provisions and then make a survey ọf 
the activities being performed by the Central Government in the 
field of Education. 

CONSTITUTION OF INDIA 
AND THE ROLE ASSIGNED TO THE 
CENTRAL GOVERNMENT FOR EDUCATION A 


The Indian Constitution was promulgated on 26th January, 
1950, It declared India a°‘Sovereign Democratic Republic.’ The 
Constitution adopted a more or less federal structure for the 
country. Regarding the responsibility of education the Seventh 
Schedule, List II-11 of the Constitution vests the responsibility 
for education to the State Governments. The List II—gives the 
list of the States subjects. The item 11 of this List reads : 


“Education including Universities, subject to the provi- 
sions of entries 63,64,65 and 68 of List I and entry 25 
of List ITI.” ae, 
The list I gives the List of the Union Subjects. The details 
of the various entries are given below. 
List I 
Entry 63. j 
“The institutions known at the commencement of this 
Constitution as the Banaras Hindu University, the Ali- 
garh Muslim University and the Delhi University, and 
any other institution declared by Parliament by law 
to be an institution of national importance.” 
Entry 64. 
«Institutions for scientific or technical education finan- 
ced by the Government of India wholly or in part and 
declared by Parliament by law to be institutions of nat- 


r ional importance.” 

Entry 65. 
«Union agencies and institutions for— 

(a) professional, vocational or technical training including 
training of police officers; Ni 

& (b) the promotion of special studies or research; or 

yc) scientific or technical assistance in the investigation or 

detection of crimes.” s 
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Entry 66. 
“Co-ordination and determination of standards in insti- 
tutions for higher education or research and scientific 
and technical institutions.’’? 


These entries together with the directive principles of the 
constitution explain the role which the Central Government is 
required to play in education. Before we sum up the role of the 
Central Government let us also look to` the directive principles 
contained in the Constitution which have relevance to the educa- 
tional organisation in the country. 

DIRECTIVE 
PRINCIPLES OF STATE POLICY 

Article 37 of the Constitution clarifies the provisions contai- 

ned in the Directive Principles of State Policy. This Article 


reads : 
i 4I» 


“The provisions contained i œ, ; “hall not be 

enforceable by any court, btd Bs the Lis Ja therein 

laid down are nevertheless {7 tles are gf Ntay zover- 

nance of the country and itfurtj Tbe th of the 

State to apply these principles n ) Sng e 
G : ca F A Ss 

The Constitution thus draws a disti l A Detya “funda- 
mental rights” and “Directive Principles! utiogae wolicy,” “The 
former are rights which are enforceable by adit action; the latter 
are excluded from the purview of the courts.” 

Articles 38-51 of the Constitution mention these Directive 
Principles. Those which are important from educational point of 
view are given as: 

ARTICLE 45 

“The State shall endeavour to provide within a period of 
ten years from the commencement of this Constitution for free 
and compulsory education for all children until they complete the 
age of fourteen.” 


ARTICLE 46 

“The State shall promote with special care the educational 
and economic interest of the weaker sections of the people, and in 
particular, of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, and 
shall protect them from social injustice and all forms of exploi- 


tation.” 


a 


i. 
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The expression “weaker sections of the people” as used 
above includes all those sections which are in need of special 
attention. It includes women and those living in the areas which 
are backward. Thus this Article emphasizes the equalisation of 
educational opportunities throughout the country. 

In these Articles State includes the Government and Parlia- 
ment of India and the Government and the Legislature of each 
of the States and all local or other authorities within the terri- 
tory of India or under the control of Government of India. 

In List III of the Constitution which mentions the concurrent 
subject ‘Vocational and technical training of labour” is also nfen- 
tioned. This is the responsibility of Government of India in con- 
currence with the State Governments. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
From the above constitutional provisions, it is clear that the 


Union Government have responsibilities : 


(i) 
(ii) 


(ii) 
(iv) 
v) 


for the maintenance of four Central Universities; 

for the maintenance of institutions of national impor- 
tance and others for professional,technical and vocational 
education; 

for promotion of research; 

for co-ordination; 

for determination of standards in higher education or 


research; 


The Directive Principles of the Constitution and some other 


provisions throw the responsibility on the 


(vi) 
(vii) 


(viii) 


(ix) 


Besides these as a federal agency 
responsible: 


(x) 


Union Government : 


for providing free and compulsory education to children. 


upto 14 years of age; 

for developing, enriching and spreading the federal lang- 
uage, Hindi, (Article 351); 

for developing other modern Indian languages; 

for safeguarding the cultural interest of the minorities 
and to see that they have adequate facilities to receive 
at least primary edutation through their own mother 


tongue (Article 350—A) 
the Government is also 


for collection and dissemination of, educational informa- 


tion for the country as a whole; 
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(xi) forall programmes of international collaboration in the 
field of education, science and culture; 


(xii) Entry 20 of the List III is regarding “Economic and 
Social Planning”. This clearly implies that the Govern- 
ment of India have a constitutional responsibility for 

* the economic and social development of the country 
asa whole. The economic and social development is 
dependent on educational development. The economic 
and social goals set by the Government can only be 

d realized through education. Thus the responsibility of 
the Government of India to finance, direct, co-ordinate 
and plan education for social and economic development 
is also to be recognised. 


OTHER RESPONSIBILITIES OF GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA UNDER OTHER ARTICLES AND ENTRIES: | 


There are some other entries in List I and List IIT which 
emphasize the responsibilities of the Government of India regar- 
ding foreign aid, planning etc. They are described below: 


The entries 10-12 of List I provide for the responsibility of 
the Centre for securing of foreign assistance in men, materials 
or money for education, training of Indians abroad, relationships 
with international organisations like UNESCO, participation in 
bilateral or multi-lateral programmes of educational assistance 
like the commonwealth co-operation scheme or the T.C.M. 


We have already referred to the Entry 20 of List IIT which 
put “Economic and Social planning’ as a Concurrent responsibility. 
It means that this is the responsibility of the Centre concurrently 
with the State Governments. It is to be remembered here that 
economic and social development of the country is intimately 
connected with education. The White Paper on Education in the 
United Kingdom has observed ‘Upon the education given to the 
children of this country, the future of this country depends.” 


HOW THESE x 

RESPONSIBILITIES ARE DISCHARGED ? : 
These obligations and responsibilities of the Union Govern- 

ment are discharged by the Ministry of Education through the 

various programmes of activities, pilot projects and the researches 


3 
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‘conducted on the one hand by the Ministry of Education and on 


the other through the agency of different bodies like the Univer- 
sity Grants Commission, the Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training, the Central Hindi Directorate, the Indian Council of 
Cultural Relations and other similar organisations financed and/ 


_ or administered by the Union Government.’’® 


The Union Government has also a broad-based system of 


‘grants-in-aid to respective State Governments for developing 


their educational programmes. The Union and State Governments. 
work together in the formulation, implementation and evaluation 
of the various programmes. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE 


ORGANISATION OF THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


The Ministry of Education functions under the over all 
control ofan Education Minister who is of cabinet rank and is 
responsible to the Parliament. He is appointed by the President 
on the advice of the Prime Minister. Education Minister, 
at present, has two Deputy Ministers. There are two 
Secretaries to the Ministry—one is known as Secretary Education 
and the other is Secretary Science (See Chart I). There 
are thus two clear wings of the Ministry. One deals with General 
Education and the other with Scientific Education. Under the 
overall control of Secretary Education: there is an Additional 
Secretary for Higher Education who has a Deputy Educational 
Adviser University Education Division and three other Deputy 
Educational Advisers—Technical Education Division. There is 
one Joint Secretary—School Education, one Joint Educational 
Adviser—NCERT and Plan Co-ordination. The Joint Secretary— 
School Education also has two Deputy Secretaries working under 
him. There is also a Secretary to Minister who holds the rank of 
Deputy Educational Adviser. 


There is one Joint Educational Adviser Scholarships, Ancilli- 
ary Services and Languages Division who serves both the 
Divisions—Education and Science. The Deputy Educational 
“Advisers work under him. Oneis for National Scholarships 
Division and the other is for Languages Division. The third is 
for External Scholarships Division. There is one Joint Secre- 
tary for Administration and Scientific Research, one Joint Educa- 
tional Adviser for Literature, Fine Arts etc. There are a number 
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ADMINISTRATIVE CHART OF MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


Education Minister 


| 
Deputy Minister 1 | Deputy Minister 2 


Secretary Education Secretary Science 
l | | | 
| 4 
Joint Secretary Jt. Educational Additional Secretary to 
School Education Adviser NCERT Secretary Minister (Dy. 
3 | & Plan Higher | Ed. Adviser) 
j Co-ordination Education | UNESCO Unit 
Dy. Sect. Dy. Sect. | | & I.N.C. Unit 
| | 
Dy. Educational 3 Dy. Edu- 
Adviser Univ. cational 
Education Advisers 
Technical 
Education 
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(Up to the level of Dy. Secretary 
and Dy. Educational Adviser) 


d s i 
Jt. Educational Joint Secretary ih Edu- 
Adviser * Administration tional 
Scholarship and and Scientific cations, 
Ancillirary Services Research Adviser 
and Languages 
; | | | i Literature, 
' Editor Editor Dy. DY- ; 

x Dy. Ed. Dy. oe Indian Dist- Seli. Sect. Fine arts 
Adviser Sect, Ed. Gaze- rict Science Adm. etc. 
Scholar- Ex- Adviser tteen Gaze- Re- iv. 
ship — ternal Langu- tteer search 
Division Sch. age Div. | | 

Div. Div. Dy. Dy. Dy. 
€ Sect. Ed. Sect. 
(a) Statistical Unit cul- Adv. Phy- 
(b) Publication Unit tural Ex: sical 
(c) Information Unit div. ternal Edu- 
& Rela- cation 
Lib- tions & 
raries Div. Re- 
Div. crea- 
& tion 
Regi- Div. 
strar 
copy- 


right 


e 


CHART I 
VARIOUS OFFICERS 
IN 
THE MINISTRY 
toe OF 
EDUCATION IN A HIERARCHICAL ORDER 
2 


SECRETARY | SECRETARY 
-EDUCATION | SCIENCE 


a a ee a ae | =: ce = = a Tato 
Joint Secretary | Joint Educational Adviser 
| | 

Deputy Secretary | Deputy Educational Adviser 

_ | (Dy Secy) Š % | (Dy. Ed. Ad.) 

| z ae 
Under Secretary | Assistant Educational 
U.S.) | Adviser (A.E.A.) 

a. ; | | 


| 
Nec Educational Officer 
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of subordinate officers working under them as ‘shown in 
Chart II. 

The Education Ministry is organised as the other Ministries 
of the Government of India. There are Secretaries, Joint Secre- 
» taries, Deputy Secretaries, Under Secretaries as well as Joint 


Educational Advisers, Deputy Educational Advisers etc. 


The Ministry of Edication is divided into Divisions under 
the charge of Joint Secretaries and Joint Educational 
Advisers. There is an Additional Secretary also in chaige 
of Higher Education. The Divisions are sub-divided under 
two or more sub-divisions which are under the control of Deputy 
Secretaries or Deputy Educational Advisers. The Divisions or 
sub-Divisions are sub-divided in branches which are under the 
charge of Under Secretaries or Assistant Educational Advisers. 
Then there are a number of Section Officers etc. 

At present the organisation of Education Ministry is quite 
complicated as the Ministry of Education and Ministry of 
Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs are under the charge of 
one Education Minister. 

The Secretary for Education is the administrative head of 
the divisions of the Ministry dealing with General and Technical 
Education and is also the Educational Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India in respect of all subjects allotted to the Education 
Ministry. The Secretary for Science is the administrative head 

` of the Ministry dealing with scientific affairs and cultural 
relations. : 

The Chart as given on pages154-159 indicates the divisions 
into which the Ministry of Education is divided for discharging 
efficiently its functions. These divisions are : 


1. School Education. 


2. N.CE.R.T. and Plan Co-ordination. 

3. Higher Education ‘ncluding Technical Education. It is 
sub-divided into University Education Unit and Techni- 
cal Education. 

4. UNESCO and I.N.C. Units. (They are the units put 
under the independent charge of the Deputy Education- 


al Adviser). 


G o 
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5. Scholarships, Ancilliary Services and Languages Divis- 
ion. This is sub-divided into Statistical Unit, Publi- 
cation Unit, Information Unit, National Scholarships 
Division, External Scholarships Division and Languages 
Division. 

6. Administrative and Scientific Research Division. This 
is further sub-divided into Scientific research and 
‘ Gazetteer Divisions and Administrative Division. 
7. Literature, Fine Arts and Physical Education and 
S Recreation Division. This is further sub-divided into 
Cultural Division and Libraries Division etc, and 
External Relations Division and Physical Education 
and Recreation Division. 

THE SECRETARY OF EDUCATION 
The Secretary of Education is the administrative head of the 

ministry. He is also Educational Adviser to the Government 

of India in respect of all subjects allotted to the Education 

Ministry. He exercises indirect supervision and general control 

over all the divisions of the Ministry. 

With the growing interest of the Centre in the educational 
progress of the country the position of the Secretary has assumed 
great importance. The Education Commission observed: ‘So 
much depends upon the selection of the right man for this post. 
that no vested interest of any service should be allowed to stand 
in the way and, through a proper machinery for selection, the. 
best man available in the country should be recruited on a tenure 

basis.’’6 
An emiment educationist at this post can do much for the 

-quantitative and qualitative progress of Education in the country. 

THE ALL INDIA EDUCATIONAL ADVISORY BODIES 
The Government of India in order to discharge its obliga- 

tions regarding education in the best possible manner appoints 

a number of advisory bodies of an all India character. These 

bodies have experts, teachers, professional workers, government 

officials etc. as their members.” The Central Government tries 
to associate the best brains in the country to help it in the 
formulating of the educational facilities for whole of the country. 

‘These bodies also help in the work of co-ordinating -the educa- 

tional effort in different parts of the country and help in 

assessing the country-wide needs for planning for education. 
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The Central Bodies had proved to be very useful in the past. 
In fact they were responsible for keeping the Central interest 
in education alive. It is, therefore, suggested in almost all the 
educational reports submitted to Government of India that 
these bodies should be strengthened and given the opportunities 
{o function in a democratic way so that they may help the 
central government in the discharge of its obligations. 


We will describe here some of the important Bodies. 


THE CENTRAL > 


ADVISORY BOARD OF EDUCATION 


This is the oldest advisory body of an all India character. 
The idea that there should be a Central Advisory Board of 
Education was first mooted by the Calcutta University Commis- 
sion (1917-19). This Commission observed “that the Govern- 
ment of India can perform an invaluable function by defining 
the general aims of educational policy, by giving advice and 
assistance to local governments and to universities,” and “by 
supplying organised information as to the development of educa- 
tional ideas in the various provinces, and also elsewhere than in 
India.” This observation of Calcutta University Commission 
gathered force by the provisions of the Government of India 
Act of 1919. This Act made education a provincial subject and 
limited the control of Central Government over it. Now Govern- 
ment of India’s role was changed ‘‘from that of an executive to 
an advisory authority, and consequently, the Secretariat Procedure 
‘Committee set up to implement the Government of India Act, 
1919, observed that in future the executive authority of the 
Government of India could be mainly exercised through moral 
persuation and recommended that in place of giving executive 
orders, it should tend more and more to become a centre of: the 
best information research and advice.” This recommendation 
thus went a long way in the adoption of the suggestion by. the 
Calcutta University Commission and consequently a Central 
Advisory Board of Education was set up in 1920. 

The Constitution and Functions of the “Central Advisory 
Board of Education” were described in Government of India’s 
letter No; 1060, dated August 21, 1920. Some of the important 
Portions of this letter are given below : i 

5. “The Government of India desire that it should be 
clearly understood: that this body will possess purely 


8 
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advisory functions. It will be open to the Governor- 


General, should he desire to make a visitation of any 
: university with reference to which he is. empowered. 


by statute to make such visitation to utilise the propo- 
sed Board or certain members of the Board for purposes 
of-inspection. But, apart from its use by the 
Governor-General for such statutory purposes,. the 
Board will have no administrative functions. Nor will 
it in any sense interfere with the controlof education 
which will be a provincial transferred subject. 


The precise duties, which it will be convenient to attach 
to it, will become clearer after it gets to work. But 
the following are suggested as among those it naturally 
be expected to perform : 

The visitation of universities on behalf of the Governor- 
General as visitor. oie 

The giving of advice regarding the equivalence of 
examination standards. 

The scrutiny of any points of University legislation 
which is either subject to Indian legislation or 
reserved, when the Government of India refers such 
Point to it. 

The giving of advice regarding the management of 
Imperial institutions. 

The production of occasional reports, monographs on 
special forms of education etc. 

The conduct of educational surveys whenever 
required. 

The conduct of such examinations as may be entrusted 
to it. 


The composition of the Board will be largely non- 
official. The following constitution has been decided 
upon : 

ay 
The Educational Commissioner with the Government 


of India as Chairman., 

An expert member from the United Kingdom (whenever 
required). 

Two Vice Chancellors of Universities in India, one of 
whom will be a whole-time Officer, - 4 
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(iv) Two Principals of privately managed Colleges. 

(v) ‘Four Directors of Public Instruction. 

(vi) Four non-officials who, though not immediately engaged 
in education are intersted in the subject.® 


The Board as constituted above was in existence for two 
years. It was abolished in 1923 as the Indian Retrenvhment 
Committee 1922-23 recommended against the continuance of 


this Board. 

The Hartog Committee in 1928 very strongly recommended 
that the Central Advisory Board of Education should be revived 
as early as possible. The Board was revived in 1935 after 
much discussion and assessment of the financial implications 
involved in setting it up again. 

The practice adopted by the Board has been to hold one 
But in the year 1937 and 1939 there were 


Meeting every year. 
1938, 1943 and 1950 there were two meet- | 


no meetings while in 
ings each year. y 

Since its reconstitution in 1935 the constitution of the Board 
has not undergone any radical change. Its functions in 1935 
were broadly defined as follows : 

(a) to advise on any educational question which may be 
referred to it by the Government of India or by any 
local government ; and 

(b) to call for information and advice regarding educational 
developments of special interest or value to India; to 


this information and to circulate it with its 


examine 
he Government of India and to 


recommendations to t 


local governments.’ N 
The composition of the Board has been modified from time 


to time, mainly because of the constitutional changes or re- 
organisation of states. Tt had twenty-four members in 1935 which 
have increased to forty-four in 1960. The character of member- 
ship has, however, remained unchanged. 

The Board has the Union Minister of Education as Chairman 
and the Education Secretary as its Secretary. The State Govern- 
ments are represented generally by their Education Ministers. If 
they are absent then Directors of Education take their place. The 
Board has also the representatives of the Inter-University Board, 
University Grants Commission, the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 
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Prem Kirpal, the former Education Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India in his Foreword to the Silver Jubilee Souvenir of 
C.A,B.E. describes the Board’s activities till 1960 to fall into 
“three distinct periods each of which has some peculiar 
characteristics of its own.” According to him the first period 
extends from the establishment of the Board im 1935 to the 
adoption of the Plan of Post-War Educational Development in 
India in 1944. This is described by him as ‘‘a period of 
preliminary studies and planning.” The preparation of Plan of 
Post War Educational Development is considered as the most 
outstanding contribution of the Board towards the solution of 
educational problems. 


The next period is the six year period from 1945 to 1951. 
During this period the Board became the supreme organ for the 
collaboration of the S tate and Centre in defining the educational 
policies. The discussions on university education have also been 
the main features of this period. The Board was also responsible 
for the establishment of the All India Council for Technical 
Education which has led to tremendous development in recent 
years in Technical Education. 


From 1951 onwards the third stage starts. In this stage 
the deliberations have been more or less centred on the problems 
of educational planning. The Board also discussed the secondary 
education report and led to the important developments in the 
field of secondary education. This stage was considered to last 
till the Third Plan. 


With the appointment of Education Commission in 1964 
the Board’s deliberations have entered into a new phase. But 
the fourth stage has really begun towards the end of the Third 
Plan and with the publication of the report of the Commission 
in 1966. Since, then the discussions are being centred on the 
recommendations of this Commission. The language problem is 
also engaging much of its attention. 


In the end it may be said that C.A.B.E. is an important 
body in the light of the constitutional position regarding educa- 
tion. The centre and states can meet at a common platform 
during the deliberations of this body. It provides a forum where 
joint decisions on policy matters may be taken. Kothari 
Commission has observed, “Of the various advisory bodies of 
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thé Ministry of Education the most important is the Central 
Board of Education .........--- *The Commission further recom- 
mends “that this Organisation with its Standing Committees 
be functionally strengthened.’”° 


UNIVERSITY 
GRANTS COMMISSION 


The University Grants Commission was set up as an advisory 
committee in 1945. The formation of it was recommended by 
the Sargent Report in 1944. In the beginning no funds were 
placed at its disposal. Its function was merely to make 
recommendations to the Ministry of Education for grants to the 
Central Universities. The Ministry of Education was then 
transmitting the advice to the Finance Ministry which was the 
final judge for deciding the allocation of grants. In 1948-49 
Radhakrishnan Commission recommended that there should be a 
Commission for the Grants to the universities with funds of its 
own. This Commission recommended that this body should be 


an expert body, and different from the already existing Commi- 


ttee. It observed : 
“The first and most essential change is that the Commi- 
ttee shall have power to allocate grants within total 
limits set by the Government, instead of merely reco- 
mmending their allocation to the Finance Ministry 
which may or may not agree. In a democratic country, 
the decision of how much public money can be spent on 
universities can be made, and ought to be made, only 
by the Government; it is a political decision and a part 
of their yearly budgetary proposals, But once that 
decision is made, the detailed allocation of the money 
must be left to an expert body, not merely non- 
but as rigidly protected from political or 
ying and pressure or the constitution of 
9911 


political, 
personal lobb 
country can make them. 
of the recommendation of the Radhakrishnan 
overnment, by a resolution in November, 1952, 
set up a (non-statutory) University Grants Commission to 
consider the financial difficulties of the Universities and to give 
them financial help from the Central Exchequer wherever 


Possible and necessary- 


In pursuance 
Commission, the G 
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A Conference of the State Education Ministers and Vice- 
Chancellors of Indian Universities was held in April, 1953. This 
Conference unanimously recommended that a statutory Univer- 
sity Grants Commission be set up. The Government accepted 
this recommendation and introduced the University Grants 


Coiamission Bill in 1954. 


While introducing the Bill, Shri M. M. Das, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Education made it clear that ‘‘there 
has not been any effective co-ordination in the activities of the 

` Indian Universities and the precarious financial conditions of the 
Indian Universities is inevitably leading to a lowering of 
standards.” Hence, he asserted that “the Government has. 
introduced the University Grants Commission Bill to make 
provision for the co-ordination and determination of standards 
in the Universities", 


The University Grants Commission (UGC) became a 
statutory body under the University Grants Commission Act, 
1956, of the Parliament. 


The UGC consists of nine members appointed by Govern- 
ment of India. Out of these : (a) not more than three are from 
the Vice-Chancellors of Universities,(b) two are Officers represen- 
ting government and (c) the Temaining are from among reputed 
educationists and persons of high academic distinctions. The 
chairman is a non-official person nominated by Government. 


The Commission is the body through which the Government 
of India discharges its constitutional functions which are given as. 
“co-ordination and determination of standards in institutions of 
higher education.” To discharge these functions the Act of 
U.G.C. empowers it to inquire into the financial needs of 
Universities and allocate and disburse out of its funds grants for 
the maintenance and development of such Universities or for any 
other general or specified purpose.1? Í 


The reconstituted U.G.C. as the statutory body (See 
Appendix) is discharging its functions very ably and has under- 
taken in its purview a wide range of activities. These activities 
are described in some detail here. 


th 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMISSION 


In compliance with Section 18 of the University Grants 
Commission Act, 1956, the U.G.C. presents a report to the 
Government of India on the work of the Commission during the 
financial year. It is laid before both Houses of Parliament. f 


According to U.G.C. Report 1965-66 the Commission has 
given the development grants to Universities. These grants to 
the universities and the institutions deemed to be universities 
are provided for the implementation of the programmes sanc- é 
tioned by the Commission. A.Jook at the expenditure incurred 
by U.G.C..on Plan and non-Plan projects during the year 1965-66 
will reveal the work done by this Body. 


Table No. 1 


e under Plan and Non-Plan Projects 


Expenditur 
during the year 1965-66.1* 

NON-PLAN PROJECTS Rs. 
1. Administration charges. 22,03,751 
2. Block Grants to Central Universities. 3,03,04,837 
3. Block Grants to Institutions deemed to 

be Universities. 72,538,687 
4, Maintenance Grants to constituent 

affiliated colleges of Delhi University. 99,99,844 
5. Grants to Central Universities for Schemes 

not covered under Block Grants. 15,699 

Total (Non-Plan) 4,97,77,818 

PLAN PROJECTS 
1. Grants to Central and State Universities 

for Humanities. : 1,38,33,170 


2. Grants to Central and State Universities 
for Higher Scientific Education and 
i ` Research. 2,50,73,860 
3. Grants to Central and State Universities ; 
for Engineering and Technology.. , E 1,91,57,436- 
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4. Grants to Constituent and Affiliated 


Colleges. 1,81,62,856 
5. Grants to Central & State Universities 
for Miscellaneous Schemes. 5,08,56,153 


- €. Miscellaneous Expenditure incurred by 
U.G.C. Seminars, Conferences etc. 4,68,671 


7. Expenditure from Grants received from 

the Govt. of India and other sources for 

Specific purposes. 4 12,38,862: 
Total (Plan) Rs. 12,87,91,008: 


Grand total (Plan & Non-Plan) Rs. 17,85,68,826. 


discussed by the Visiting Committees with the Universities 
during each Plan period or by special ad hoc committees. 
appointed for the Purpose. The Commission’s grants are meant 
for the recruitment of additional Staff, provision of library and 
laboratory facilities, purchasing of books, furniture and science 
equipment, construction of essential buildings etc. 


IMPROVEMENT OF STANDARDS 


The U. G. C. makes an effort to improve the quality and 
Standards of education, Recently by a number of Committees 
appointed by the Commission this aspect was examined. A 
Committee appointed by the Commission to examine the 
Standards of education in the Universities had submitted its 


report and the action on its recommendations is being under- 
taken. 


S to scholars of outstanding 
1966, twenty-six 


n recognised and assisted to 
function as centres of advanced study: E 


| 
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SUMMER INSTITUTES AND 
SCHOOLS, SEMINARS AND CONFERENCES 


The Commission in order to provide opportunities. for 
teachers to acquaint themselves with current developments, in 
their respective fields of knowledge and modern curriçula and 
techniques of instruction provide assistance to the Univérsities 
for organising summer schools and seminars. 

The programme for summer institutes is being operated in 
collaboration and with the assistance of the United States 
Agency for International Development. The N.C.E.R.T. is also 
collaborating with the Commission in organising summer insti- 
tutes for school teachers. In 1966, the U.G.C. organised 78 
summer science institutes.2® 


REVIEW COMMITTEES 


The Commission appoints review committeess to assess the exist- 
ing facilities, syllabi and standards of teaching and research ina 
number of important subjects, and to make suggestions for their 
improvement. The reports of a number of reveiw committees on 
botany, chemistry, mathematics, education have already been 
published. 

THE EXAMINATION REFORM 


The Commission is also seized with the problem of exami- 
nation reforms. In 1965-66 a Committee consisting of Dr. H.J. 
Taylor, Dr. S.K. Mitra and Dr. F.C. Auluck had been appointed 
to advise the Commission regarding the measures to be taken in 
the field of examination reform. A brochure entitled ‘Three 
Studies in Examination Technique’ by Dr. H.J. Taylor had been 
published. l č 

With the assistance of the Commission, Examination Reform 


Units have been set up by the Aligarh, Baroda and Gauhati 


Universities. 

AREA STUDIES 3 i 
The Commission also undertakes to finance the area studies 

in university centres. The area studies programme envisages an 

intensive study of the historical, social and economic background 

of differėnt' regions Or countries particularly those with which 

India is directly and more intimately Concerned. It- also in- 


i) 
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cludes the teaching of the languages of the areas concerned and 
the deputation of selected scholars having right aptitudes to parti- 
cular areas for limited periods to undertake an intensive study 
of the problem of the regions concerned. The Commission has 
given its approval to the programme of South Asian Studies in 
the Rajasthan University and a research project on Indo-Arab 
relations in the Osmania University. 


PROGRAMMES FOR TEACHERS 


‘Problems relating to teachers’ welfare including the question 
of upgrading the salaries of the academic staff have been conti- 
nually engaging the attention of the Commission. The U.G.C. 
has proposed new grades for the teachers in the University. The 
Government of India accepted the recommendations of the Com- 
mission and decided to give special assistance to the State Gov- 
€rnments for implementing the Tecommendations with effect from 
Ist April, 1966. The assistance from the Centre would be limited 
to 80% of the additional expenditure involved erd will be avail- 
able fora Period of five years!6””, 

ASSISTANCE FOR 
RESEARCH OR LEARNED WORK 


The Commission has initia 
cial assistance to teachers in 
undertaking research work, 


EXCHANGE OF TEACHERS 


ted a scheme in 1963-64 for finan- 
the Universities and Colleges for 


The U.G.C. also gives financial 
to enable them to invite reputed te 
universities ete, for a short period, 


RETIRED TEACHERS 


The U.G.C. has ascheme to pay an honorarium of Rs. 
6000/— per anuum to a retired teacher to carry out his research 
work even after Superannuation. Besides these the U.G.C. 
sanctions travel grants to the teachers, sanctions funds for stafi 
quarters and teachers hostels, 


STUDENT WELFARE 
The U.G.C, has a number of programmes for student welfare. 


It provides funds for hostels, for halls of residence, for health 
centres, hobby workshops ete, 


assistance to the Universities 
achers and experts from other 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 

The U.G.C. offers a number of scholarships and fellowships for 
furtherance of research work. Quite a good number of scholars 
are benefited by the schemes of scholarships. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 3 
The U.G.C. is keen to finance projects on General Education. 
Tt has already undertaken the programmes for the propagation of 
General Education. A £ 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
The U.G.C. gives foreign exchange to the universities and 
colleges for importing scientific equipment, books, journals etc. 
FOREIGN AID PROGRAMMES 
For the benefit of the Universities these programmes are 
operated by the U.G.C, in collaboration with Universities 
concerned, 
FUNDS 
In Third Plan period, it was given Rs. 65.44 crores for plan 
and non-plan projects. 


THE SITUATION REGARDING 
FINANCING AND CONTROLLING BODIES 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES 

U.G.C. of Great Britain—The U.G.C. in India owes much 
for its existence to the University Grants Committee of Great 
Britain. The U.G.C. of Great Britain was created to meet the 
rival claims of academic autonomy and the need for central 
planning. This Standing Committee’? was appointed for the first 
time in July, 1919. The appointments to the Committee were 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer after consultation: with 
the Minister of Education and the Secretary of State for Scot- 
land. On British U.G.C. there are appointed no vice-chancellors 
of Universities or other ex-officio members. In the autumn of 
1943, the Committee was reconstituted and additional members 
were appointed. In the beginning the membership of the 
Committee was restricted to nine persons ‘not in the active service 
of a University’. :After reconstitution it included professors 
still engaged in academic work; but no vice-chancellors. The 
Committee now was composed of sixteen members. The 
chairmanship of the Committee was a full-time salaried job. 
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In 1946, the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in Par- 
liament the following terms of reference for the Committee i 


“To enquire into financial needs of University education 
in Great Britain, to advise the Government as to the 
application of any grants made by Parliament towards 
meeting them ; to collect, examine and make available 
information on matters relating to the University 
education at home and abroad ; and to assist, in consu- 
lation with the Universities and other bodies concerned, 
the preparation and execution.of such plans for the 
development of the Universities as may from time to 


time be required in order to ensure that they are fully 
adequate to material needs,’"18 


U.S.A.—There is no centralized organisation for financing 
ete. of higher education in U.S.A. There are various voluntary 
associations on a national scale such as the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities, and Association of American Colleges, etc. 
The American Council of Education has been established to 


was spent. 


KOTHARI COMMISSION'S 
RECOMMENDATIONS & THE ROLE OF U.G.c. 


The Education Commission (1964-66) has stressed “that one 
of the most important functions of the U.G.C. is to support and 
strengthen the autonomy of the Universities...... 20" Thus this 
Commission puts Squarely the responsibility of maintaining and 
furthering the cause of University autonomy to U.G.C. 


About the University firrance the Commission emphasizes 
that U.G.C. should also give maintenance grants to state Univer- 


sities besides the development grants—which are being given at 
present. 


t 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF ' 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH & TRAINING (NCERT) 


The National Council of Educational Reasearch and Training 
was set up as an autonomous organisation by the Government of 
India. Its registration was done in September, 1961 under the 
Societies Registration Act. This body was set up to fulfil the 
need of research, training and extension in the field of school 
education. The Kothari Commission has considered setting up 
of this Council as “ʻa step in the right direction’’*?. b 


FUNCTIONS OF NCERT 


A wide range of activities come under the purview of NCERT. 
It undertakes, promotes, aids and co-ordinates educational 
research. It organises pre-service and in-service training and 
takes up extension work. It disseminates information regarding 
the latest educational techniques and practices. It sponsors and 
organises surveys of national importance and lays special empha- 
‘sison investigations of immediate problems in Indian education. 
It undertakes the programmes of modernization of practices of 
teaching different subjects particularly teaching of science” 
and technology. The science talent research is one of the 
important activities of this body at present. 


About its functions the Education Commission has recomm- 
ended that : 

“The principal function of the NCERT is extension [work 
with the State Education Departments centering round the impro- 
vement of school education. It is uniquely suited for this func- 
tion because the Union Minister for Education isits President 
and all State Education Ministers are its members. The objective 
of policy should be to develop the NCERT as the principal 
technical agency functioning at the national level for the impro- 
vement of school education and operating through and in colla-- 
boration with the National Boards of School Education, State 
Departments of Education and, their technical agencies like the- 
State Institutes of Education.”** 

CONSTITUTION 

At present NCERT has the Union Education Minister as its. 

President. It has a Governing Body which has an All India Chara- 
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-cter. The Kothari Commission recommends that the Governing 
body should have majority of non-officials. It is considered 
-desirable to have at least one outstanding teacher from second- 
ary schools and a person specializing in primary education prefer- 
ably a primary teacher to be its members. 


At present NCERT has the Secretary to the Ministry of 
Education as its Director and an Officer of the Ministry as the 
Joint Director. The Kothari Commission’ found defect in this 
system and made a suggestion that the Council should have a 
whcle time Director of its own who should be an eminent educa- 
tionist in the field. The status of the Director should be that of 

_ a Vice-Chancellor of a University and his term of office should 
be-five years only which should be renewable for not more than 
‘one term. The Joint Director may be an officer lent by the Minis- 
try and his functions should be mainly to assist the Director and 
to relieve him of routine administrative matters. 


___ The National Council of 

Is engaged in development 
-and extension in education, 
sare: 


(i) to promote, aid and co-ordinate educational research, 
(ii) to provide extension service, 


Educational Research and Training 
al programmes of research, training 
The major functions of this Council 


(iii) to organise pre-service and in-service training, 

liv) to disseminate information on the latest educational 
techniques and practices, 

(v) to sponsor or organise surveys of national impor- 


tance, 


(vi) to emphasize the investi 
in Indian education. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


The National Council works through its main agency, the 
National Institute of Education. The N.LE. consists of 11 De- 
partments and four Regional Colleges ‘of Education. Through its 

-departments of research, training-and extension, the N.ILE. em- 
phasizes the development of research and of technical competence 
implied in field work. The Regional Colleges stress, among 


other things, multi-purpose school education and seek to train 
the teachers required by our schools. = 


gations of immediate problems 


» , 
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REGIONAL COLLEGES AND C.I.E. 

At present NCERT is running four regional colleges at Ajmer, 
Bhopal, Mysore and Bhubneshwar. These colleges provide for 
training courses for secondary school teachers. These colleges - 
seek to provide concurrent and integrated courses in general and 
Professional education, on the pattern of teacher-education in 
USA. These Colleges of Education have attached demonstration 
and multipurpose schools which are financed from the Budget of 
the NCERT. 

The Central Institute of Education was also under the con- 
trol of NCERT. In accordance with the recommendations of. 
Kothari Commission its control has now been transferred to Delhi 
University. 

PERSONNEL 

The NCERT selects a large number of personnel for its 
technical and administrative wings. For the selection of personnel 
for its various developments of programmes there are selection 
committees which interview the candidates and make selections. 
The Kothari Commission considers it desirable that there takes. 
place considerable interchange and flow of officers from the 
NCERT to the State Departments of Education and vice versa. 
The Commission suggests that “this could be secured by inviting 
selected officers from the State Education Departments to work. 
in the NCERT on tenure appointments.’’ It also recommends for 
the-arrangement to be made with the State Governments under 
which officers of the NCERT could work in State Education 
Departments for specified period.’"* 

STATE INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION 

The State Institutes of Education’ have been started with a 
view to improve the ‘quality of education particularly at the- 
primary level. 

THE ALL INDIA COUNCIL 
FOR TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

The Government of India set up the All-India Council for 
Technical Education by their Resolution dated 30th November, 
1945. Its establishment was recommended by the Sarkar Commi- 
ttee. This Committee recommended that for planning technical 
education at higher stages on an all.India basis in the light of the- 
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-developmental needs of industries in the post-war period a Tech- 
nical Council should be established. 

The functions of the Council are: (i) to survey the needs of 
the country as a whole for higher technical education. This is to 
be done with special reference tothe five year plan needs, (ii) 
to advise the Government about the areas where the technical 
institutions should be established, (iii) to recommend the bran- 
-ches of higher technical education which ought to be provided in 
these institutions, (iv) to assure the maintenance of standards in 
the higher technical institutions, (v) to grant financial assistance 
to the State Governments, universities and other agencies in the 
establishment of technical institutions, and (vi) to keep a watch 


-over the progress of the technical education throughout the 
-country. 


The Council is so constituted that it represents all the main 
miterests concerned with the technical education. It has among 
its members the nominees of the related ministries and the de- 
partments of Government of India,State Governments, the CABE, 
the Inter University Board, the Association of Principals and 


learned Societies, Labour, Industry and Commerce bodies and the 
Parliament. 


Except the technological departments in the universities 
the Council deals, with all the other technical institutions above 
the high school stage. The University Grants Commission acts 
‘on the advice of the Council in the matters of technical and 
engineering institutions. 


The Council has four regional committees. Their offices are 
located at Kanpur, Madras, Bombay and Calcutta. These offices 
cover a group of states each and perform approximately the 
same functions in the development of technical education in their 
respective regions as does the All India Council for the country 
as a whole. On the recommendations of the Council each state 
“has set up a Board of Technical Education. 


The Council is doing extremely good work in the advance- 
ment and improvement of technical, education in the country. 


‘OTHER ADVISORY BODIES 


A number of advisory’ bodies other than above also function 
at the level of the ‘Central Government. These are e (the years of 
‘their setting up are given in brackets) : 
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1.- National Council for Women’s Education (1959). 


2. Central Advisory Board of Physical Education and 
Recreation (1953, Reconstituted in 1965). 


8: All India Council of Sports (1954, Reconstituted in 
1965). v 

4. Hindi Shiksha Samiti (1951). 

5. Central Sanskrit Board (1959). 

6. Library Council, National Library, Calcutta (1958). 

7. Central Advisory Board of Archaeology (1944). 

8. Central Advisory Board of Museums (1963). 

9 


Advisory Body for the publication of Selections from the 
Educational Records of the Government of India 


(1955). 
10. Educational Ministers Conference (1949). 


In the field of medical and agricultural education the Indian 
Council of Medical Research and the Indian Council of Agricul- 
tural Research respectively are responsible for the co-ordination 
and maintenance of standards. 


ROLE OF GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA IN EDUCATION AND 
APPRAISAL OF THE PRACTICES FOLLOWED 


Above we have described the role of Government of India 
in education in the light of the constitutional provisions. We 
have also attempted to describe how through a good organisation 
of the Ministry and through the statutory and advisory bodies, 
the Government of India make efforts to discharge its obligations. 
Here we wish to discuss and evaluate the practices followed 
by Government of India as regards their effectiveness. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS—A CONTRADICTION 


J.P. Naik observes : “Ona very close examination of all 
the provisions of the Constitution which have a bearing on edu- 
cation, one cannot help the feeling ‘that there is an element of 
basic contradiction in the role which the Constitution attempts 
to assign to the Government of India in education.’’*4 This con- 
tradiction is very clear when we find that on the one hand the 
Constitution puts education under the list of the ‘State subject’ 
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and on the other provides for a number of exceptions which arg 
so pervasive that they cover almost all the aspects of education. 
Thus though education is a state subject yet it is not completely 
under the State control. This situation, no doubt, has certain 
advantages but on the whole it has created confusion. This. 
confusion paralyses educational growth primarily due to the 
“following reasons : 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


The States and the Centre find it easy enough to shift 
the blame for their own failings for the non-implemen- 
tation of any programme of improvement upon: the 
other. The public opinion is thus misdirected and 
misled. 


The States have lost their initiative in planning the 
educational programmes and in raising the.resources with- 
in the States themselves. 


The States feel it an encroachment on their rights of 
internal autonomy if Centre wishes to organise educa- 
tional services on an All India basis or takes other 
steps to develop a national system of education. 


To have a clear glimpse of contradictions let us look to some 
of the exceptions envisaged in the Constitution to the overall 
control of States over education. 


(a) 


(c) 


(d) 


The States are responsible for growth, improvement and. 
administrative organisation of primary education but. 
for the spread of universal compulsory elementary edu- 
cation in the country the Centre through Article 45 is. 
given special responsibility. 

The Centre has no authority over secondary education 
but its obligations Tegarding advice, co-ordination and 
maintenance of standards in higher education empowers 


it to plan the programmes for the improvement of edu- 
cation at this stage. 


The Centre is concerned with the removal of regional 
cultural imbalances vide Article 46. It is because of this. 
that it has to provide more assistance to some States as. 
compared to the others. 


The Centre has to safeguard the cultural interests of 
the minorities and has to see that they have adequate 
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(f) 


(h) 


(i) 


facilities to receive at least primary education through i 


their own motter tongue. (Article 350—A). This Articie 


is often invoked by religious and. linguistic minorities in 
different states and the Centre is urged to interfere in 
the educational and language policies of the State. 


The special responsibility of the Centre to develep the 
national language (Article 351) has created a stir thro- 
ughout the country. The Hindi speaking States blame 
the Centre for ignoring this Article while non-Hindi 
speaking states are against the initiative of the Centre in 
this regard. 


The Centre has to co-ordinate and determine standards 
in universities and scientific, technical or research 
institutions (Entry 66 of List I). 


The Centre’s sanction for certain programmes of 
educational improvement and expansion is required in 
accordance with Entries 10 and 12 of List I of Consti- 
tution wherein it is clarified that for securing of foreign 
assistance for education, training of Indians abroad, 
relationship with international organisations like 
UNESCO, participation in bilateral or multilateral 
programmes of educational assistance like the Common- 
wealth Co-operation Scheme, T.C.M. etc. the Centre 
alone is the sole determining authority. 


Entries 64 and 65 of List I put scientific research, 
technical education and the higher types of professional 
and vocational education under the jurisdiction of the 
Centre. ; $ 


The most powerful means of Central control has 
emanated from the constitutional provision in Entry 
20 of List III. Herein “Economic and Social Planning” 
was made a concurrent responsibility. Thus the 
Centre can interfer: in, each and every programme of 
economic and social development. Since education is 
an instrument for such developments the control . over 
education to-a very. great extent rests upon the 
Centre. ; É 
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ye(j)- Finally it may.-be pointed out that the financial 
` 4. -resources of the Centre-are vast as compared to the 
‘|. States. The Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, Income 
“wo Tax, Central Excise’ Duty, Custom etc. are all the 
Tevenue paying: departments with the Centre. Thus the 
States have very meagre financial resources for the 
development of education. The result of all this is that 
the states have all the time to depend on the Centre for 
their’ educational * growth and development. As a 
“| Gonséquence of it, in the words of Naik, “The Centre, 
‘which controls the purse-strings, necessarily has the 
most dominating voice in the overall determination of 
policies, priorities and programmes, From this point of 
view; therefore, education begins to look, not only as a 
joint responsibility, but almost like a ‘partnership’ in 
À which the Government of India plays the role of the 
f i ‘Big Brother’ 25" 


From’ the above it is clear that there is no specificity 
Tegarding the role“of' Centre in education, As a matter of fact 
the spirit of making education a State subject has been very 
greatly negatived by giving too many responsibilities to the 
Centre. Perhaps the framers of the Constitution wanted to 
incorporate in the Constitution the good features of both the 
centralized and decentralised systems of education. They wanted 
to find a via media between the claims of complete centralisation 
and the complete provincialisation, Visualizing the country’s 
“needs they wanted to creaté a strong Centre but also wanted to 
give a sense of autonomy to the various units of the country. 
The result was a Constitution of Many compromises. The 
important compromises are around Education, But for education 
‘compromise’ is not a good word. A country’s progress depends 
upon its educational advancement and educational advancement 

“can take place only through a well directed approach towards 

rationally, intellectually and judiciously planned objectives, A 
| compromise in objectives or approach may simply lead to 
confusion and stunted growth. 


HOW CENTRE IS 
_ DISCHARGING ITS RESPONSIBILITY ? 


The Centre’s responsibilities in education more or less 


we 
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emanate from the desireof the people to have a national system 
of education. This desire found an expression during the British 
Tregime through various resolutions of the Congress Party. In 
1906 the Surat Congress passed a resolution on national educa- 
tion. Mahatma Gandhi’s Non-cooperation Movement of 1921 
highlighted the need: for such a system. In 1937, when the 
popular ministries assumed power, education began to be 
organised on national basis. After independence it was consi- 
dered more desirable to have national policies on education. It 
was due to such a desire that the Centre’s role in Education was 


considered important. 

The Government of India took the initiative in the matter. 
It appointed a number of commissions, and committees to 
recommend it for the reorganised pattern of education. In 
1948-49 a Commission for University Education was set up, 
followed by a Secondary Education Commission in 1952-53. 
Realizing that educational planning and organisation cannot take 
Place in piece-meal, a Commission for recommending to the 
Government for developing a national system of education 
was set up in 1964 which gave its recommendations in 1966, 
The reports of these commissions and committees have given a 
great filip to the programmes of expansion and improvement 
of education throughout the country. They have also stressed 
that the planning for education in this country should take place 
at the national level. G 


The Centre’s giving of financial aid to the States has also 
been very greatly responsible for educational development. 


J.P. Naik considers that “the Third development of this 
period which undermined the responsibility of the States for 
education and this was a development which has done the 
greatest damage in this sector, came from outside the educational 
field, viz., the adoption of centralised planning and the creation 
of the Planning Commission”, Now most of the decisions are 
taken at -the Central level than at, the State level. The 
States have to fall in line with the proposals of the Centre for 
development etc. so that the Central finances may be available 
to them. 

Thus it may be seen that the Centre’s role has become very 
prominent in education and it is because of -this reason’ that 
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people have begun to think in terms of making education a 
concurrent subject. The Education Commission (1964-66) was 
seized with this problem and after a careful analysis it favoured 
the role which the Centre is discharging at present as satisfactory 
and expressed views opposed to making education a concurrent 
subject. 

THE ROLE OF THE CENTRAL OR 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


A comparative study of the role the federal governments are 
playing in the other countries is worth examination for the 
proper evaluation of the role of the Central Government in India. 
Below we are discussing this role in some selected countries. 


Australia. The role of the federal government in Australia 
is very limited. It is due to the historical past of the country. 
The federal government in this country was created in 1901. 
Prior to this different states in Australia developed as autono- 
mous and independent colonies. They had their own educa- 
tional system by the time they were merged to shape the 
country of Australia. They were unwilling to give the authority 
over education to the federal government as they themselves had. 
quite a developed system of education. The tradition and the 
feelings of the people were against federal control and interven- 
tion and so the Australian Constitution was silent and m 


ade no 
reference to education. 


The federal interest in education in Australia, at present, 
is in a few directions, This may be described : (1) the setting 
of a University Commission in 1943 for the purposes of (a) 
training of ex-soldiers in Universities or similar institutions, (b) 
assisting students studying in Universities or similar institutions, 
(c) advising the Minister with respect to such matters relating 
to University training and associated matters as are referred to 
it by the Ministers for advice, (d) assisting other persons, in 
prescribed cases or classes of cases to obtain training in 
Universities or similar institutions. (2) establishment in 1945 of 
the Commonwealth office of Education. Its functions were 
listed : (a) to establish and maintain liaison in matters relating to. 
education, with other countries and with the states, (b) to 
arrange consultation between Commonwealth authorities 
concerned with matters relating to education, (c) to undertake 
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research relating to education, (d) to provide statistics and 
information relating to education required by any Commonwealth 
authority, (e) to advise the Minister concerning the grant of 
financial assistance to the States and the other authorities for 

, educational purposes, and (f) such other functions in relation 
-to education as are assigned to it by the Minister, (3) setting up 
of a Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organi- 
zation with the object of giving expert advice to industries etc.; 
(4) establishment at Canberra in 1948 of a National Australian 
University which is exclusively engaged in research ; (5) 
assumption of responsibility for the education of Maoris; (6) 
establishment of one model pre-school centre in each State 
capital; and (7) assuming of responsibility to organise a National 
Fitness Programme. 

Thus we see that the role played by the Central Government 
jn Australia in the field of education is not so significant as is 
played by the Government of India. No doubt, the federal 
government in Australia allocates funds to the State Govern- 
ments but these allocations are in the wider perspective of over 
all financial arrangements. The federal government in Australia 
has the sole power to levy major taxes and the proceeds are 
distributed to the States on some general principles. This 
distribution cannot be compared with the Indian Governments, 
allocations of grants to the States for educational growth and 
expansion in plan and non-plan expenditure. However, for some 
specific schemes the federal government in Australia also accords 
grants to the States. 

Canada. In Canada the role of the federal government in 
education is limited. Education is a provincialized subject. The 
federal government, however, by constitutional provisions is 
empowered to safeguard the educational rights of minorities. It 
is also constitutionally responsible for the education in the terri- 
tories, for the education of Red Indians and Eskimos and for 
training for national defence. The research in sciences and other 
fields is also a federal responsibility as is the case now in most of 
the advanced nations of the world, Just like USA the federal 
government in Canada has also made large land and money 
grants for education. Another responsibility assumed by it is to 
provide assistance to the programmes of vocational and technical 
education. 
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In Canada there is no Federal Ministry or Department of 
Education. It has not even an Office of Education, For the 
publication and collection of national data on education the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics owes responsibility. Thus in 
Canada the federal government’s interest in education is impor- ə 
tant but not very extensive. 


U.S.A. In USA the local and state levels of education are 
much stronger than the Federal level. In fact, American Consti- 
tution, nowhere, mentions schools or education. Thus education 


the lack of interest on the part of the Federal Government. The 
itly giving aids to the 
States and recently the federal activities regarding education have 
considerably Increased. In this country, a tradition has develop- 


is given without much of federal 


The U.S.S.R. : In USSR there is no Central or federal Minis- 
try of Education. Education is, however, highly 
In this country the authorities at the federal level determine the 
curricula and methods of instruction etc. Itis considered most 
important that education should Equip the men to discharge their 
Tesponsibilities ably to the party and the country. So the planning 
of curricula ete. js done at the central level and then 
they ate adopted in different schools through 
Thus there is a uniformity of pattern of educ 
the country. As the Communist Party 
administrative unit from the lowest to th 
control of education is centralized in the Co: 
(c) THE ROLE OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA IN EDUCATION 
—AS IT IS AND AS IT OUGHT TO BF. 


Naik considers that the following activities may be regarded 


centralized. 


Mmunist Party. 
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as the federal functions in education. 


(1) 
(2) 


(17) 


Educational and cultural relations with other countries. 
The clearing house functions of collecting and broad- 
casting ideas and information, i 

The co-ordinating function of harmonizing the educa- 
tional activities of the Centre and the States, ,. =. 4s 
Education in the Union Territories, 

Scientific research, 

Technical education, 

Propagation, development and enrichment of Hindi, 
Preservation and promotion of national culture inclusive 
of patronage to the national art, 3 
Patronage to the study of ancient Indian culture in 
general and study of Sanskrit in particular, 


Education of the handicapped, 
Promotion and Co-ordination of educational research, 


Special responsibility for the cultural interest of the 
minorities. 

Responsibility for strengthening national unity through 
suitable programmes and particularly through those 
of emotional integration. 

Grant of scholarships in an attempt to scout for talent, 
especially at the University stage, 

Advanced professional training, 

Maintenance of Central Institutions or agencies for 
education ; and 

Provision of free and compulsory education upto the 


age of 14 years.*? 


Naik considers that these functions may be broadly divided 


into two groups—the exclusive and the concurrent. 


four functio: 
By the concurrent functions is meant that “every State 


Government will have to participate in these programmes both 


ent. 


The first 
ns are regarded as exclusive and the others concurr- 


on its own initiative and as an agent of the Government of India 
but the overall responsibility would be on the Government of 


India.28 
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Besides the above functions three other functions are consi- 


dered important. -They are the (i) education of women, (ii) policy 
making, and (iii) financial assistance. 


About the education of the women the government of India 


can take special interest by organising special programmes. The 
education of the women has assumed great 
of the low level 


there is great disp 


importance because 
of their education. > It may be noted that 
arity between the education of the boys and 


the girls in the country and so the special attention of the Centre 
is needed for this purpose. 


About the policy making function there is much confusion. 
Some feel that the government of T 
interest in education as it ou 
too much control and 


ndia is not taking as active 
ght to take while others criticise its 
inteference in education. Those who 
favour more dominant role of Centre in education want to bring 
an amendment in constitution to make education a concurrent 
subject. There are put very many valuable arguments for, two 


opposed view points. We will point out the arguments in favour 
of concurrence. 


’ The arguments put forward are as follows :— 


(1) For successful ‘economic and soc 
considered essential that educatio 
planned effectively. For this it is 
Centre has the power to do so. The idea put forward 


is that Centre not only should plan but have sufficient 
powers with it for implementation as well. 


(2) Educational policies are of 
fore they should be the 


ial planning’ . it is 
n should first be 
necessary that the 


national importance. There- 


concern of the Centre rather 
than States. The Centre should have powers to ensure 


uniformity in the framing and execution of national 
policies of education, 


` (3) The Article 45 directs the States to introduce compul- 
i sory, primary, universal] education throughout the 
country. Since even after twenty years of indepen- 
dence the target of universa] education from 6—14 
years is still far away, it is believed that something is 
wrong with the present set up. To give more powers 


to the Centre to take policy decisions in the field of 
primary education seems to some as the solution. 
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{4) The equality of opportunities for education to the 
different sections of the society, all the communities 
and the people in different regions can be ensured only 
in case the centre is not only the planning and finan- 
cing but also the implementing authority in concurr- 
ence with the State Governments. 


(5) Itis alleged that the educational leadership at the 
State level is unsuitable or below par and so the Centre 
must assume the responsibility of providing effective 
leadership. The local, vested and parochial interests 
are often considered as supreme at the State level 
when any policy regarding education is being framed 
or executed. 


(6) The funds with the States are inadequate and so the 
Centre has to supplement them for the growth and 
development of education. The Centre is answerable 
for these grants to the Parliament but it has no autho- 
rity over their spending. 

7. For national integration national policies in education 
are to be speedily planned and so the centre’s role is 
vital. 

8. A strong centre is considered to be an answer to the 

fissiparous tendencies which are raising their ugly 

head. 

The educational services at an all India basis can 

be organised. This will bea step through which the 

people in different regions of the country will come in 
contact with one another and so better understanding 
will prevail. 


kzi 


Those in favour of a decentralised system of education believe 
that in education too much,centralisation is bad as itkills the spirit 
of democracy. They believe that. centralisation will be disastrous 
for the self confidence, initiative, responsibility and efficient 
functioning of the State Governments. It is argued that 
India is a big country with diverse culture, religion, language and 
tradition. Each of them will have chance to flourish only when 
it is given freedom to develop. In a centralized system this 
frbedom will be concealed by uniformity. Moreover in a 
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centralized system bureaucracy is always dominant while in a 
decentralized system peoples, representatives have more powerful 
voice. Thus it is considered more desirable that the Centre take 
a very limited interest in education. Between these two groups 
of thiukers there are people in the third category who either 
want to maintain status quo or make a plea for developing a 
close co-ordination between the States and the Centre within the 
framework of the already existing constitutional provisions. 


The central government must give financial assistance 
to the States. It is generally Suggested that there should 
be three types of grants. The first type should be a transfer 
of additional revenues in order to enable the States to plan 
their programmes in all welfare services. The second type 
of grant can be a eneral grant for educational purposes but not 
earmarked for any specific programme. The third type of grant 
may be specific Purpose grant which will be meant for the 
Programmes organised and implemented with the approval of 
the Centre. For the autonomy. of the States the first two types 


of rants are needed to be Strengthened. We will deal further 
with this aspect in Chapter XII of this book. 


Role of the Central Government as it should be in accordance 


with the Views of the Committee of Members of Parliament on 
Education 1967. 


After the publication of the report of Education Commission 
the Central Government was seized with the problem of the 


implementation of its Tecomendation. The matter was taken 


up in the Parliament and the Government of India on 5th 
April, 1967 constituted a Committee of ‘Members of Parliament 


on Education 1967.’ The terms of reference of this Committee 
were: 


(1) To consider the Report of the Education Commission ; 


(2) To prepare the draft of a Statement on the National 
Policy on Education for the consideration of the 


Government of India ; and 
(3) To identify a programme for immediate action,2° 


This Committee scrutinized the Major recommendations of 
the Education Commission along with the comments of the 
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State Governments and others thereon. About the role of 
Government of India it observed that “the Government of 
India has large responsibilities in education, some directly speci- 
fied in the constitution and others implied. The Committee 
‘considered that important though they are the direct responsi- 


bilities are not so great as indirect or implied. About the 


implied responsibilities the Committee observed that. 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


The annual survey of the development of education 
in the country which the Government of India now 
brings out should be supplemented by: studies of 
important educational problems either on a regional 
or a national basis. These studies should follow a 
well-planned schedule and be repeated periodically ; , 


The Centre should promote the exchange of educational 
experience among the States and should co-ordinate 
the work of different agencies for educational develop- 
ment functioning at the State level ; 


The Government of India should provide stimulating 
national leadership in educational development. For 
this purpose it should promote educational research, 
especially in the Universities ; 

The financial assistance from the Centre should be 
available both to State Governments and voluntary 
organisation, for pilot projects or other experimental 
work of national significance ; 

The nationai organisations of teachers striving for 
improvement of education in different areas should 


receive encouragement and Central assistance ; 


The Central Government should formulate the National 
policy on education and revise it from time to time. 
This will provide the broad guidelines for educational 
development in the States and form the basis of Central 


grants for education ; 
The Central investment in education should be increas- 
ed’very considerably and it should be channelled into 
three programmes. The first is to expand the Central 
sector to a very. great.extent for the expansion of 
national scholarships, development of agricultural, 
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engineering and medical education, promotion of 
educational research and Sanskrit studies, establishment 
of institutions specializing in social sciences and 
humanities and increasing the allocations to the 
University Grants Commission for centres of advanced 
study, schools of education, post graduate education 
and research, maintenance grants to State Universities, 
qualitative improvement of higher education and 
provision of student services and amenities. 


The second programme of Central aid should be to supple- 
ment the Central Sector by providing earmarked Central grants 
to State Governments for the development of selected schemes 
of high priority. 

The third programme of central aid should be that the 
Centre and States annually share, in some agreed proportion the 
total expenditure incurred on the salaries and allowances of 
teachers. This the Committee considers will enable the Centre 
to give effect to a national policy regulating the remuneration 
-of teachers which is so crucial to the quality of education.3® 
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CHAPTER IX 
: ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION AT STATE LEVEL 


It is put in the 
category of ‘Quasi-Federal State’ by K.C. Wheare. Another type 


o the constitution js that of a 
‘Paramount Federation’). It is considered that the 


ity with the 
which are very limited in 
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zation is the planning for five years. The centre draws the plan 
in all the fields of development for the purpose of which tiie 
Planning Commission is established. The States haveto fall in line 
with the plans so as'to merit the Centre’s contribution in their 
developmental plans. Besides this the States clamouring for 
Centre’s financial aid'to their promotion and even sustention of 
‘the educational effort have to depend on centre’s advice and 
direction. 


CENTRE-STATE 3 À 
RELATIONSHIP IN EDUCATION 

The existing pattern of centre-state relationship has evolved 
out from:the'past history of the country. In the beginning when 
the British empire was established in the country the British 
Parliament was supreme and was exercised through the Secretary 
of State for India. Since a distance between India and England 
was long, to those whom the administration in India was entrus- 
ted enjoyed considerable freedom. It was because of this that 
until 1921 the Governor-General in Council was the supreme 
authority. Thus for whole of the country there was one and 
indivisible administration, All revenues of then British India were 
vested in Centre. Later for better administrative control quasi- 
permanent financial settlements between the Centre and the Pro- 
vinces was entered into. According to these settlements certain 
heads of revenue were divided between the Centre and the 
Provinces, But the provinces were to spend only according to the 
conditions laid down in ‘Codes of Instruction’ issued by the 
Government of India. 


A realization in that the Provincial Government should be 
given more powers led to the dividing of subjects into Central and 
Provincial by the Government of India Act of 1919. The Centre 
and the provinces were given right to raise independent revenues. 
The Act led to the system of dyarchy in administration. The 
political groups and parties were sore about this arrangement and 
demanded Provincial autonomy. The idea of the All India Federa- 
tion was mooted out and discussed. It was thought'that India should 
be a federation of a number of states which should submit their 
‘powers in certain subjects like defence and communication and 
foreign affdirs to the centre but remain independent in ther: 
internal administration. In 1943 Sir Stafford Cripps came to this 


3 
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country with a plan for independence to the country. The draft: 
proposal of this plan aimed at the creation of an Indian Union 
after the war, but offered to those provinces which did a0, 
accede to the union, ‘‘the same full status as the Indian Union’’’. 
This plan was unacceptable to the Congress and the other leaders. 
of the country. Ultimately in May 1946 the ‘Cabinet Mission's 
Plan’ Sor self-government for an Indian Union was announced 
and an administration to the country was sought where the states 
were to retain all subjects and powers other than those ceded to 
the union, namely foreign affairs, defence and communications. 
The Congress accepted this scheme which envisaged a federation 
limited in scope. But fora year the interior Government func- 
tioned there was so much conflict of views between Muslim League 
and the Congress parties that ultimately a partition of the coun- 
try was decided upon. 


The partition and independence of the country led the fra- 
mers of the constitution to veer round to a view point for a 


Strong centre. For stopping the country from further disintegra-~ 


tion this was considered essential. But to the background of the 
party in power were the views favouring more of- provincial 
autonomy. Thus the constituent assembly has to find a compro- 
mise in its draft of the constitution for India. The result was a 
Quasi-federal state. 


The Seventh schedule of the Constitution contained three 
lists of subjects : the Union List with 97 topics, the State-List 
with 66 topics, the Concurrent List with 47 topics. As we have 
discussed in the last chapter education with notable 
fell in the State-list. Its administration is a ‘state resp 
Its development, 
sibility. 


exceptions 
onsibility’. 
however, has to become 4 Concurrent respon- 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
ORGANISATION AT THE STATE LEVEL 


Every state of India has almost the same pattern of admi- 
nistrative organization. The Constitutional Head of the State is 
the Governor of the state who is appointed by the President of 
India for usually a term of five years and holds office during his 
pleasure. The Governors are vested with Legislative, Executive 
and Judicial Powers which they normally discharge on the advice 
of their ministers. 


—————————— 


> 
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The executive of each state besides the Governor has a 
Council of Ministers who are members of the State Legislature and 
are appointed by the Governor according to Article 163 of the 
Constitution. The Council of Ministers is headed by the Chief 
_ Minister and it is collectively responsible to the Legislative 
* Assembly of the state. The position of the Chief Minister is that 
of real executive. He isin charge of the administration of the 

state and he is a link between the Governor and the public. 


The Constitution provides for a bicameral legislature in cer- 
tain states only. These states have two Houses—the Legislative 
Assembly and the Legislative Council. U.P., Punjab etc. have two 
houses. The other states have only one house. The Council of 
Ministers can be drawn from any house. 


One of the ministers is given the portfolio of Education. He 
is given responsibility for matters of educational policy. But the 
minister of education may not be responsible for entire educa- 
tion. The other ministers control the educational matters con- 
cerned with their ministry. Thus the minister of public health is 
concerned with the medical education, so also the minister of Agri- 
culture for Agricultural education. The minister of education in 
Bae states also has a deputy minister of education to assist 

im, 


The administrative chief in each state is an Officer usually 
known as the Director of Education or Director of Public 
Instructions (D.P.I.). He is the Head of the education department 
of the state but works under the over all control of the minister 


of education. 

In day-to-day affairs of administration such as. appointments 
and transfers of gazetted officers, the granting of financial aids 
to the Universities and such other matters a Secretary of Educa- 
tion assists the minister. The office of the secretary keeps a link 
between the executive function of the directorate and the policy 
making function of the legislature. 


The Department of Education’ besides the Director of Edu- 
cation has a large number of officers and subordinate staff to run 
the administration in the state effectively. 

The officers of the department of educatign function usually 
at three levels. These are ; (i) the directorate level,(ii) the regional 
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Jevel, and (iii) the district level. In some- states. there is another 
level whichis the Block level. Thus in a state the educational 
‘administration is/run at five or six levels) We will now describe 
the Administrative organization’ at ‘different levels. 
TEVELT: , $e 
‘ORGANIZATION OF EDUCATION pe 
“AT THE LEVEL’ OF EDUCATION M INISTRY 

As has been described above the minister of education is 
responsible for the initiation, direction and execution of all the 
‘education’ policy of the state. He is responsible for planning of 
‘education in the state. He is answerable for any developments, 
progressive Or retrogative steps taken in the state in the field of 
education. Thus the promotion, streamlining and efficient execu- 
tion of educational programmes very much depend upon his 
personality. The Director of Education is there to advise him. But 


it still depends upon the minister-as to how the educational prog- 
rammes take shape in the country. 


In a democracy it is essential that all policy matters should 
remain in the hands of the representatives of the people. It is 
also the most important requirement that the control of services 
and bureaucracy should vest in the popular ministry. Thus the 
minister of education exercises control over the services in the 
education department of the state and through the Director of 
Education exercises some partial control over the staff and service 
personnel serving in the government and aided institutions in the 
state. The public and unaided institutions are free from any sort 
of governmental control and hence the minister of education has 
no controlling power over their working and staff. 


There are implied many administrative problems in this 


administrative arrangement of education in the states, They 
are listed below : 


I. The educational policies in.all the areas of education do 
not vest in one person that is minister of education. In the areas 
of professional education the respective ministers incharge of the 
ministries concerned with the profession, exercise control. Thus 
technical education, medical education, agricultural or industrial 
education come under the purview of different ministries. Often 
there is no co-ordination between different ministries and every 
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minister works in isolation with the other minister so far as: 
the educational programmes connected with his ministry are - 


concerned. This compartmentalization of education is proving 
quite detrimental to the development of a sound educational. 


policy for the state. This difficulty can be removed if all the mini- ` 


stries co-ordinate in the preparation of their schemes. All prob- 
lems of common concern should be discussed thoroughly and a 
co-ordinated policy of education should be drawn. 


Another difficulty is created by the roles of the ministry of 
labour and ministry of education. While the ministry of educa- 
tion is concerned with the vocational guidance and training the 
assessment of man power needs and the running of employment 
bureaues come under the ministry of labour. Thus a gulf is 
created between training schemes and employment potentialities. 
This is one of the big reasons for finding so many educated un- 
employed in the country. It may be said that it is anall India 
problem and should be tackled at an all India level. But unless 
the labour ministry and other ministries in the state do not co-ope- 
rate in the organization of the training programmes in accordance 
with the man power needs of the state this problem cannot be 
solved. 


II. The above difficulties are clearly due to the organization 
of the ministrial portfolios at the state level. But many difficul- 
ties arise due to the personality of the minister and the party 
system of government. They may be described as follows: 


(a) The minister of education is more often a person who 
has very little experience of educational administration. 
He is in many cases not himself sufficiently educated. 
The political principle of give and take or the standing 
of the person in the political party decides the appoint- 
ment of the minister. This situation results in much 
lop-sided policy making in education. If the minister 
has neither the talent nor the patience to obtain the 
advice from the technical experts the education policies 
and programmes in the state go wayward. 


(b) A change of the ministry usually brings a change in the 
éducatioral policy. Thus there remains no continuity 
of educational policy. As soonas a minister goes out 
his successor follows his own inclinations in the policy 


oak 
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matters. Thi§ change of policy off and on has been 
responsible for much of half-hearted experimentation in 
education to the detriment of the efficiency in the 
planning and execution. 


((c) The political ideology of the minister plays a key role in 
his planning and formulation of educational policies. 
Thus as soon as the political party goes out of the 
office the educational policy undergoes a radical change. 
Till there were Congress ministries in the states at. least 
the political ideology was not effecting educational 
making with the change in minister. But after the 
elections in 1967 various political parties have- formed 
the governments in different states. The ideologies of 
these parties differ. Thus the educational policy has 
-also been put under great strain having to make 
compromises with different ideologies at different times. 
This lack of uniformity, continuity and wise direction of 
education in the states due to fluidity of political 
alliances between parties have brought a much dreaded 
confusion in the field of education. 


{d) The education minister being a party man has to keep 
his followers Satisfied. He sometimes has to take certain 
decisions which are academically unsound but politically 
desirable. To save his own position the education 
minister compromises the merit with favouritism. This 
creates heart burning and loss of efficiency among the 
staff. Many schemesjare introduced which have no 
merit except the fulfilling of the wishes of some of those 
who have influence with the’ electorate. Many insti- 
tutions are opened in those areas where there is no need 
for them, at the cost of those areas where they are 
urgently needed. Many inefficient people are promoted 
and efficientjhave to suffer the humiliations. The staff 
in the education ministry looses its initiative. Their 
morale is lowered and.they begin to run after politicians 
for petty gains in position.) 

The above mentioned problems are serious enough to merit 

active consideration and immediate steps are needed to be taken 


to solve them. A solution which is usually given is that 
education should not be the concern of the ministry in the state. 
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Tt should be left to the technical experts to plan and promote- 


This solution, however, is unsound and impracticable. Education 
is a service to the community for the welfare of the community 


so the representatives of the community should have the power 
to determine policies regarding it. Thus the education minister 
is an indispensable person in the administrative organization of 
education. 


A controversy is raised that the education minister should be 
a technical person. We have drawn the attention towards the 
problems created by a non-experienced and non-technical person 
as the minister. But, in fact, it is also not necessary that this 
person should be a technical expert. A person having the roots. 
in the society, having faith and confidence of his people can 
deliver more good than merely en cxpert. The action .of a 
popular minister can easily be appreciated by the people. Also 
the criticism of his policies inside or outside the assembly keeps 
him on his toes. The technical advice he can get from his own 
officers like Director of Education but what will be good for the 


people should emerge out from his own understanding of the 
people. 


A wise minister who picks up the technicalities of his. 
portfolio quickly and who knows the pulse of the people can 
deliver much good. Educational policies are not only to be formu- 
lated but also to be executed and their execution is possible only 
when the community has an appreciative outlook towards them. 
An expert can fail in this aspect but a wise minister is bound to 
succeed. The expert living in the invory tower of his own 
making may talk of ideal policies but a politician living in down 
to earth environment will bring realism in these policies. 


It cannot be denied that education should be divorced from 
political ideologies as well as political favouritism. But for 
this also a strong public opinion is needed which once again can 
be formed by a leader in the political field. A minister, who has 
the cause of education to his heart will not compromise his 
position with the political evils. In fact, much of the sound 
formation of educational policies and the impartial implemen- 
tation of educational programmes depend upon the personality of 
the education minister. Itis in his appointment that greatest 
discretion is needed to be employed. 
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LEVEL 2: : 
THE SECRETARIAT OF EDUCATION j 
The secretariat of education is headed by a secretary of: 
education. There area number of: other officers of the rank; 


„of deputy secretary, assistant secretary etc. These officers’ are 


responsible for the educational policies in the state. 

The Secretariat remains in direct touch with the ministry, 
of education. The decisions on policy matters are taken at this 
level and then submitted for approval to the minister. The; 
secretariat acts as a link between the executive headed by tlie 
Director on the one hand and the minister of education on the 
other. The recommendations of the Director of Education are 
scrutinized at this level and are with comments transmitted 
onwards to the minister. It isnot necessary that each matter’ 
should go to the minister.” Many of the routine matters are 
disposed of at this stage or even at the earlier stage of the 
directorate but all policy matters have to go upto ministrial 
level. ; 

The Secretary of education is usually a member of Indian 
Administrative Service. He is permanent officer of the govern- 
ment and is given the charge of education secretariat on the 
basis of usual rules of transfer and promotion of such officers. 
His job is transferable and usually a secretary holds his oftice in 
education secretariat for a short time. In some states the’ 
secretary to the government for education may have other 
responsibilities as well and so may be responsible for more than’ 
one minister. The secretary for education may reach this’: 
position without any experience in ‘the administration of educa- 
tion. Heis usually a person who has experience of generali 
administration. i 

The secretary for education passes orders on behalf of’ 


he director for most purposes acts as a subordinate! 


government. TI 
tters pass through 


officer to him. The director’s references and le 
him and with his notings to' the! minister. Whatever proposals, ! 
programmes or policies the director submits they are scrutinized 
at the secretariat and then submitted to the minister.* ey 
LEVEL 3 : 
THE DIKECTORATE OF EDUCATION 

The executive body of the Department of Education is the 
directorate of education. It is: described as the eyes, ears and 
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feet of the state government in the field of education. The 
government moves through the directorate and gets information 
regarding thousands of institutions in the state through it. The 
government's policy is executed, reactions about it are obtained 
and the success or the failure is evaluated by the directorate. 


The directorate keeps the government in touch with the 
educational institutions. It passes orders for their efficient 
functioning, arranges for instructions and determines the 
financial aid to be given to them. The government institutions 

_ are directly under its control. It gives grant-in-aid to the 
privately managed schools. 


The director of education is the executive head of the 
directorate. He provides expert advice on matters of policy to 
the minister. Heis responsible for the administration of edu- 
cation throughout the state. He frames plans for educational 
expansion in the state., He co-ordinates the educational 
programmes of different districts in the state. He heads 
Evaluation Services and Examination Boards. The appointment | 
and transfer of teachers in Government schools are usually under 
his charge. He is the ex-officio member of the syndicates or ‘the~ 
executive bodies of the state’ universities. i 


The director of education is usually appointed from -the- 
provincial cadre of educational services. He attains this position 
after much experience in the field of educational administration. 
However, in some states like Punjab an I.A.S. officer has been. 
given this job from time to time. In educational circles it is 
considered as an unfortunate development. The post is meant 
for a technical person and an expert in the field. of education. 
When it goes to an.officer of the general administrative service 
that internal vision which comes through experience in the field 
is lacking and many unacademic decisions are undertaken. 


Among some other functions of the director are the adminis- 
tration of the funds ‘at his disposal and control of the teaching, 
administrative and inspecting staffs. The director has also to 
deal with a large number of local bodies which are responsible for 
the primary education in their areas. 


To assist the D.P.I. or D.E. there are appointed one or two 


Joint Directors, a few Deputy Directors, the District Education 
Officers and other Inspectorial staff. 
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The appointments of the Directors of Public Instruction took 
place after the Wood's Despatch of 1854. The Despatch 
considered it advisable to establish Education Department in 
each province and to have the Director of Public Instruction as 


„its officer-in-charge. 

i The Despatch observed : 
“Jt is advisable to place the superintendence and 
direction of education upon a systematic footing, and 
we have, there, determined to create an educational 
department as a portion of the machinery of or 
governments in the several presidencies of India*”. 


It was also stipulated that for the assistance of the Director, 


Deputy Director and Inspectors were to be appointed. From 
the time of appointment of such officers in the middle of 
Nineteenth century till now much growth has taken place in 
their ‘umber, Their responsibilities have now increased 
manifold. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

The two. levels of administration—the Secretariat and the 
Directorate together compose the Department of Education of a 
state, The Wood’s Despatch as indicated above has placed the 
Department of Education under the charge of the Director. 
Its executive functions are still under the charge of the Director. 
But its policy making function has been discharged by the 
Secretariat which is also an appellate body. The Department 
of Education with its two wings is under the direct control of 
the Minister of Education of the State. 
. ~*~" The functions of the department of education are considered 
They are described as: (i) regulatory, (ii) opera- 
Regulatory functions are described 


tional, and (iii) direc tive. 
to involve three important aspects : (a) development of stand- 
ination and inspection, and 


ards, rules and regulations, (b) exami 
(c) the investigation in those cases where the compliance of the 


tules is to be examined. 

The operational functions of the department of education 
are discharged by operating a number of schools and colleges by 
it. Thé operational functions are also discharged through its 
nationalisation of text-books and the organization and conduct 


as tripatriate. 


of examinations etc. 
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. The directive function of the department are in the form of 
giving directions for the efficient functioning. Now this function 


is interpreted in the form of giving creative leadership, - The, 


leadership is to be provided by the directorate in planning, ; in, 
organizing programmes for development of education and for 
providing suitable facilities for learning to the people, in running 
efficient services throughout the state, in providing co-ordinative 
efforts among various branches and departments of the govern- 
ment and also different fields of education and in different areas 
of the state so that the wasteful duplication may be "avoided, 
in ‘organizing research on the problems of administration and 
other allied problems and in making an appraisal of the educa- 
tional Programmes. It may be remembered that the direction 


here is not taken in the form of command but in the form ofi 
leadership, 


As we have described in chapter VI of this book the Depart-; 
ment of education is concerned with all the seven elements 
involved in the administrative process, Unfortunately there is 
lack of realization in a number of states that the Department 
has to administer education not simply by following the rou- 
tine procedure but by bringing dynamism and creativity íin its! 
efforts. “Democracy”, as Radhakrishnan the savant ex-presi- 
dent of India has written, “is also a method by which we attem- 
pt to raise the living standards of the people and to give oppor- 
tunities to every man to develop his personality”. The functio- 
ning of the department of education in a state could help greatly 
in fulfilling this all important goal in democracy. 

The department of education is Supposed to. provide creati- 
vity and to raise the standards. It is by formulating policies. 
and executing plans which raise. the human beings above, the 


level of their existing living standards that the department can, 
serve the citizens of the state. i 


In twenty one years after independence there are hardly à 
few departments of education of thé states which have shown ahy 
creative approach. The mere following of routine, filling of the 
files and other maladies which are so evident in public adminis- 
tration of the country have also engulfed educational administra- 
tion. The most unfortunate thing is that the educational adminis- 
trators have the same bureaucratic attitude as the general admis 
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nistrators. Thus the blame for status-quo, static approach and 
repetition of familiar education can squarely be put upon this 
department. : a! 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
THE SECRETARY OF EDUCATION 
‘AND THE DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION ; i 


) 


The post of a secretary of education has been criticized for 
quite a long time now. But the efforts in the direction of its 
abolition or merging of it with the post of director are almost 
negligible. Almost all the commissions or the committees had 
made suggestions that the appointment of an intermediate officer 
between the director and the minister is undesirable. The 
Hartog Report, Wood—Abbot Report, Sargent Report, Secon- 
dary Education Commission’s Report, the Report of a Study by an 
International Team of Experts have all made observations to: 
the effect that the Secretary of Education appointed from the 
personnel holding. the administrative services cadre is, a 
hinderance in the efficient functioning of the education dep- 
artment in the state. l 


S.N. Mukerji’ considers that historically examining there 
emerge out three main reasons for the appointment of education 
secretary. The first he considers was the inability of the- 
governor, in whom in many ofthe states there wasa concen- 
tration of power, to keep in touch with all the heads of the 
departments due to pressure of work. The governor thus needed. 
an intermediary between himself and the director. This also 
explains why one secretary was allotted more than one portfolio. 
The function of the secretary. was to advise the governor and to 
scrutinize the recommendations of the director. It is now felt 
that since the governor is now merely a figure head and the 
minister of education has to look after only one or few depart-- 
ments he can easily keep in touch with the director. 


The second reason given is “that while the secretary can 
have an over view of the resources and administrative problems 
of the entire state, the director’s ‘attention is confined to the 
needs of the education department only”. This seems a- valid 
reason even now. It is said that the director takes into consi- 
deration only the needs of his own department and,-makes his 
plans and programmes in accordance with them. He has’ nd 
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idea of the over all resource situation in the state. The secre- 
tary is specially an Officer meant to prune them or in rare cases 
to boost them if he finds that they will not be acceptable to 
the finance department or will not be able to fit in the all round 
developmental programmes of the state, However, this aspect 
of the secretary’s work is looked with disfavour and creates tense 
situation between the director and the secretary. The director 
féels that the secretary is a superior officer and howsoever dyna- 


mic plan he may prepare the secretary examining it from a 
clerical angle will kill it, 


The third reason given is that the director should get “rein- 
forcement at the administrative and political side. It is, however, 
to be seen that the s ecretary has rarely any opportunities to 
provide guidance. He is not expert in the field of education and 
he has only a short tenure of office. His work then remains 
simply the scrutinization and presentation of the director’s point 
of view to the minister in the shade in which his own notions 
warrent. In many of the states a tale of woe is told when the 
relationship between the director and the secretary are enquired 
into. But-it may also be noted that in those stages where these 
Officers have made a common cause and work in team spirit 


co-ordial relations exist between the directorate and the 
secretariat. 


The Kothari Commission examined this problem of the 
relationship between the secretary and the director and also the 
tole the secretary and the director ought to play. We give below 


the relevant observations and recommendations made by this 
Teport. 


(1) The Education Secretary should also be like the Educa- 
tion Adviser to the Government of India, be an educationist 
tather than an administrative officer. (2) The post of Secre- 
‘tary should be a tenure post. (3) “Therole of the Education 
secretariat should be to examine educational problems from the 
administrative and financial Points of view and 
‘context of government policies for development. It should give 
due weightage to the views of the Directorate and assist the 
Director to function as the effective head of his department”. 
(4) There should be the best possible personal ‘equation’ 


between the Director of Education and the Education Secre- 
tary.’ 


in the | wider 
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Visualising the situation as a whole in the country there is ho- 
hesitation in saying that the existing relationship between the 
Directorate and the Secretariat has been greatly responsible 
for delay, red-tapism and nepotism in the field of education. - A 

_ problem has to wait for months before any decision regarding 
its solution is finalized. The file-oriented administration kills all 
initiative and enterprize. The paper which has to go to the 
minister or secretary or secretary takes such a long time that by 
the time any action is taken on it the action itself becomes out- 
dated. In this connection through the education commissior’s 
recommendations are valuable yet they solve no problem, A 
dynamism in administration is required with a few officer. 
There seems to be no justification to have two separate officers 
for scrutinizing the plans etc. The need of the country and of 
each state is action and not “filling the stomachs” of the files 
with notings and draftings with in the range of all the controver- 
sies regarding the language to be used for this purpose. 


The Regional or Circle level : Usually a state is divided into 
a number of regions, divisions or circles. These regions are under 
the charge of a deputy director as he is called in U.P., Circle 
Education Officer as he is called in Panjab or Divisional 
Inspector or Superintendent as he is called in some other states. 
The Regional Offices are created to co-ordinate the effort of the 
District Officers in the region so that wasteful expenditure may 
be avoided and efficiency is assured. The deputy directors or 
incharges of the regional offices act as the superior officers of the 
offices in various districts and hence they keep link between the 
districts and the directorate. 


The creation of regional offices is considered very desirable 
in big states. In such states the Directorate cannot keep itself 
in touch with all the districts and so it keeps itself in touch with 


the field level workers through the regional office. 


The duties of the Regional Director are multifarious in many 
states but in some this post is considered superfluous and the 
abolition of it is considered desirable. The Regional Director, 
however, can serve the people very well. | He can bring desirable 
decentralization in the state without sacrificing the tendency ‘of 
jsolationism. The Regional Director or Deputy Director plans 
for his region and executes the governmental policies in that 
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egion. He is in a, privileged position. since. he -knowsr the 
financial allotments. to his Tegion. and; is also _ acquainted..with 
the needs and aspirations. of the people. He can thus bring a 
harmony between what is available and what is required. 


=" The Regional ‘Director is a field officer: - He is in’ the midst 
‘of the ‘educational enterprize. ` The officers in the: directorate sit 
in’ the ivory towers. There they’ formulate schemes’ for edu- 
cational reconstruction and reorganization. These may not 
reflect the aspirations of the people. Hence the officers in the 
field are required to be actively associated with the programme 
making. The regional officers can ‘enrich the programme 
planning by their experience in the field, 


It'may be noted that there are not in each and every state 
regional inspectors etc. This level of administration essential as 
it seems is not looked with much favour by many. They 
‘consider it as a ‘useless in-between the directorate and the 
district offices. It is considered to be acting merely as a ‘Post- 
office’ between the district and the state level. Many of the 
district officers complain that their initiative is stifled by the 
delaying tactics of the officers at the regional level. 


LEVEL 4: - 
THE DISTRICT LEVEL 


In the administration of education this level of administration 
is considered as of great importance. In fact the success or the 
failure of any programme of school education depends upon the 
functioning of the District Office. 


The District office of Education is usually under the charge 
of a District Education Officer or a District Inspector of Schools. 


He is usually class I Officer of the Provincial Educational 
‘Service. 


The organization of the district offices is such that there 
are a number of deputy inspectors or deputy education officers 
and assistant inspectors. While ihe “District education officer 
remains over all incharge the other officers are given the adminis- 
tration of various aspects of education in the district, 


Tt is now considered desirable that more and more powers 
should be delegated to this office by the Directorate. The too much 
centralization of educational administration at the Directorate 


` ə > 
i 


: 1 
-lével has been considered to be mainly responsible for. following 
'stereo-typed practices in education. in 


3 x: In this connection Kothari Commission has observed : 


‘At present the Directorates have been growing and 
there is not enough delegation of powers to the district 
level. The time of the Director of Education, therefore, 
is so taken up with personnel administration and trivial 
details that he has no time for his principal responsi- 
bility of providing leadership in educational develop- 
ment”, < 


The Commission has therefore recommended that for entirely 
reorganizing the functioning of the department the following two 


> 
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measures should be undertaken : 


e (1) “The constitution of district school boards at the district 
level and the transfer to them of the administration of 
all education below the university level (including the 
management of all government schools) ; 


(2) The strengthening of the office of the district inspector 
of schools so that he takes over almost all the responsi- 
bilities of the Directorate in his area.” 


The Commission feels that “when these are carried out the 
directorate will be a compact and efficient organization concerned 
mainly with general co-ordination and supervision over the 
district eduéation officers and district school boards, It will 
then be possible for thêm to vitalize education through a 
purposeful and dynamic leadership™”’. i 


: The report of the Committee of Members of Parliament on 
Education-- 1967 which considered the report of the Education 
Commission and identified the programmes for immediate action 
had endorsed the above views and gave vital suggestions for the 
teorganization of the education department and for a dynamic 
educational administration in the state. Two of the important 
such suggestions made were : ° 

1. “Department of Education in the states should be 
strengthened considerably. The administrative struc- 

ture and. procedures should be teformed to emphasize 

variety and elasticity rather. than rigidity and 
` uniformity. The quality of personnel should be improved 
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through an increase in the number of posts at the 
higher levels, reforms in recruitment procedures and 
provision of pre-service and in-service training. The 
basic scales of pay in the administrative and teaching 
wings should be made the same in order to make a free 

- flow of personnel between the teaching and adminis- 
trative wing possible. 


2. A centralized educational administration may not be- 
effective in many states. Besides, there are immense- 
variations of educational development between the 
districts. It is, therefore, desirable to adopt the district 
as the principal unit for educational planning, adminis- 
tration and development. The district education 
officer should be given adequate status and delegation 
of authority, the main responsibility of the state-level 
Directorate being general co-ordination and policy?”’. 


Thus we see that the thinking in the country is towards the 
rationalization of the functioning of the directorate and district 
level departments. Too much centralization is disfavoured and 
the directorate is visualized as an office concerned with the 
providing of leadership rather than an office concerned with the 
routine affairs. 


LEVEL 5 : BLOCK LEVEL 


In some of the states there is another level of educational 
administration. It isthe Block or ‘taluka’ level. In Panjab 
and Haryana the Block level is consideredto be an effective: 
level of administration of primary education, In these states. 
the primary education is under the direct control of the state 
government and so local boards have no responsibility with 
regard to it. In many states the role of Block Education Officer 
is played by the Assistant Inspector of Schools. But these 
officers remain attached to the district office and perform touring. 
duties. They inspect the primary schools and take steps for the 
enforcement of the free and compulsory primary education in 
their areas. g 


STATE ADVISORY 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


At present almost all the states have advisory boards of 
education for advising the government in all matters pertaining. 
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toscduaation. Somè ofthe states have one advisory” board 
While ‘others have a number: of\.them which: are orpona for 
differ ent (branches of education. 


“The Secondary Education commission had recomimended for 

ine constitution of a State Advisory Board for advising the 

» education department of the state'in all matters „pertaining to 
education. The Commission suggested that the Board should 


function. on the similar lines. aS the Central Advisory: ‘Beemil of 
Education: a $ í 


The Kothari Commission’s recommendations are on similar 
lines. However, the Kothari Commission is in favour of a 
Statutory Council of Education. The scope of this council. is 
recommended to be limited to school education only. About its 
composition the commission has recommended that “it should 
have the State Minister for Education as the Chairman and its 
membership should include representatives of universities in the 
state, all directors incharge of different sectors of education and 
some eminent educationits. It should meet about three or four 
times a year and have a small secretariat of its own,.’" 


The Commission has described the principal functions as 
follows : H 


(a) ‘to tender advice to’ state governments on all, matters, 
relating to school education; either suo motto or on points 
referred to it, (b) to review educational: developments in the 
State, and (c) to conduct evaluation of programmes from time ‘to 
time through suitable agencies; sti i Za 

This body is considered by the commission as the most 
important advisory body at the state lev el. In case it is necessary 
this council may have amumber of standing or sub- committees 
for different sectors and programmes. 


_ There is also another proposal of the, commission. It 
considers it desirable to have, in addition to..the above council, 

a standing committee at the officers level. This standing commi- 
ttee would include state evel officers in charge of different 
sectors of education. Its chairman should be education secretary 
and its meetings should be periodically heldt5. This committee 
can discharge very ably the function of ço- -ordination and the 
provision of leadership. 


These recommendations of the committee need: immediate 
implementation. The advisory bodies whichat ‘present exist in 
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a.number of states are neither properly constituted nor they 
perform their functions adequately. Usually the membership of 
the advisory bodies have become the office of political favour- 
itism. Nothing is more injurious or harmful for the cause of 
education than the installation of men in the key bodies of the: 


state who by qualifications, experience or social work do not 
deserve to be there. 


It will be worthwhile to take the case of a few states and 
describe the advisory bodies which are functioning in them. 


f Mysore : The state of Mysore has no statutory advisory 
body for education. But there are several advisory bodies which 
advise the government and the education directorates in matters 
of courses of studies, examinations and improvement of standards 
etc. “Some advisory bodies have only one function i.e, advising 
the government/directorate while the others have two functions 


advising the, government/directorate and holding of examina-. 
tions. K 


Jammu and- Kashřnir : The Jammu and Kashmir Board of 
Secondary Education. is only the statutory body in the state. 
There are, however, a number of advisory bodies. There -is thús 
a Text-Book Advisory Board, a state Board of Technical Edu- 
cation, a State Council for Women’ s Education etc.17 


` Himachal, Pradesh: In this union territory there is än 
Ea Committee for education in! Himachal Pradesh and the 
State Council for Women Education.18 


Andhra: ‘There is an advisory committee for education with 
the Minister of Education asits chairman. Besides this Board there 
are a number of other committees and boards which function 
under the Director of Public Instruction. They are : the Board 
of’ Secondary Education, Board of Training School, Leaving 
Certificate Examination, Text Book Committee ete, 


Madras: In Madras besides a state Board of Education a 
‘number of other advisory bodies function in the state for 
example there is a Board: of Secondary Education, the Central 
Library Committee, the Text book Committee etc. 


Punjab: Before the reorganization of the state there was- 
a Punjab Advisory Board of Education consisting of eminent 
educationists and prominent public men, After the reorganisation’ 


o g 
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separate advisory Boards are needed! for the state! of Haryana 
and Punjab. r i 


Uttar Pradesh : There is a statutory body known as 
Board of High School and Intermediate education. There are 
then the semi-statutory bodies known as the Regional Arbitration 
Boards, There is also a state Board of Social Education. U.P. has 
also gone ahead with the formation of District and Regional advi- 
‘sory bodies which are all non-statutory. 


° 


In other states the advisory bodies are Appointed on sitnilar 
lines as described above. It is very clear that in all the states 
there is a need to have an effective statutory body on the lines 
‘suggested by Kothari Commission. 


ADMINISTRATION OF DIFFERENT j i 
BRANCHES OF EDUCATION RA 


HIGHER EDUCATION : The administration of higher 
education vests in the ministry’ of education of the state. Except 
for the exceptions made under the constitutional provisions des- 
ctibed in the previous chapter thé higher ‘education falls under- 
the jurisdiction of the state government. The exceptions regard- 
ing maintenance of standards and the’ technical and vocational 
education are of far reaching consequences and hence the central 
participation is very much existent in the field of higher educa- 
tion. However, precisely beeause of thèse exceptions it is consi- 
dered a field where the utmost co-operation and co-ordination of 
the'efforts between the state governments and the central govern- 
mënt are needed. 

University Education: Except the four universities 
which have been constituted by the Acts of Parliament and are 
known as Central Universities, all the other universities in the 
country are state universities. They are constituted by the acts 
of the State Legislatures. These acts: govern their functioning. 
But the universities in the states are not the departments of the 
government: They are said to be autonomous bodies. In internal 
niatters they are considered to bë autonomous. j 

"The state government provides funds, to the, universities. 
They give grant-in-aids to the universities. This system, however, 
léads them to pressurization and control of the affairs of the uni- 
versities by the state governments. : TARAN 
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~- In the administration lof) the: universityeducation in ithe: 
country there is a great paradox. On the one hand the “university : 
autonomy is recognized as essential by all. those, concerned, with 
the university administration even. by the state governments, On, 
the-other-hand various types curbs and restrictions are imposed, . 
upon them in the name of-.clean administration of the univer- 
sities.. y ae : 


The state governments britig modifications “in their acts off 
and on to a great extent try to control the appointment of , the 
Vice-Chancellors of.the universities in their states. There is much, 


heart burning over this issue at present between the educationists 
and the politicians. 


In many of the universities there is a lot of outside element 
on its administrative and policy making bodies like Syndicates 
or Senates. The voice of the teachers in the university adminis- 
tration and the functioning of the university in; many of the state 
universities is very limited jf not totally. absent. To remedy the 
defects in the university administration and to stream line their; 
functioning U.G.C. circulated to the state governments a ‘Model 
Universities Act’, However, no university in any of the state 
has adopted it and as yet no. progressive legislation in the field. 
of university education has been passed by any of the state 
governments, 


-i The weakest’ spot in the;university education is the financing ' 
ofeducation-at this stage. The state governments impose their’, 
will; by. holding the purse strings. There is thus a Strong case for 
the establishment of University Grants Commission separately in, 
each state on the lines of the U.G.C. at the central level, This 
point ‘we will further discuss in. the chapter:on'::t i 


ERMENE he`-firiancing of 
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`‘; Collegiate Education.: The bulk: ofi: the teaching ‘is 

carried on in the colleges rather than in the teaching departments” 
of the university. At present the colleges in the country “are of 
two categories viz. (i) the government ‘Colleges run by the govern- 
ment and (ii) the aided colleges run by private managements and 
aided by the government. The government colleges are adminis- 
tered by the Directorate of education.In many states like Punjab,.. 
Haryana, Madhya Pradesh etc. there is a special officer of the 
rank of joint director or deputy director who is made responsible_ 
for collegiate education, i A di: 


Ha 
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The appointmentsdn the government colleges are made by 
the State Public Service Commission. The qualifications for teath- 
-ing a particular subject are, however, laid by the university to 
which the college is affiliated. The appointments of the teachers for 
aided colleges are made by the respective managing committees. 
The universities are now making efforts to put some control over 
the appointments made in those colleges. For example, in Agra 
University the Vice-Chancellor’s approval has to be obtained for 
every néw-appointment “in any college affiliated to-the univer- 
sity. Snag av 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND), 3 5 
OTHER PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION | 


: The technical’education and other professional education is 
administered by different ministries. As-has already been indica- 
ted above the medical colleges are managed by the ministry of 
health, the agricultural colleges by the ministry of agriculture, 
and so on. ; g 3 


It may be noted that at the state level various departments 
_ are, involved in programmes of technical training at the school, 
polytechnic and college level. In many of the states there is a 
Directorate of technical education. It co-ordinates the progra- 
mmes and ensures continuing contact with manpower and pla- 
fining méchanismoand with the district level. machinery The 
Kothari Commission had:‘made recommendations to this effect. 
It, has; also recommended that this _ Directorate , should be 
‘empowered to, recruit staff needed for educational institutions. In 
this way a number of procedural delay can be removed which 
now occur through the use of State Public Service Channels." 
In almost all the states there is,also.a Directorate of medical 
and health services which takes interest in the organization of 


medical éducation in the state. 


Secondary Education : The role of, the states in the 
administration of secondary education is quite wholesome. The 
state department of education is almost completely responsible 
{or the secondary education. The control by the ‘department 
is exercised in the following manner: be eyit 
iil i(i) The Department of education’, establishes government 
siy «i > dchools?orgatiizes and administers’ them. y Soret Es 
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The Department provides finances for the government 
schools and gives grant-in-aids to the recognized private 
schools after these schools fulfil ‘the nécessary condi- 
tions prescribed by the Department from time -to 


- time. 


(v) 


(xi). 


(xii) The education for exceptional children į 


It prescribes the courses of studies to junior and middle, 


classes and also the text-books. 


Except inAssam, Punjab, Haryana and Jammu and 
Kashmir every state has one statutory board of secon- 
dary education. This board conducts examinations for 
high school, higher secondary or intermediate students. 
For thesé examinations the board grants recognition to 
the schools and formulates courses of studies and pres- 
cribes text-booké. { 


The department lays down the mandatory grades for 
the staff of the schools and from timé to time specify the 
conditions of service of the staff in the government’ and. 
the private schools. 


The promotion, transfer and the work of the staff “of 
the government colleges and schools is regulated’ by the 
department. s 


The inspection of the schcols-periodical as well as spon- 
taneous is arranged by the directorate. 


The quantitatiye and qualitative progress of the secon- 
dary education is Specifically the responsibility of the 
‘department of education. ý 


The department of education in almost all states provides. 
ancilliary services to the secondary schools. 

The departments of cducation in many states’ run the 
Vocational and Educational Guidance Bureau. | 


In U.P, Bihar etc. the psychological services to the seco- 
ndary schools, are also provided by the department. | 


s the responsi- 
bility of state. 


In the field of secondary- education the state administration 


is found to be- suffering from many weaknesses. They may be 
described as follows: ~ 
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(a) The inspection by th © department officials is inéffective” 
It serves no useful purpose and the schools fail “to 
get any leadership which this inspection is supposed to 
present. 


(h) The dynamic change which is taking place in the country 
is not reflected in the secondary schools. The main season 
is the departments lack of initiative in the matter. 


(c) The departments have failed to -prescribe any remedies 
for a large number of. failures in the boards examina- 


tions. ; t 
(d) Theancilliary services provided to the schools are in 


effective. 
(e) There is no effective introduction of ‘the guidance prd- 
grammes in the schools. Bete i $207 
(f) The department has failed to activate the lethargic, 
perfunctory, ill-planned internal administration of the 
secondary schools. i Ses 
(g) The private schools indulge in all sorts of mal-practices. 
The department has failed to free these schools from 
them. t ‘ | 
It may thus be said that the state administration is-very 
much responsible for the ills in the secondary education. To 
improve the education at this level the department should acti- 


vate its efforts. 
PORNS 


PRIMARY EDUCATION __ Er ae ae 


The responsibility of the states with respect to’ primary edu} 
cation is also very Significant. This responsibility is, infact, at the 
root ‘of whole of the ‘educational expansion in the country. 
An effective programme of primary education »ensures 
the progress of the educational enterprise as a whole. 
Primary education is the. base.. ọn which rest all the 
educational developments in the country. It was really the 
undermining of this base in the, beginning years of the modern 
education that we find such a sfow rate of growth of educational 


enterprise. 
It may be clearly mentioned ‘that prior to independence no ser: 
ious efforts were made for thé expansion of education at this stage. 


‘fhe British made certain experiments in the field but had never 


© 
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< drawn +a comprehensive scheme for -the progress of the education 


at this stage except the sargent plan towards the fading years 
of their empire. They . followed the policy of gradual expan- 
sion and slow improvement. Thus at the time of independence 
we found more than eighty per-cent of our people illiterate. 


_.. The seriousness. of the problem regarding this -education, 
led the constitution framers to include the clause for ‘free, com- 


pulsory and universal primary education. The centre and the 


states both were made Tesponsible for the introduction of uni- 
versal,” compulsory education throughout the country. Thus 
efter the promulgation of the constitution w 
sion’ of the education ät this’stage. 
limit put by the constitution had 
the universal, ‘compulsory ‘element 
away. Forthis situation many 


on the state goverments.,. But the truth is that India had failed 
to: achieve this.target mainly due to two.reasons:: , (a) the non- 
availability of adequate funds, and 
apathy towards dynamic . schemes. 
their” usual lethargic’ way to t ae 


e find rapid expan- 

However, | the ‘ten “years 
elasped and the target of 
ary. education is still) far 
“may like toyput~the blame 


finances for this purpose. The faulty 
‘educatioti’ is thus “responsi 
slow progréss, vicbacace : 


m 23 i 


Let us visualize how this Stage of education ïs admihistet- 
ed. In its administration there is the participation .of the 
governments at the central, state and local level. The central 
§overnment through -its ‘ministry. advises + and co-ordinates the 
efforts of theistates in this field and throughplanning commission 


makes allotments - of fonds to the state: governments? for ‘its 
EXPANSION. iro? sen Oo om t i 


orr 


In fact in most, of the states the major, administrative 
burden.is upon! the Joza] bodies. _ In the, next chapter we will 
discuss this point. in detail. ff will suffice here to say that 
TOWN DET list e } TAVIS BST } 


. 
r 
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the states delegate their authority with respect to the education 
at this stage to the local bodies and they themselves just kéep 
a supervisory control. They also provide grants to the local 
bodies. 


In many of the states the illsin the field of primary educ- 
, ation have been traced to its being delegated to the local 
bodies. To remedy this situation primary education has been 
tmade a state administered subject in some of these states— 
Punjab being one of them. Kothari Commission has made 
certain important recommendations regarding the role the states 
‘should play in the expansion of education at this stage. It con- 
sidered that the best strategy for fulfilling the constitutional 
directive would be: = 


(1) Each state, and even each district should — prepare 
a perspective plan for the development of primary 
education taking into account the stage of development 
already reached and local conditions and problems. 
The objective of the plan should be to fulfil the cons- 
titutional directive as early as possible. - is 


(2) Each state and district should be assisted to g0 ahead 
at the best pace it can, and the progress in no area 

_ should be allowed to be held up merely.for want of 
„_ essential facilities or financial allocation. $: 


. (3) :While the Constitutional Directives will be fulfilled in 
some places such as urban areas of advanced states 
as early as 1975—76, all the areas in- the country 
should be able to provide five years of good and 
effective education to all the children by 1975--76 and 
seven years of such education, by 1985—86. 


The commissions recommendations regarding one. other 
aspect of primary education are of importance. This is regard- 
ing the universa! provision of school facilities. The state govern- 
ments are asked to organise their programmes so that school 
facilities are available, in immediate neighbourhood to all the 
school going children whether in the urban or the rural area. The 
states are also required to make Jegislations for compulsory edu- 
ćation. It may be stated that the population of India at the persent 
birth rate would be 625.1 million by 1976. Of this number 40% or 
257-2 million will be under 15. years of age. 91:5 million 
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being of primary school age and 55:2 million being ~of 
middle school stage. The Education’Commission has set the 
target of 100% enrolment of primary school age children and 
75% for middle school age group. Thus the total enrolment for 
the age group 6-14 would be 132°9 million by 1985—86 
‘in comparison to 42.2 million is 1960-61. In terms of rupees, 


Rs 6558 million yearly would be needed. This sum is almost -half* 


to the funds sought to be allotted to all branches of education 
during the whole of the Fourth Five Year Plan. 


In the end we may say that the states have to play. more 
positive role in the field of primary education. In those, states 
where administration of primary education is delegated to local 
authorities the task of coordination and advise should be 
adequately undertaken by them. The states should also ensure: 
that adequate funds are available'to the local bodies and they 
should have more effective control over its administration. 


Pre-Primary Education: The education of the children in: 
the agegroup 2-5 years comes in the category of pre-primary 
education. The growth in this area in our country is quite: 
recent. Prior to independence there was not much interest in 
the area though there were a number of nursary schools in the 
country. Most of these were run by the missionaries or other 
people privately, The government did not take any interst at 
this stage. Even after independence the primary education: 
is mostly in the hands. of private enterprize.’ There ‘is hardly 


any state government which'has given much thought to planning. 
directing and evaluating pre-school education. 


For the first time in our educational history the Report on 
Post War Educational Development in India (1944)*° emphasised 
its significance, and recommended ‘that an adequate provision 
of pre-primary education should. ‘be an ‘essential adjunct of 
‘a national system of education. The ‘education commission has. 
observed that in 1950-51 the number of preprimary schools 
was only 303 with 866 teachers and an enrolment of about 
28,000. The total direct expenditure on pre-primary education 
was about 1-2 millions or 0.1 percent of the total educational 
expenditure. The ‘number of pre-primary schools in 1965-66 
‘is reported to have inereased to nearly'35,000 with.6,500: teachers: 
and a total enrolment of vabout 250,000. |The ctotal: direct 


expenditure has risen to Rs. 11 million or 0.2 percent of the’ 
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total educational expenditure.2t There was Rs 55.4 per pupil 
expenditure in 1950-51. It increased to Rs. 48.5 per pupil 
is 1960-61 and Rs50 per pupil in 1965-66. Besides the 
institutions reported as above there have been a large number 
of unrecognised schools, especially in rural areas. No statistics 


*about them is available. 


a 


At present in the rural areas pioneering work is going on. 
It is being undertaken by the Central Social Welfare Board and 
the Community Development Administration. The education 
commission reports that 20,000 Balwadis with a total enrol 
ment of about 600,000 are run by them. ii 

Regarding the responsibility of the state for the preprimart; 
education the education commission ‘has made the following 


recommendations : 


(1) “There should be a state-level centre- for the develop- 


(2) 


ment of pre-primary education, located in the State 
institution of Education. In addition, a preprimary 
education development centre should be established: in 
each district in a phased programme spread over the 
next 20 years. The main functions of these centres- 
would be to train pre-primary teachers, to provide 
supervision and guidance to pre-primary teachers work- 
ing in the area, to hold refresher - courses and in-service 
training programmes for them, to undertake the 
preparation of teaching aids out of the locally available 
materials, to conduçt, experimental pre-primary schools- 
and to provide education to - parents regarding child 
care. They can also advantageously, undertake 


„programmes of initial training of pre-primary 


teachers. 3 
The establishment and conduct of pre-primary schools 
may be left, as at present mainly to private enterprise, 
The state should assist through grants-in-aid on ‘the 
basis of equalization. Accordingly, pre-primary schools 
catering to the needs of children from the under- 
privileged groups will have a higher claim on state 


funds. 


n22 


The role of the state governments in this area is described 
by the Education Commission in its.fifth recommendation. It 


reads : 


o 


o 
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«The role of the State should be tœ maintain’ such centres 
‘meaning play centres at the state and district levels, train 
‘pre-primary teachers, conduct research, assist in the preparation 

of materials and literature needed for pre-primary education and 
provide ` supervision and guidance) to pre-primary schools and 
training institutions at this stage through grants-in-aid and in 
exceptional cases, it may also conduct some pre- primary ‘school 
to serve the neds of urban slums orirural areas ° ‘or to serve as 
ected institutions. ”25> +» \ ped 


£ Tn addition to the'dbove’ ‘the ' cömmission has emphasised 


the need’ for more coordinition among the different agencies 
that work for child care and pre-primary education, both at 
ithe national and at state levels. Particularly, the commission 
emphasizes that the ‘state education governments should develop 
close relations with the Indian Council of child welfare and 
the Community Developmént “Administration. ; 

In connection with" pre primary | éducation we wish to lay 
“strés$ on the fact that this educatioit~is now no more the fad 


‘of! the rich or a necessity of the working mothers. Tt 


is needed 
“tor itS own sake. 


Psychologically speaking one’s development 
“very much depends on the environment in which he lives during 
‘his early life. Since majority of the Indian homes are deficient 
in. providing the wholesome ‘environment to the child the 
“hursary schools should compensate for it. Exposing children 
from early life toa social milieu) and providing them the 
_ppportunities for mental, physical and moral growth in a very 
“necessary step to make our national life better. Thus the state 
“governments cannot ignore this stage of education. They 
should create efficient. machinery for, the propagation, organi- 
zation and administration of education at this stage. The recom- 


mendations of education commission are worth a serious thought 
‘and need an effective implementation. 


5 CON CLUSION 


In the end it may be said ‘that the redefining of the roles 
of educational administrators at state level is very necessary. The 
minister, director, secretary and other officers of the education 
department should be clearly conceived. The delegation of 
authority must take place from’ the ministerial level to the direc- 

~torate and from the directorate to the field workers level. Too 


i ə 
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much centralization in the diregtorate,has very often sbęen res- 
ponsible for the slow progres It is the distrust at all levels , of 
administration of its super rand junior levels alike that has 
proved'to be 'the most ‘détrimént to the cause of education. The 
reform which at the state level is urgently needed is in the direc- 
tion of assigning full responsibilities tothe block education officer 
to plan, execute, and evaluate allthé development 'at ‘the block 
level within the over all franie-work’ 6f educational policy of the 
state and to the district education officer for the district and 
soon. There should be a minimum of interference in their day 
to day work. And they should.be ..squarely -held responsible for 
any acts of omission, slow progress or neglect in the area under 
their jurisdiction.. The redesignation of posts or the creation of 
new posts or designations is not at all needed. What is required 
is a change in the attitude towards work from top to the bottom 
hierarchy of educational officialdom. For this responsibility with 
freedom to work is most necessary. Give responsibility and 
expect results. If results do not come change the man. What 
actually is done the man is kept, the responsibilities and powers 
are curtailed. A complete Teversal) of this approach can only 
solve our problems. 

It may be remembered that by 1986 there will be 200 million 
students in the schools and colleges in India’ as against 70 
million now. ., The figure 200 million is almost equivalent to the 
total population of Europe. The total cost willbe Rs. 40,364 
millions in 1985-86 against an expenditure of Rs. 1,144 million 
in 1950-51 and, Rs. 6,000, million in 1965—66. "There are geni- 
une doubts if the nation will have sœ much capacity as to sustain 
this rate of expansion: The states needa careful planning of 
their resources and their enpenditure on education so that the 
targets set for the nation can be achieved. 
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CHAPTER X 
+ ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION AT LOCAL LEVEL 


“The control of education upto secondary level in the demo- 
‘cratic countries like U.S. A. and U. Ki lies with the local 
authorities. It is at the local level that the primary and 
secondary education is administered in many of the other 
countries of the world. In India, the local bodies do not play 
such an important role in the field of education. But still 
their responsibilities are quite comprehensive so far as primary 
education is concerned: What are the responsibilities that 
these bodies perform, how do they discharge these responsibilities 
and what role they should be made to play, are some of the 
questions’ worth examining. In the present chapter the discussions 
will revolve around the answers to these quéstions. 


Before we deal with the role local bodies play in the field 
of education let it be clearly understood that the decentralisation 
of education below University level is considered much desirable 
in demoeratic countries. India wishes 10‘ follow suit and hence 
there aré plans, schemesand recommendations of the commissions 
etc. for giving wore and more responsibilities regarding edu- 
cational’ expansion, control, organisation and administration 
to'the local authorities. It can, however, not be denied that 
in India local authorities have come in the forefront of the 
educational enterprize quite early in the history of modern 
edtication. Let us examine this situation more closely. 


HISTORICAL RETROSPECT 

The local bodies in India in the urban areas were created 
for the purposes. of sanitation, roads and lighting. They were 
not primarily concerned with education. The early municipali- 
ties had nothing todo  withieducation and they had no legal 
powers to incur any expenditure on education. 

In rural areas the local bodies were entrusted with the 


educational responsibilities right from the beginning. They were 
‘empowered quite early in the history of their development 
aa 298 
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with the authority of levying local rates, the major portion of 
which was meant for education. Thus in India the local initia- 
tive in education developed at two distinct levels—the rural 
and the urban. Let us now deal with the role of local bodies 
jn education in different periods or phases ofithe development 
of modern education. 


THE ROLE OF LOCAL BODIES ; eal 
IN EDUCATION IN THE FIRST PHASE (1813-82) 


To 1813 is ordinarily traced the firm beginning of the’ 
modern system of education with the patronage of the state. 
In 1882 the Indian Education Commission gave important“ 
recommendations regarding the local initiative in education. ' 
Therefore the period between 1813 and 1882 is put under the: 
first phase. 


i The steps for local self-government had been taken quite, 
early in the history of East India Company’s domination, of this, 
sub-continent. It is recorded that the first step towards local 
self-government was taken by the East India Company. in | 
1687. The Directors asked the Madras Government to form a 


Corporation in the town of Madras and levy local taxes, 

These taxes were to be utilized for the purposes ot-building Ee 
guild-hall, jail, roads and school houses. On account of the, 
opposition of the people for the payment of direct taxes this, 
scheme failed. Till 1793 there was no further development in: 
this direction. The Charter Act of 1793 made a; provision ;for; 
levying taxes at five percent of rental. value of houses ang; 
lands in the three presidency towns jof Calcutta, ; Bombay and, 
Madras. The local taxes were for the purposes of scavenging, 
police and roads. In mofussil towns the municipalities etc. 

were sought to be introduced by the Bengal Act of 1842 but 
this Act also failed to provide any worthwhile service in’any: 
town because of public opposition. Another Act of 1850 which 
introduced the levying of indirect taxes was successful only in: 
Bombay and North Western Provinces. The observations of; 
the Royal Army Sanitation Commission of 1863 led to the 


passing of a series of acts for providing local self administra— 
tion in different towns. 

The situation regarding the stab ent of municipalities 
in the towns and the other local “boards remained fluid till 187% 


° 
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when Lord Mayo introduced -decentralization of finances. For 
financing education and health it became necessary that the 
local taxes should -be levied. So in all the provinces of British 
India Municipal Acts began to be passed. 

The municipalities were, however, not primarily created for 
education. They were created for improving roads and sanitation 
etc. In the earlier municipal acts grants for education were not 
made obligatory and hence the earlier municipalities could do 
very little for education. - 

In rural areas of India the development of local initiative in, 
education took place differently. In these areas the levying of 
local taxes for the purpose of education was introduced in the 
very beginning. In 1851 Thomson in North Western Provinces 
imposed a rate of one percent on land revenue which was 
equally shared between the Government and the Jandlord.* The 
revenue thus collected was to be spent on primary schools in 
rural areas. In Punjab a rate of one per cent on land revenue 
Was levied in 1856. The Stanley’s Despatch of 1859 recommended 
the levying of such taxes in all the provinces and so by 1871 
there was local cess in rural areas in all the provinces except 
Bengal where on account of legal obstacles it could not be levied. 
Thüs in all provinces of India except Bengal primary ‘education 
was provided by levying a local rate. 

The proceeds of the local rate were entrusted to Local Board. 
The Local Board was then providing part of the amount for 
education. The other part was being spent over roads, health 
etc, 
| Thus till 1882 the position regarding local bod 
In education may be summarized as follows : hf 

l. The municipalities in urban areas were not contributing 
much towards the education of the people. The laws concerning 
Municipalities were permissive and in accordance with Be 
education was a legitimate but an imperative charge on municipa 
income, 

2. The local rates in rural 
for the education but education has to shar 
other public utility services at the local level. 

3. Tie impact of the local bodies participation in the 
educational enterprize was completely ineffective » for ‘the 


ies initiative 


areas were primarily introduced 
e the revenue with 


a 


r 


r 
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| progress of education. There were a number of reasons for 
‘this. They are detailed below : 


(a) The local bodies were controlled by the officers at the 
_ provincial level and hence no initiative was left with them. 


, (b) Most of the bodies were indifferent towards the 
_ education of the people and thus they made no efforts to take 
. even small initiative in this direction. 
(c) There were very meagre resources available to the 
, local bodies and the requirements of a number of public utility 
services other than education were great. 

(d) The provincial governments were not allotting any 

. grants-in-aids to the local bodies. They expected that the local 
bodies will themselves raise the funds and support primary 
education exclusively from their own resources. However, in 
1871, the local bodies were entitled to get grant-in-aid from the 
Government in accordance with a circular of Home Department 
of Government of India.? 

PHASE II (1882-1921)' 

The next phase in our historical retrospect starts from 1882 
and endsin 1921 when the diarchy was introduced in the 
country. The year 1882 is important in our description because 
of Lord Ripon’s resolution on Local Self-Goverement. This 
resolution emphasized that the local bodies should be developed 
as ‘an instrument of political and popular education”. The 
complexion of local bodies was changed. They were given non- 
official majority and a non-official chairman as far as possible. 
Their financial resources were made adequate and elastic. The 
external control of the government was reduced. 


The reorganisation of local bodies took place throughout 
the country and in towns they began to be called as municipali- 
ties and in rural areas as district boards or councils, rural boards 
or local fund boards. Many of the provinces later on added 
subordinate bodies to district boards etc. at taluka levels or eve? 
at lower level. They were called as taluka boards, sub-district 
boards or panchayats. 


. The financial resources at the disposal of these local bodies 
were: (i) government grants, (ii) tax revenue which was 
collected by levying taxes on property, trade and persons, an 
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(iii) non-tax revenue which was in the form of rent of lands and 
houses and fees from educational and medical institutions, and 
market and commercial undertakings. 

The main items of expenditure out of the funds of local 
bodies were : (i) public health and sanitation, (i) public works 
and communication, and (iii) public instruction.* 4 


Regarding education the local bodies performed two 
important functions that of control and of finance. The local 
boards were initially concerned with the primary education, In 
several provinces the local boards were asked that no money 
might be spent by them on secondary education unless the 
needs of primary education were met by them. -But many 
boards gradually began to maintain secondary schools and some 
municipalities began to take interest in collegiate education. 


The Indian Education Commission of 1882 examined the 
situation regarding the educational obligations of local boards. 
It recommended that “the primary education be declared to be 
that part of the whole system of public instruction which 
possesses an almost exclusive claim on local. funds, set apart 
for education and a large claim on provincial revenues." 


As a result of recommendations of Indian Education 
Commission and the consequent Government of India’s 
Resolution dated 23rd October, 1884, a number of important 
changes regarding the obligations ofthe local boards towards 
education took place. They may be described as follows : 


1. A definite share of local-fund income was appropriated 
to education. The municipalities were now compelled by law to 
contribute their due share of educational expenditure. Earlier 

„than 1881-82 the municipalities were not contributiug their 
‘proper share to educational expenditure because of permissive 
character of the legislation in this regard. 

2. Prior to 1881-82 the income from local rates was merged 

_with the revenues of the provincial government. This was result- 
ing in the lapse of the money left unspent ina financial year to 
the government. This situation was now remedied and the in- 
-come from the local rates in rural areas began to form a fund. It 
began to be kept distinct from the revenues of “the provincial 
government. et = 
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3. It was recognized in principle that the local funds should 
primarily be spent on primary education. Some latitude, how- 
ever, was given in practice to some local bodies which were keen. 
to provide higher education in their respective areas. 


4. The Indian Education Commission supported Lord: 


Mayo’s circular which emphasized that the local bodies were . 


entitled to claim grant-in-aid from the provincial revenue on 
account of their educational expenditure. In theory all the 
provincial governments accepted the policy to provide grant-in- 
aid to the local bodies on account of educational expenditure. 

5. Larger powers regarding the control of primary education 
‘were transferred to the local bodies from provincial governments. 

6. The provincial governments did not put any compulsion 
over local bodies regarding the quantum of grant to be paid for 
educational purposes. They considered that local bodies of their 
own will make adequate provisions for the maintenance of 
schools. 

By 1900 the local bodies were in the forefront so far as the 
primary education was concerned. But this interest of the local 
bodies ‘did not result in much progress of education at this stage. 
The reasons for this were : 

(a) The grants from the Provincial Governments were never 
adequate. No attempt was made to evolve outa 
scientific and rational system of grant-in-aid to the local 
bodies. 

(b) The local bodies lacked in their zeal and enthusiasm. 

(c) The favouritism in the appointment of school personnel 
and nepotism of the civic authority led to much 
dissatisfaction among -the people. 

(d) The local boards had to pay attention to other social 
services in their areas, Since their resources were limited 
and the demands of other services great the educational 
expenditure came to all sorts of cuts. 


However, it may be summed up that the local bodies made 
an effort to popularize education’ and to spread it in a modest 
way. The statistics of the period regarding educational insti- 
‘futions run by the local bodies and the educational expenditure 
incurred by them as reported by A.N. Misra reveal interesting. 
facts. 
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-02, 15,300 primary schools, 752 secondary 
schools, 31 special schools including training colleges were run 
by the local poards. The municipal boards ran 6 colleges, 298 
secondary schools, 1,558 primary schools and 15 special schools 
including one training school.” 

TABLE 1** 
AL EXPENDITURE BY LOCAL BOARDS 
AND MUNICIPAL BOARDS 
1881—82 1901—02. 


At the end of 1901 


EDUCATION 


Expenditure by Local Boards. 
Total. 27.37 lakhs. Rs. 58.87 lakhs 
Percent of total expenditure 
on various heads. 


Primary education. 75% 61:9% 
Secondary education. 26% 14:1% 
Special education. 31% 3:5% 
College education, T ur i TERR “2% 
Indirect expenditure. 19:3% 15:4% 
Expenditure by 1881-82 1901-02 
Municipal Boards. í 
Total. Rs. 4.6 lakhs Rs. 15:38 lakhs 
Per cent of total expenditure 
on various heads 

Primary education 60°2% 50.5% 
Secondary education 25.2% 33.1% 
Special 1.2% 3.7% 
Collegiate 23% 15% 
Indirect 11:1% 11:2% 


In the year 1881-82 the local boards were contributing 151% 
of their net income and municipalities 2 percent of their total 
income of that year to education. In 1901-02 the local boards 
began to spend 327 percent of their total income and the 
municipal boards 9'1 per cent of’ their net income on education, 
Thus the local boards doubled their expenditure while munici- 
palities quadrupled it. It is, however, regrettable that the 


** Based on figures by A.N. Misra = Educational Fi i 
aN. : 4 fipance in i 
pp. 334-335. nee 
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percentage of expenditure on primary education decreased rather 
than being increased. 


In the beginning of twentieth century much interest in 
education was evidenced. Lord Curzon took initiative in formu- 
lating educational policies. One impact of it was the greater 
realization on the part of local authorities regarding their 
obligation towards education. The acts -of local bodies imposed 
upon them the educational functions which were primarily with 
regard to primary education. 


In general local bodies were exercising the powers of 
appointing the staff, fixing rates of pay, voting money, deciding 
location of schools etc, but there were notable exceptions also in 
many provinces where some of these powers were being exercised 
by the provincial governments. For example, in Bombay the 
board schools were administered by the education department 
which controlled staff and determined its service conditions. 

The powers of local boards were extended by the passing of 
Primary Education Acts in many of 
Between 1918 and 1921 eight provinces had passed the Compul- 
sory Primary Education Acts which authorised the local bodies to. 
introduce compulsion in their areas. 


By the year 1921-99 the local bodies have Started maintain- 
ing 53,252 institutions and 30-7 percent of the total number of 
institutions in the country. Out of these 2,392 were secondary 
schools, 50,314 primary schools, 543 special schools and 3 
colleges, The local boards Spent 15:4 percent and municipal 
boards 28 percent of their total revenue in 1921-22 on 
education. The expenditure of local boards to 
amounted to Rs. 168:26 lakhs which was 9'2 percent of the 
total educational expenditure of the year and municipal boards 
assigned Rs. 79.05 lakhs was 4.3 percent of the total expenditure 
from all sources of education.8 

To sum up during the period 1882 and 1921 the local bodies’ 
initiative in education was much strengthened. -The recommen- 
dations of the “Royal Decentralization Commission” of 1909 
were generally accepted and implemented, This Commission had 
Suggested an increase in the powers of local bodies. Gokhale’s 


education 
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said that so far as primary education was concerned the local 
bodies could neither exercise full control because of the power 
concentration inthe hands of the department of education of 
thestates nor provide adequate funds due to the lack of 
resources and non-availability of suitable system of getting 
grants-in-aid from the provincial governments for the purpose. 


PHASE III (1921-19 #7) 


The Third phase starts with the introduction of diarchy 
and ends with the attainment of independence. By the Act 1919 
of Government of India both education and local self-government’ 
were transferred to the control of Indian Ministers. The Act 
laid down that ‘‘there should be as far as possible, comp'ete - 
popular control in local bodies and the largest possible indepen- , 
dence for them of outside control.’’ The local bodies now. were, 
assigned larger resources and there was less of governmental . 


control on their financial matters. 


The Government of India’s Resolution of 1916'and the 
Montague-Chelmsford Report of 1918 have emphasized the 
expansion of primary education and the spread of literacy. They 
suggested that the local bodies should be responsible for the 
administration of primary education and the introduction of 
compulsion. By 1930 in almost all ` the provinces the Primary 
Education Acts were passed. As a result thereaf ' the local 
bodies began to exercise much wider powers’ than ‘hitherto in 
respect of primary education. As a matter “of fact; during 


this period the local bodies were functioning as largely democratic 
d minimum of 


units which had complete internal autonomy an 
external control. i s 

The Hartog Committee Report did not look with favour the 
delegation of the authority with regard to primary education 
to the local bodies. The Committee pointed out that the dele- 
gation of the authority to local bodies in respect of primary 
education had been excessive and based on wrong assumptions. 
It considered that the local bodies had failed to exercise their 
It, therefore, recommended that some of the 


powers properly. 
to the local bodies should be withdrawn. 


powers assigned 
It may be noted that till 1929 there was a movement for : 

increasing devolution of the authority to the local bodies’ but 

after 1929 this was considered inappropriate. The educational : 
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scene till 1947 was dominated by the attempts for curtailing the 
powers already granted to the local bodies. 


The State of Bombay gave the lead in the matter of 
withdrawing the powers from the local bodies. The Bombay 
Primary Education Act was amended in 1938, This amended, 
act withdrew from the local bodies the powers regarding inspec- 
tion. The administrative officers of the school boards were made 
government servants and the control over the teachers which 
was with the boards was transferred to the administrative officers,® 

? i The plan for Post-War Educational Development in India in 
1944 categorically stated that the state Government should forth- 
with resume all educational powers from local boards except 
where ‘they were functioning efficiently. The Report 
observed : 


“In theory it is a good thing to enlist local interest in 
education and there is much to be said for delegating a 
certain amount of control to local bodies, provided that 
they are competent to exercise it. In practice, how- 
ever, irremediable harm has been done by handing over 
responsibility for the education of the rising generation 
to bodies whose members are in the main uneducated 
or uninterested in education or both. The situation 
becomes still worse when local bodies do not possess the 
funds which they would require to discharge their duties 
properly, even if they were willing and able to do so. 
It is unnecessary to repeat here the charges of irrespon- 
sibility, incompetence, illtreatment of teachers, reli- 
gious and political bias, nepotism and other forms of 
graft which make such frequent and gloomy reading in 
the provincial reports. It is Significant that several of 
the popular government which attempted to introduce 
educational reforms on a large scale found their efforts 
vitiated by the apathy and incompetence of local 
bodies’ 


The Sargent Commission thus: emphasized the needs for the 
withdrawal of powers from the local bodies. It, however empha- 
sized that “in order to retain local interest, school boards for 
smaller areas may be set up where some people with the requisite 
knowledge, enthusiasm, integrity and standing are available, the 
members of these boards should be nominated by the state 


education department and 
include any control over the ap 
or dismissal of teachers. 


The Bombay Government 
the powers of the local boards p 
cut down the powers of the 
reduced to the status of m 
passed an Act in 1947 w 
responsibility. of con 
The administration 0 


independent 
Instruction, three representatives of legislative assembly, one 


47.8 


(a) 


representative of the legis 
by the Government. 


There were 176 district boa: 
India in 1946—47. The total num 


by district boards 
-95,04,829 pupils. The district boards assigned R 


and the municipalities Rs. 


Thus at the time of 
«worth noticing : 


s 
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, 
their powers should in no case 
ointment, promotion, transfer 


2712 


realizing the need for restricting 
assed another Act in 1947 which 
boards further. The boards were 
erely advisory bodies. Assam also 
hich relieved the local bodies from the 
trolling and financing primary education. 
f primary education was now vested in an 
body consisting of the State Director of Public 


lative council and a secretary appointed 


rds and 618 municipalities in 
ber of institutions maintained 


and municipalities increased to 1,02,775 with 
s. 518.67 lakhs 


321.54 lakhs for education in 1946— 


independence the following trends are 


The local bodies’ powers in regard to education began 
to be curtailed. The State Governments started enac- 
ting fresh legislations so that the local bodies powers 
would be taken by them. 

The local bodies realizing that they were being critici- 
zed for their lapses started making all out efforts to 
promote primary education in their areas. 


The local bodies were spurred to put in extra initiative 
and drive in the spread of primary education by the 
national sentiment of the people. For once, it was 
realized that the local initiative is most important in 
wiping out illiteracy and “in providing the knowledge of 
three r’s to the rising generation. Ihe nation leaders’ 
drive and increasing effort in the direction of the 
education of the people awoke the local bodies from the 
slumbers in which they had passed ëarlier. i 
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(d) Though the powers of the local bodies were curtailed 
yet the institutions managed by local bodies increased 
to 50.4 percent and the pupils to 53°5 percent of their 
total numbers in a decade. 

(e); The local bodies were yet short of funds, and so some 
effective schemes of educational improvement could not 
be introduced. 


PHASE IV-(1947-68) 


“ The independence did not bring much change in the role of. 


local bodies towards the primary education. There rather 
developed a demand that the working of local bodies should be 
evaluated and their relationship with the state governments 


regarding the administration of primary education be streamlined. . 


ln 1951 the Central Advisory Board of Education appointed 


a Committee under the Chairmanship of B.G. Kher on “the. 
Relatianship between State Government and’ Local Bodies on | 
the Administration of Primary Education.” Its report was 


published in 1954. It made recommendation in the emphatic 


terms that the local bodies should be associated with the 


administration of the primary education. 


At the time of independence. except in Assam State and the 


princely states the major responsibility of primary education was. 


with the local bodies. In Jammu and Kashmir State there was 
no such local bodies as municipal school boards, town area 
school committees and distriét school boards,’ The country after 
independence was having three types of States. The part A 
States except Assam had the local bodies entrusted with the 
administration of education. The part B States which were 
erstwhile small Indian States did not have local bodies after the 
pattern of British India, Thus in Madhya Bharat, PEPSU, 
Saurashtra, Travancore-Cochin, Vindhya Pradesh and Rajasthan 
local bodies did not administer primary education. In Hyderabad 
local bodies financed the expenditure on school buildings and 
equipment but had no control over education. Thus till the 
reorganisation of states in this Country out of 28 states in the 
Indian Union local bodies were administering primary education 
only in 12 States. Among these twelve states were all part A 
States except Assam and four Part C States namely Ajmer, 
Coorg, Delhi and Himachal Pradesh. One Part A State, nine 
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Part B States and six Part C States did not associate the local 
bodies with the administration of education. 


of States in 1956 in some of the 
lier formed part of the Part B or 
f primary education remained 
in the hands of the State Governments. In Punjab during the 
regime of S. Partap Singh Kairon primary education was taken 
from the jurisdiction of the local bodies and entrusted to the 
Department of Education. At present the local bodies have 
varied powers of administration in different states of Indian 


Union. 


EXISTING SITUATION : 
REGARDING THE ROLE OF LOCAL BODIES 


At present in most of the States (notable exceptions being 
Assam, Punjab, Haryana and Jammu & Kashmir) the munici- 
palities in the urban areas have authority to administer primary 
education in their respective areas. ìn Uttar Pradesh some of 
the municipalities also run intermediate college and the Cor- 
poration of Kanpur has degree colleges under its management. 
In Bombay and Gujarat States only big municipalities are 
authorized to administer primary education. In these States 
the smaller municipalities pay for their share of the cost of- 
primary education but they have no administrative control 
over it. In these two states Some municipalities also run secon=- 
dary schools. 

In the rural areas district boards administer primary edu- 
cation. The transferrence of a number of schools have also taken 
place to Panchayat Samitis. A detailed survey of the control of 
primary education by the different types of local bodies is worth 
consideration. Below are given the details of such control in 
most of the States of Indian Union. 


After the reorganisation 
areas of the states which ear 
Part C States the administration 0 


1. Andhra Pradesh : The Andhra Government appointed the 
Kuppaswamy Committee in 1954 to suggest ways and means of 
improving the quality of elementary education without undue 
additional cost to the State. On one of the recommendations 
made by the Committee all the aided elementary schools in the 
Andhra area were taken over by the Government. The schools 
were transferred first to the control of the districts boards and 
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Municipalities and, under the scheme of democratic decentrali- 
sation, to that of the Zilla Parishad, Panchayat Samitis and 
‘Municipalities in November, 1959.14 In 1959 the Andhra Pradesh 
Panchayat Samitis and Zilla Parishad Act was passed, Under 
‘this Act, primary education was completely transferred to the 
management and control of the Blocks. In areas where Panchayat 
Samitis were not constituted primary education Temained under 
-the control of Zilla Parishad. The State education department 
had, however, not completely transferred all its Powers to the 
local bodies. It had reserved the rights to inspect, to make 
syllabus, to impart training to teachers, to prescribe text books 
and to conduct examinations, Teachers are selected by a 
Committee consisting of (i) Chairman, Zilla Parishad, (ii) one 
elected member of Zilla Parishad, and (iii) District Education 
‘Officer. The appointments of the teachers are made by the 
Presidents of Panchayat Samitis in their Tespective Blocks. The 
President of the Panchayat Samiti holds the Power to dismiss 
‘teachers from service. The Zilla Parishad can, however, hear 
their appeal. In Andhra Pradesh thus no direct control is 
‘exercised over the primary teachers services by the Education 


Department. 


2. Bihar: Under the Bihar Local Self-Government Act, 
1954, certain powers relating to education were withdrawn from 
Local Boards and a District Education Fund was created in 
each district. It was to be operated by the District Superinten- 


areas15 In this State Panchayat Raj Act has been enacted but 
Education had not been transferred to Panchayat Raj. The 
Act itself has been brought into force in four districts on an 


3. Jammu and Kashmir : Primary education is almost 


entirely a State responsibility. Thete is little private enterprise. 


Even local bodies like municipalities, town area committees or 


-Panchayats do not maintain any schools of their own.16 This 


state has not enacted the Panchayat Raj Act. 
4. West Bengal : The primary education in the rural areas 


4s controlled by the District School boards set up under the 


ae 


+ PSS 


v 
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provisions of the Bengal (Rural) Primary Education Act of 
1930. In Calcutta, the City Corporation and in other municipal 
areas, the municipal boards control primary education. Private 
schools in the municipal areas, however, are recognised and 
aided by the Stote2? The West Bengal Government has 
enacted the Panchayat Raj Act but has not transferred 


Education to Panchayat Raj. 


5. Madhya Pradesh: .In 1948 the old Madhya Pradesh 
Government created a statutory local body, called the Janapad, 
in each tehsil and placed it in charge of a number of activities 
including the establishment and maintenance of primary 
schools.18 In Madhya Pradesh education has not been transferred 


to the Pahchayat Raj. 


6. Punjab: In 1957, Punjab made a revolutionary change 
and provincialised all the primary schools which were formerly 
run by the local bodies.!2 Thus Punjab has abolished all the 
Iccal initiative The State Education Department through Block 
Education Officers administers and controls education in this 


State. 


7. Rajasthan: Rajasthan introduced democratic decen-. . 
tralisation under the statutory local bodies called the Panchayat 
Samitis. They were created for blocks of about 100 villages and 
the entire control of primary schools was handed over to them.-° 
The Rajasthan Panchayat Samitis while transferring the primaty 
schools to Panchayat Samitis reserved the right to prescribe 
curriculum, text books and syllabus. The teacher training 
examinations and the framing of promotion and admission rules 
were also reserved by the State. At present there are 232 Block 
and shadow Blocks in the State and each has a Panchayat 
Samiti. The appointment of the teachers are made by the Block 
Development Officer on the recommendation of the Panchayat 
Samiti and Zilla Parishad Service Selection Commission. Transfers 
of teachers within the Block are in the hands of the Block 
Development Officer but are made by the District Establishment 
Committee when they are from cne Block to another, but in the 
same district. The Block Development Officers have the power 
to issue warning or record censure but cannot punish the primary 
teacher. ~The disciplinary action can be taken by the District 
Establishment Committee. This Committee consists of the : (1) 


c 


- against this decision to the Divisional 


Q 
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‘Collector, (2) a member of the Panchayat Samitis and Zilla 
° Parishad Service Selection Commission, (3) Zilla Pramukh. 


The Panchayat Samitis are empowered to levy education 
cess and certain other taxes. Thus they have their own sources 
of income, out of which -they can ° spend any amount on 
education. 


8. Madras: Madras has decided to adopt the scheme of 
‘democratic decentralisation and to transfer primary education to 
the control of Panchayat Samitis but subject to certain restric- 

- tions, the most important of these being inspection and super- 
“vision which would remain with the State.21 


In this State the Panchayat Act was passed in 1958. The 
process of forming all the Panchayat unions was completed in 
‘October, 1960. 


All the elementary schools which were under District Board 
were now put under the Panchayat Unions which have also been 
entrusted with the giving of teaching grants to aided schools. 
The Panchayat Unions were also given power to sanction the 
employment of additional teachers in the aided schools, At the 
‘Block level the Panchayat Union was made responsible for 
primary education but inspection and technical subjects of 
- primary education remained under the education department. 
The appointment of teachers in Panchayat Union schools was 
entrusted to a Committee which consisted of : 
(he is Block Development Officer who acts as th 
Panchayat Union), (2) Chairman of the Panc 
(3) an elected member of the Union. 
- sultation with the Chairman of the 
- orders. The Commission also have th 
. motion and punishment of the teache: 


(1) Commissioner 
e Manager of the 
hayat Union and 
The Commission in con- 
Union could pass transfer 
e authority for the pro- 
r. The teacher can appeal 
Inspector of Schools, 


9. Maharashtra: Maharashtra had 
experiment in democratic decentralisation un 
local bodies are created at the district level a 
of all developmental activities within the district including 
primary education. The Zilla Parishad and Panchayat Samiti 
Act in this State was passed in 1961 and the Zilla Parishads and 
Panchayat Samitis came into being in May, 1962, 


a 


undertaken a bold 
der which statutory 
nd placed in charge 
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All the primary schools are transferred to the Zilla Parishads 
which also decide about the opening of new primary schools. + 

The State Government has reserved the powers to prescribe 
text books and curriculum. It has the authority over the exami- 
nation and teacher training programmes. The General policy 
matters are, however, decided by the Zilla Parishad. 


The Zilla Parishad has a Parishad Education Officer to 
whom the Chief Executive Officer of the Zilla Parishad delegates 
his powers. The Parishad Education Officer is a Class I Officer. 
He has Class II Officers under him who look after the primary 
education. There are Class III cadre inspecting officers who/are 
posted at Blocks and work under the general supervision of the 
Block Development Officers. 

The selection of teachers is made by the District Selection 
Board consisting of : (1) the Collector, (2) the Chief Executive 
Officer, (3) the Head of Department, and (4) Two non-officials 
who are nominated by the Government. The Parishad Education 
Officer makes the appointment.** 

10. Orissa: The Zilla Parishad Act in Orissa was passed 
jn 1959. In 1961 all the primary schools were transferred to 
Panchayat Samitis. 


All schools taken over from District Boards, government 
or government managed schools, aided primary schools, junior 
basic schools and Seva ashrams under Tribal and Rural Welfare 
Department have been placed under the Panchayat Samitis.*% 

The State Government has, however, retained the powers 

"of inspection, examination, prescribing text- -books, training 
` of teachers, opening of new schools, fixation of pay and framing 
‘of rules in regard to conditions of primary school teachers 
` and transfer of teachers from one district to another. 

The school committees are formed at village level. They 
have been given the responsibility of collecting money and 

` material for mid-day meals. They are to help in the enrolment 
drives. They may deal with the emergencies which may crop 

j up from time to time. Ihe» members of the Panchayat Samiti 
and three other persons co-opted by the Gram Panchayat form 
the School Committee. One member of the Committee is 
nominated as the Chairman by the Sarpanch of the Gram 
Panchayat. 
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The salaries are disbursed through the Block Development 
Oificer and the District Inspector of Schools at the Panchayat 
Samiti level. The Panchayat Samitis are also responsible for 
therepairs and improvement of school buildings, supply of 
furniture and equipment to primary schools. The teachers’ 
leaves are also granted by them. 

The primary education is also managed at the Zilla 
Parishad level. At this level the development grants for repairs 
and construction of building are distributed. The Zilla 


Parishad organises special enrolment drives and in general acts. 


ir an advisory capacity. 


For the selection of teachers there is a Selection Committee. 
It consists of : (i) Chairman Zilla Parishad, (ii) Vice-Chairman 
Zilla Parishad, (iii) District Inspector of Schools, (iv) District 
Inspectress of Schools, (v) District Welfare Officer, The 
Chairman makes the appointments of the teachers out of the 
candidates recommended by the Selection Committee. 


The Chairman Zilla Parishad is responsible for ‘the punish- 
ments, promotions and the transfers of the teachers. He acts 
on the recommendations of the Panchayat Samitis and the 
inspecting education officers. Transfers within the Block can 
be made by the Panchayat Samitis in consultation with Sub- 
Inspector of Schools. Ifa teacher is to be transferred from one 
district to another then it comes under the jurisdiction of the 
Director of Education. 


Thus in Orissa a three tier of Panchayat Raj administration 
isfunctioning viz., Zilla Parishad, Panchayat Samitis and. 
Gram Panchayat. Each tier has been entrusted with a 
number of responsibilities for the primary education. Among 
the supervisory officers the sub-inspector of schools have been 
placed under the Panchayat Samitis as Educational Extension 
Officers. 


11. Gujarat. In Gujarat, the Panchayat Raj was intro- 
duced on Ist April, 1963. The Gujarat Panchyat Raj Act, 1961, 
as implemented in 1963 had conferred very vital powers regard- 
ing primary education on a three tier system of local bodies. 

Except training of teachers, examinations, syllabus and 
text-books which remain with the State Education Department 
all other powers in respect of primary education in the rural’ 
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areas have been conferred on the various tiers of Panchayat Raj 
administration. : 

The Panchayat Raj administration ‘functions’: (a) -at the 
village level in the form of Gram Panchayat, (b) the Taluka 
level, and (c) at the District level. 


The Gram Panchayat has an education committee. This 
committee is responsible for the provision of building and equip- 
ment to the school. It has also to discharge responsibility regard- 
ing propoganda in respect to compulsion. 

There is an Education Committee at the Taluka level as 
well., It enforces compulsion and takes decisions regarding the 
opening of new schools. A government servant on loan acts 
as the Principal Executive Officer. 

At the District level the Education Committee is entrusted 
with the power of general administration and supervision. ` 


The appointments of the Staff are made by a Selection 
Committee, The District Education Inspector is the member of 
this Selection Committee. This Committee also examines the 
cases of the eligible teachers for the selection grades. | 

The inspecting -staff for primary schools are government 
servants who are'transferred to Panchayats on loan basis. 

The powers ito administer municipal schools and the aided 
schools in the municipal areas do not rest with any level of the 
Committees described above. 

12. Uttar Pradesh: Uttar Pradesh has a tradition of locali- 
sation of Primary Education. As early as 1916 the Municipal 
Boards Act has transferred primary education to Municipal 
Boards. In the rural areas the provisions of District Boards 
Act. of 1922 had transferred the control of primary education to 
the District Boards. 


The Uttar Pradesh legislature accepted the principle of 
democratic decentralization passed in 1961 the “Kshetra Samitis 
and Zilla Parishad Act”.?4 It came into force from 18th July, 
1962. The primary education ‘isnow the responsibility of the 
Kshetra Samitis. 3 


The Zilla Parishads in Uttar. Pradesh invest a certain 


quantum of their revenues on primary education. The Govern- 
ment of the State also gives the, Parishads the supplementary 
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grants. These grants vary according to the financial conditiom 
of different boards. 

Under the reconstituted District Boards in accordance with 
‘the Act of 1961 the Deputy Inspector of Schools aided by a 
number of Sub-Deputy Inspectors, assist the President of the 
Zilla Earishad in carrying out the responsibility of the Board, 
in respect of education. 

Below the District level each N.E.S. Block has Panchayat 
Committee. These Block Committees function through a non- 
official Block Pramukh and Block Development Officer (B.D.O.). 
The B.D.O. acts as the executive officer of the Community 
Development Department of the Government. All administr- 
ative powers regarding elementary education are sought to be 
transferred to these Block Committees.*® 

13. Kerala: This state has enacted the Panchayat Raj Act 
but Education has not been transferred to the Panchayats. 

14. Assam: In Assam as already explained earlier all 
administrative powers regarding primary education vest in the 
State Government. Assam, however, has passed the Panchayat 
Raj Act. ` 

15. Mysore: In this state no Panchayat Raj Act has been 
passed, This State thus has not introduced democratic 
decentralization neither in genera! administration nor in edu- 
cational administration. 

16. Haryana: The position of Haryana is. similar to 
Punjab as this state has been recently carved out of Punjab. ` 


VARIOUS TYPES OF 

LOCAL BODIES IN RURAL AND 

URBAN AREAS VESTED WITH THE 
RESPONSIBILITIES REGARDING PRIMARY EDUCATION 


From the above survey of the State administration of 
primary education in different states it may be clear that a 
number of local authorities with a variety in their complexion 
and formation exercise the contro! over education specially 
upto primary level. Let us now examine these bodies in some 
more details. : 

LOCAL BODIES IN RURAL AREAS 

Ashas been pointed out above the acceptance of the 

principle of democratic decentralization by the State Govern- 
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ments have led to the passing of Panchayati Raj acts in a number 
of States of Indian Union. Except Mysore and Jammu and Kashmir 
each State of the Indian Union has already passed Panchayat 
Raj Act till 1964. This was also done to keep up the spirit of 
Article 40 of the Constitution which runs : 


3 

“the State shall take steps to organise Village 
Panchayats and endow them with such powers and 
authority as may be necessary to enable them to func- 


tion as Units of Self Government.” 
2 


Looking to the Panchayat Raj administration we find usually 
a three tire system of local bodies. At the lowest level there 
is Gram Panchayat. At the Block, taluka or tehsil level there 
is Gram Samiti or Taluka or Block Samiti. At the district level 
there is Zilla Parishad. The three tier system has been suggested 
by the Balwant Rai Mehta Committee on democratic decentrali- 
zation, As described above, a number of States adopted the 


suggestion. 


The Mehta Committee considered Block as a suitable unit 
of administration. Thus it proposed the establishment of a local 
body at the block level called the Panchayat Samiti. This was 
proposed to be indirectly elected body by the Village Panchayats. 
The Zilla Parishad at the district level was considered by the 
Committee as a co-ordinating body. The Mehta Committee 
considered that the Zilla Parishad should have power to approve 
the annual budget of each Panchayat Samiti in its jurisdiction, 
to consolidate and forward to Government the demands for 
grants of the blocks, to distribute funds allotted by the govern- 
ment among the blocks, to co-ordinate block plans and to guide 
the Samitis’ activities. 

The Mehta Committee was also of the opinion that the 
Panchayat Samitis at the block level should have the responsi- 
bility of maintaining primary schools. The Committee forwarded 
a number of arguments for adopting the block as a primary unit 
of administration. The advantages which had been put forward 
were : (1) the block level is the suitable level at which the 
functions of constructing school buildings can be assigned, (2) 
at the-block level the supervision of primary schools can better 
be organised and the- equipment can be supplied to the schools, 
{3) this level can greatly help in the enforcement of compulsion, 
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{4) the administration will be closer to the people and the locak 
initiative will be better organised, (5) through the block 
advisory. committees the construction of school buildings can be 
better organised. 


The Mehta Committee also recognised the importance of 
Village Panchayat and recommended that it should continue to 
play its present role in a development programme including 
education within its jurisdiction. The Village Panchayat asan 
unit to be associated with the administration of primary educa- 
tion was favoured because it was considered most desirable to 
associate the school with the local village community. Through 
Village Panchayat the interest of the village community in the 
expansion of universal compulsory education, in social education 
and in other welfare activities like mid-day meals can be 
aroused. 

The existing situation in a number of states thus has been a 
follow up of the inspiration coming from the report of this 
important committee. 


LOCAL BODIES IN URBAN AREAS 


In Urban Areas the municipalities have been associated with 
education in Audhra Pradesh (Andhra area), Bihar, Gujarat 
(Bombay area), Madhya Pradesh (Maha Koshal area), Madras. 
(Madras area), Maharashtra (Bombay and Vidarbhaareas) and 
Orissa (Old Orissa only). ‘In some States the Municipalities 
have to confine their activities to the primary education but in 
others they can expand it to cover the secondary or even. 
collegiate education. 


The big towns have corporations which have adequate funds- 
at their disposal but the demand, for civic amenities are also- 
great andso many ‘a times education fails to get adequate 
attention. The municipalities in smaller towns have limited’ 
finances and less avenues of expanding them. The initiative 
in the field of primary education is limited in them due to: 
inadequacy of finances. ; 


CRITICISMS REGARDING THE 
EXISTING ROLE OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


Since 1921'the role of lo¢al bodies in the field. of: primary 
education‘has ofteti beén' ‘criticized: “This has motivated‘‘many 


) 
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states to curtail the powers of control of primary education of 
the local bodies and in at least three states to centralize the 
primary education in the hands of the state governments. It is 
often alleged that the local bodies have bungled with the 
primary education and their failure is the main cause of India’s 
educational backwardness. Let us examine such criticisms 


more exhaustively. 

The role of local bodies in’ primary education is criticised 
along four lines. They are : 

1. The local bodies have inadequate funds at their disposad 
and so the primary education suffers because of lower allotments 
of funds to it. The State grants to the local bodies are considered 
erratic and solve only a part of the problem of financing of 
primary education. There is also a feeling that if the state 
government has to share the major burden of financing of primary 
education why should it not take the full responsibility and the 
control of this stage of education. : 

2. The local bodies have incompetent ` and 
administrative staff which hinders rather than helps the progra- 
mmes of development of the primary education. Most of the staff 
employed by the local bodies is paid very low salaries and so only 
those join this service who have no other avenue of employment. 


inefficient 


This situation is being sought to be changed in a number of 


states by bringing the staff of the local bodies in the same scale 
of pay and cadre of service as the staff of the provincial 
governments. But so far the situation with regard to thisin a 
large number of local bodies is far from satisfactory. i 


3. The main criticism of local bodies emanate from their 


treatment of the teachers in the primary schools. The Kothari 
Commission has very significantly observed : 

“Their main weaknesses, however, are the harrass- 
ment caused to teachers, through frequent. transfers 
and postings, and through involvement in local factions 
and politics. This is ,one reason why almost all 
teachers’ associations have represented to us that the 
local authorities should not be placed in charge of 
educational institutions. This evil increases as the 
delegation of authority goes to lower levels, e.g., it is 
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definitely greater when the authority is delegated to the 
2 block level than to the district level, ’’26 
The teachers feel very frustrated when they serve in the 
local bodies schools due to too much interference of the local 
leaders. In most of the local bodies the teachers service 
conditions are undesirable. They also get low emoluments and 
are often utilised for uneducational purposes like elections, In 
the selection of teachers of local bodies the favouritism plays a 
very vital role. 


4. The local bodies affairs are mismanaged by the politicians. 
who neither have the calibre nor the intention to run the adminis- 
tration efficiently. More often these local bodies are interested 
in furthering their own personal interests and in exercising 
their authority right or wrong. The low level of educational 
achievement added with caste and factional politics in the making 
ofa local leader result in putting the power of administration in 
those hands which are least suitable for it. 


It may be argued against this criticism that in the case of 
any democratic institution these are Necessary evils in the 
beginning which are overcome as the electroate becomes more 
mature. But education at any stage cannot be left in the hands 
of immature, egoistic and power crazy politicians, 

All the above four criticisms can be met squarely and a case 
can be built for the decentralisation of education but it 


that at present the local bodies’ managament of the 
primary education is far from satisfactory. 


C. THE ROLE THE LOCAL 
BODIES SHOULD PLAY IN EDUCATION 

In the earlier two sections of this chapter we have made 
an effort to describe the factual situation regarding the role of 
local bodies in education. We analysed the role which these 
bodies had played in the past and surveyed the role which they 
are playing at present. In this section of the chapter our 
objective is to describe the role the local authorities can play in 
education and how they should play it in future. 


is a fact 
affairs of 


Before we dabble with the future role of local bodies let us- 
examine three controversies which rage very widely in the field 
of educational administration. They are : 

(a) Centralization vs. Decentralisation. 


) 
` 
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(b) Sharing of authority ys. Concentration of authority. 
(c) Administration by Bureaucracy vs. Elected leadership. 


(a) The Centralization of administration means that all the 
administrative powers vest in one central authority. 
In a decentralized system the powers of administration 
are distributed. The decentralized system favours 
local initiative while in a centralized system the local 
initiative finds no place. 


In education the importance of local initiative is 
widely realized and hence a decentralized system of 
educational administration is favoured in most of the 
democratic countries of the world. 


(b) The democratic conception revolves around the sharing 
of authority. In fascism and also in Communism there 
is more of concentration of authority in one ora few 
persons hands. Both systems have their advantages 
and disadvantages. In educational administration the 
sharing of authority many a times leads to lop-sided 
growth, overlapping and ill-planned policies and execu- 
tion of policies. But these defects are overcome by 
following the proper procedures of work which do not 
involve the concentration of authority. ` : 


The concentration of authority in a few hands kills 
the initiative and undermines creativity. Man works 
more as a part of machine rather than a self-conscious 
ountries like India, are against 


organism. Thus the c 
er in a few hands. 


the concentration of pow 
The third issue has become of very vital importance to 
this country. Before independence it was the Bureaucracy 
which was ruthelessly governing the country. After 
independence efforts were made to democratise adminis- 
tration and make bureaucracy realize that the country 
should not be governed autocratically. Still in almost 
all the actions of the government the bureaucracy has a 
strong say and is autrocatric to quite an appreciable 
„extent in the execution of policies. 

In educational administration the question is raised : Should 
y of officialdom control all the aspects of educa- 


(c) 


the hierarch 
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tion or should it take a secondary place to the popular leader- 
ship? Those who favour more of bureaucratic control put 
forward the argument that the elected leadership is immature, 
inexperienced and faction ridden and so it can neither control 
nor even guide the educational enterprize. The opposite view 
is this that the officialdom in education has been responsible for” 
a stunted growth of education. The officer views all the 
problems from his official position and often works against 


popular sentiments and is oblivious of the needs of the people 
thus causing much damage to education. 


Out of this controversy a via media is sought here. Bureau- 
cracy is ‘supposed to work towards the implementation of the 
policies framed by popular leadership. In democracy bureau- 
cracy certainly has a place. It isa necessary evil with which 
the people have to _live with. The only thing of consequence 
then is the training of bureaucracy, If it is properly trained in 

the democratic administration it can serve very useful purpose. 
The bureaucracy in educational administration can give direction 
and purpose to educational enterprize. It can execute most 
efficiently, by following the democratic Processes, the policies 
framed by the political leaders in the legislatures and parliament. 
It may bring the scientific outlook in evaluating the educational 


programmes and may provide valuable initiative in educational 
planning. 


From the above discussions three points very clearly emerge 
out: 


1. Decentralization is valuable and the local bodies should 


be associated with educational ad 


ministration upto a 
certain stage. 


Delegation of Power in democracy cannot be avoided. 
The states must delegate some of the powers of admini- 
stration of education to the local bodies. 


3. The Local Bodies must havea well trained educational 


officialdom which can persue effectively the sound 
educational policies, programmes and activities, 


What role the local bodies should play in education ? We 
can do no better to answer this question than 
recommendations given by the Education Co 
regard. 


repeat the major 
mmission in this 
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EDUCATION COMMISSION’S RECOMMENDATIONS 


j The Education Commission has defined the future role of 
ocal bodies in education as follows : 


(1) 


(2) 


(5) 


_ which we are recommending), 


Asan ultimate objective, it is essential that schools 
and their local communities should be intimately 
associated in the educational process. This will harness 
local knowledge, interest and enthusiasm for the 
development of education. Besides local bodies can 
make a significant contribution to the total expenditure 
on education. 


It would, however, not be proper to look upon this 
democratic decentralization as an end in itself and to 
press for its universal and immediate adoption without 
reference to local conditions. 

The immediate goal in this respect 
adopted immediately asa national policy in all the 
states—is to associate the local communities, namely 


n rural areas and the municipalities 
chools and to make 


of all non-teachers 
f a suitable grant- 


and this should be 


village panchayats i 
in urban areas, with their local s 
them responsible for the provision 
costs with the help, where necessary © 
in-aid from the states. 

The ultimate goal to be reached js the establishment 
at the district level, ofa competent local education 
authority which may be designated at the District 


School Board (to be constituted under an Education Act 
and which would be in 


he district below the Uni- 
accepted as a nation- 
he authority should 


charge of all education int 
versity level. This should also be 


al policy. The jurisdiction of t ) 
cover the entire area of the district with one exception, 


namely, the big municipalities in the district with a 
population of 1,00,600 or more which should preferably 
have a similar authority for their own areas. The 
detailed proposals on the subject are discussed below. 


The transition from the immediate to the ultimate 
objective cannot be made in one jump but will have to 
proceed through a number of carefully planned stages... 
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The difficult decisions regarding the type of local au- 
thority to be created, the level at which powers are to 
be delegated, the extent and nature of delegation, the 
powers to be retained by the State Government, the 
system of grants-in-aid, etc., are so complex that each 
State will have to decide them for itself, not even nece” 
ssarily for the State asa whole, but perhaps separately 
for each district......... 


In all such association of the local authorities with 
education, adequate safeguards should be provided to 
ensure that the teachers are not harassed and that they 
do not get involved in local factions and policies. 
Experience has shown that, for this purpose, it is 
Necessary to vest the control over the teachers, not in 
the local authority but in its Administrative Officer 
(who should be an Officer of the Education Depart- 
ment) to associate him closely with the District 
Education Officer in the discharge of this responsibility 
and to frame a fairly detailed system of rules and 


regulations to smoothen and guide the day-to-day 
administration 


Itis necessary to remember that it is not enough to 
decentralise the administration of education and to 
vest itin the local authority. The programme will 
not succeed unless initiative steps are taken to 
educate local leadership on the right lines, to provide 
the local authority with trained and competent 
officers who would have certain independence in 
the performance of their duties and to make the nece- 
ssary resources available to the local authority to fulfil 
the responsibilities placed upon it. This will bea 
major task for the State Education Departments.27 


Thus we see that the Education Commission has come 


forward with the recommendations which not merely entrust 
the responsibility of primary and secondary education to the 
local initiative but also offer suggestions for the discharge of this 
responsibility. 


The Education Commission has also clearly defined the 


composition, powers and responsibilities and finances of the 


. entire area of the district with one e 


, 


: 
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Local Boards (District or Municipal Boards). We may briefly 

describe them below. i } 

JURISDICTION 
The jurisdiction of the district S 


chool board should cover the- 
xception, namely, the big 


municipalities in the district with a population of about 100,000 
or more. They should preferably have similar boards for their 
areas which will be known as Municipal School Boards. The 
composition, powers and responsibilities of these boards should 


be similar to those of the district school boards. 


COMPOSITION : 
A district school board should consist of : 
Representatives of the Zilla Parishad elected by itself ; 


2. Representatives of the municipalities in the district 
(which do not have a separate school board of their 

elected in the prescribed manner ; 

3. Educationists nominated by the State Government or 
elected bythe Zilla Parishad from out of the panel 
approved by the State Governments ; and q 

4. Ex-officio members, such as Officers of education, 
agriculture, industries oF other departments which 
administer vocational schools. 


Persons in categories (3) and (4) should: be about half 
A senior officer of the State 


of the total membership. 

Government (Class I) should be the whole time Secretary 
of this board which should be provided with the necessa- 
ry administrative and supervisory staff. 


FUNCTIONS 


_ The functions o: 
in the district—general as well 
administer all government and 


the district, and it will also remain in charge of giving grants- 
s in the district in accordance: 


in-aid to all private institution 

with the rules framed by the State Government for the purpose. 

Within the frame-work of the instructions given by the State 
bility of the district school 


Government it should be a responsi 
board to prepare plans for the development of school education 
hould also be the principal agency 


within the district, and it s 
within the district to develop school education, the finances and 


own) 


f this board would cover all school education 
as vocational : it will directly 


Jocal authority schools within 
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-guidance required for the purpose being provided by the State 
-Government and the State Education Department. 
RECRUITMENT OF THE TEACHERS 

The recruitment of teachers will be done by a special 
committee consisting of the Chairman of the Board,- its Secretary 
and the District Education Officer. The transfers should be’ 
effected by the same Committee, subject to rules framed by the 
State Government, the general policy being to reduce transfers 
tothe minimum and to allow teachers to develop loyalties to 
individual institutions. The salaries, allowances and service 
conditions of teachers, will be regulated by the State Govern- 
ments and will be common to all the districts. 

FUNDS 

Each school board will maintain education fund, The 
Zilla Parishads (or municipalities) ‘will approve the budget of 
the school boards. They will also raise the resources expected 
of them and credit them to the school board. In/all day to 
day administration the school board ‘would be autonomous. 
The same relation would hold good between a municipal school 
board and its municipality.** 

We have thus examined the important recommendations 
made by the Education Commission with respect to mobilising 
the local initiative in education. The formation of District 
School Boards is a good idea taken from the countries of the 
West but as we shall see in the next section of this chapter 
it is not any exact copy of the system existing in any country 
of the West. It has taken the good features of Local Education 
Authorities in U.S.A, and U.K. and has coupled them with the 
existing situation in our country. The recommendations are 
worthy of following whole heartedly and it is expected that in 
future the role the municipalities and the Zilla Parishads are 
going to play in education will be around these. 

Though the role which the local bodies at district level 
and municipal level should play has been described as above, 
yet this does not complete the discussion. The roles which the 
Village Panchayat and Gram Samitis should play are also 
worth examination. 

The functions of village Panchayat may be described as 
follows : 


(1) To assist the Panchayat Samitis in the preparation 
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and implementation of plans for the development of 
primary education in their areas. 

(2) To exercise such supervision over the local primary 
schools as may be prescribed or may be directed by 
the Panchayat Samiti by a general or special order, 

(3) Subject to the funds at its disposal, to provide poor 
children with slates, books, clothes and other educa- 
tional equipment. 

(4) To provide adequate accommodation and equipment for 
local primary schools. 

Iig (5) To be responsible for the enforcement of compulsory 

j attendance in the village in accordance with the 
rules and regulations prescribed for the purpose and 
general or special directions of State Government and 
the Panchayat Samiti. d 

(6) To carry out the repairs of the school building. 

ds and school gardens and to 

he assistance of the pupils and 


(7) To provide playgroun 
maintain them with t 
the teachers. 

(8) To make provision for the mid-day meals. 

(9) To provide school uniforms. 

(10) To make provision for drinking water and other 
necessary amenities required by school children. 

(11) To celebrate school functions “etc.2? 

Ashas been described above in the new set up the 
Panchayat Samitis are being established at the block, taluka 
or tehsil level. Their obligations in regard to primary education 
May be described : 

(1) To assist the district school committee in conducting 
and revising educational surveys and preparing and 
implementing five-year plans for the development of 
primary education and all other educational activities 
entrusted to it. 

(2) _To provide adequate accommodation and e 
primary schools. 


: 
uti {3 | To:determine the exac 


quipment for 


t location of primary schools. 
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(4) To supervise the working ‘of all primary schools. 


(5) To exercise such powers over the staff employed in 
primary schools and other educational institutions 
under the control of the district school committee as 

ı may be delegated to it from time to time. 


(6) To open new primary schools in places where a need 
is felt for them. 

(7) To supervise the working of the village school 

\ committees,, to ensure that each village panchayat 
pays its contributions to the school fund, and 
generally to guide them to maintain and improve 
the primary school or schools in their charge. 


(8) To be responsible for the establishment of compulsory 
primary education. 


(9) To construct new buildings for primary schools and to 
carry Out special repairs, 


(10) To sanction grant-in-aid to village school committees. 


_ (11) To advise the district school committee generally on 
all matters connected with primary education and 
other educational activities undertaken in the block. 


(12) To carry on propaganda in the block for the expansion 
„and improvement of education in general.*° 


The role which the three levels. of local bodies can perform 


is clear toa very great extent. The need now is to vigorously 
enforce the decentralization in education. 


‘defects in localisation of education that there is still much 
opposition of itin the country. But as Education Commission 
has suggested if a start is made and gradually as the local 
initiative is trained the decentralization is brought about these 
defects might be removed and the localisation of education 


might result in much educational progress as has been the 
case in the other countries of the world. 


There are so many 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES AND EDUCATION 
IN THE OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 


England and Wales : In England and Wales there“are 146 
Counties and Country Boroughs as the Local Education 
Authorities (L-E.As). Each Authority appoints an Education 
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ee to whom the Council may delegate all its educational 
unctions except the approval of estimates and the raising 
of loans. 


The Committees are constituted under schemes approved 
by the Minister. At least a majority of the members must 
be members of the Council but the Committees must include, 
also, persons of experience in education and persons acquainted 
with the educational conditions prevailing in the area served 
by the Committee. Every Education Committee, subject to 
the approval of its L E.A. may itself appoint sub-committees an 
may authorize them to act on its behalf. 


The L.E.A.’s control all education upto secondary level 
and most of the Education Committees have a Schools Branch 
as well as a Further Education Branch. The Further Education 
Branch looks to the educational needs of the people beyond 
Many L E.A.’s also have a Special Services 


the secondary stage. 
health service and other 


Branch which attends to school 
matters concerned with child welfare. 


The most important officer of a Committee is its Chairman. 
Each L.E.A. appoints a Chief Education Officer? who is a 


salaried officer. 


The cost of the education service is shared by the Govern- 
ment and the Local Authority, the former funding about 60%, 
the latter 40%. There are some services which are regarded as 

: so national in character that the authority receives the whole 
cost from the Government. The School Meals Services is an 
example of this. 

In this country the Local Authorities (i e., 

ery important part in education. Except 

University education all branches of education fall in their 

ambit. Their task is a double one. On the one hand, they have 
the complete autonomous handling of certain aspects of educa- 
tion and on the other hand they ‘co-operate in carrying out the 

e central authority. 


Netherland : 
municipalities) play a V 


regulations of th 
hich has a municipal university all the 
entitled to found schools of all types. 
bliged to establish schools apart 


Except Amsterdam w: 
other municipalities are 
The municipalities are © 
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from private elementary schools which are mainly denomination- 
al, which can be attended by all children, irrespective of the 
religion of their parents. The bigger municipalities with more 
than twenty thousand inhabitants are also required to maintain 
a grammar school (gymnasiam). 


The municipalities are obliged to give grant-in-aid to private 
elementary schools, schools for handicapped children and elemen- 
tary and secondary vocational schools. They are also entitled 
to grant subsidies tothe private nursery schools, secondary 
schools and for University Education. All schools in Nether- 
land charge fees.?? 


France: The administrative organisation of primary, 
secondary and higher education in France is strongly centralised. 


The Municipal Council is concerned in the foundation of 
schools, their construction, their equipment and their maintenan- 
ce. It has a hand in the appointment: of school committees. It 
also organises courses for adult education. It shares in the 
administration of school funds. 


Thus in France the State gives responsibility to the munici- 
pality in the matter of education. In spite of the education 
being centralized the municipalities have considerable part of 
the responsibility and a part of the costs is paid by the 
municipality. Such responsibility is more apparent in primary 
education than either secondary or higher. At these stages of 
education intervention of local bodies is less important.®3 

Germany: In the Federal Republic of Germany the res- 
ponsibilities of the local authorities are around the external 
school affairs i.e., the providing of the means needed for the 
upkeep of a school (building, repairs, equipment, financial 
administration). Local authorities also decide on the school 
budgets within the municipal budget and on the employment of 
the schools’ administrative personnel. 


In this country the local authorities are not obliged to found , 
elementary schools but that they are obliged to keep them up. 
No obligation exists for the founding of ‘optional’ schools : 
intermediate schools, secondary schools; technical schools. -The 


ry 
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local authorities also do,not have any influence on State‘schools * 
or on private schools.34 oa 
SWITZERLAND : 


In this State the Confederation, the Cantons and the Munici- 
palities are all concerned in education. Thus there is variety 
in the organisation of education not only from one canéon to 
another but sometimes from one municipality to another. 


The municipalities inthis country are primarily responsible 
for carrying out the laws on education issued by the canton. They 
are obliged to provide for primary education and in part, 
vocational education and compulsory house-wifery courses. The 
municipalities can take an active part in founding nursery 
schools and some important municipalities also play an impor- 
tant part in founding secondary schools.%® 


CANADA : 


In Canada the primary and secondary education is the 
responsibility of the local community. The local authorities 
concern themselves largely with the physical facilities and 
equipment and the actual financial administration of the educa- 
tional system. They are not concerned with the matters of 
curricula. The university education also do not fall in their 
purview.*® 


U.S.A. 


In United States the administration of education is left 
almost entirely to the local community. The local authorities 
are obliged to provide elementary and secondary school oppor- 
tunity for all children and youth. 

Nearly all states forming the United States have provided 
for the establishment of local school districts or school systems. 
To these substantial responsibility for the organisation and 
Operation of schools within their jurisdiction have been 
transferred. 

ool systems are relativel : 
cies ar B They usially have certain ae N 
bonding powers within the prescribed limits e xe 7 a 
delegated in part to the board and in part, to the reside! 


district to be exercised by popular vote. 


y independent agen- 


. 
. 
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Each school district has a board of education. It is usually 
elected on a non-partisan basis, by the residents of the area. 
It makes the selection of the administrator or superintendent 
and makes educational policies. The superintendent of schools 
is the administrator for the school system.%” 


AUSTRALIA : 


In this country there are no local schoolsystems as in 
U.S.A. or U.K. Here the control of state education is in the 
Hands of central departments of education. The departmental 
officials deal with each school as an independent unit of raising 
jocal rates for education. The state legislature is responsible 
for the financing of education.%* 


U.S.S R. 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has 15 Republics 
organised mainly along nationality lines. The most important 
agency for education at the federal level is the U.S.S.R. 
Ministry of Higher and Secondary Special Education. 

There are various regional and district units at the base 
of the federal structure. These units are of four main types: 
the territory (Krai), itis a large state or province; the region 
(Oblast), a large country or a small province, the district (raion), 
a subdivision of either an ‘Oblast’ or a municipality-likened 
to a county or county district; and the city or town (Gorod), 
it may itself consist ofone or more districts. Each of these 
administrative units has its own education department 
responsible to both the local governmental authorities and 
the republic Ministry of Education above it. 

The regional and city departments of education operate the 
local school systems. These Departments are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the local council of deputies and its executive committee, 
of which the department is headed by a person whose role may 
be compared with the role of school superintendent in U.S.A. 
The office of the department manages the schools, appoints the 
principals or directors and teachers, plans the financial outlays 
and submits them to the council of deputies. It also co-ordi- 
nates the educational programmes in the district.°® 


CONCLUSION 
In almost all the countries of the world the need to 
associate the local bodies with the educational enterprize 


o 
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prize has been found to, exist. Some countries like Australia 
and to some extent France do not give much impetus to 
local initiative but otherwise even the Communist countries 
where there is not much sharing of powers, realize its importance. 
Thus it is considered desirable that the education upto secondary 
level is put under the control of local authorities. India has 
the tradition of the nations of the world before herself and so 
she also wants to associate more of local enterprize with primary 
education. We may sum up this chapter by saying thatin 
this country we have to decentralize education upto secondary 
level. It is, however, to be kept in mind that our earlien 
experiences in this regard are not very happy and so in future 
we have to guard ourselves from those things which have 
made local initiative ineffectual in the functioning of our 
educational institutions. 
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CHAPTER XI 
PRIVATE ENTERPRIZE AND EDUCATION 


The development of modern Indian education has greatly 
been helped by the private agencies. From the very beginning 
the private agencies started playing the key role in the adminis- 
tration of education. This role isnot yet undermined though 
the private efforts have now taken a secondary place after the 
independence of the country. : 


When there was all round chaos in the country in the late 
eighteenth and the early nineteenth century, the East India 
Company was diffident to take any active role in education. But 
the social reformers and the missionaries took the initiative and 
established the tradition of private agencies’ foremost participa- 
tion in the educational enterprize. To understand the evolution 
of the role of private enterprize in education let us once again go 
back to the historical past. ° 


HISTORICAL RETROSPECT : 


Dongarkery starts his book, ‘University Education in 
India’ with a quotation from F.W. Thomas. The quotation very: 
aptly fits in here since education in India mostly flourished as a 
private enterprize. Thomas is quoted as saying, “Education is 
no exotic in India. There is no country where the love of learn- 
ing had so early an origin or has exercised so lasting and power- 
ful an influence. From the simple poets of the Vedic age to the 
Bengali philosopher of the present day there has been an uninter- 
rupted succession of teachers and scholars’”.t As a matter of fact 
this love of learning has always brought forward the individuals 
soaked with the craving for knowledge who forwarded, nourished 
and managed schools. These individuals had not to wait on 
government patronage and grant even though for a good cause it 
was always coming in the antient and medieval India. 


The Ancient Indian education was free from government 
control and the asharam schools were founded by teachers of 
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learning. ` Before the rule of the Britishers the government of the 
day had nothing to do with the administration and control of 
the school even though it was giving financial aid to the institu- 
tions doing good work. 


The early British efforts in the propagation of the modern 
education also came from the private individuals or missionary 
societies. In fact the beginning of modern Indian education 
may be traced to the christian missionaries. These missionaries 
cpened schools with an eye towards proselytisation. But there 
isno difference of opinion about the good work which they had 
done in the field of education. They were the first to introduce 
the printing press in this country. They introduced new ideas- 
and revolutionized whole of the structure of education in the 
country. They were not given any financial help till 1854 by the 
Company’s government and so they had to depend on aid coming. 
from the European countries, Thus missionaries also brought 
a part of foreign capital in this country for education purposes. 


Till 1854 the government was luke-warm towards the educa- 
tion of the Indians. It did not make any systematic effort to 
educate Indians. Herice upto this year whatever educational 
advancement was visible in the country was due to the efforts of 
the private enterprise, The Despatch of 1854 realised the 
importance of the private endeavour in education and it reco- 
mmended a system of grant-in-aid. 


Among the Indians who ccntriktuted very greatly in the 
Progress of education in this country were Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
and Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. These persons together with many 
other enlightened Indians gave great impetus to private enter- 
prize in education, Through their efforts a large number of 
institutions were opened by the Indians themselves. By the 
year 1870—71 the enterprise by Indians was ahead of missionary 
enterprise in education while earlier till 1833 there was only 
missionary enterprize in the field As the years rolled on the 
enterprise by the Indians grew more and more and it began to 


_ dominate the field. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE FROM 1854—1921 


After the Despatch of 1854 the missionaries intended to 
activitise their efforts. But the government was now also in the 
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field. There thus developed a conflicting situation. On the one 
hand the missionaries began to agitate for the government 
withdrawal from the field and on the other the professors and 
teachers inspired by the Education Department were agitating 
for more governmental initiative in education. In 1882 Hanter 
Commission was appointed to enquire and report on the matter. 
This Commission recommended that more funds should bo allotted 


to aid private enterprise and all out encouragement should be 
an enterprise in the field of education. As 


aresult of this report both the missionaries and the government 
curtailed their activities. The decentralisation of administration 
in 1871 made education a provincial subject and so very 
inadequate government funds were then made available for 


education 
The priva 


given to private Indi 


te Indian enterprise became very active after the 
Indian National Congress was established. In 1901—02 there 
were 82,372 private institutions as against 22,250 public or 
government institutions. The ratio between privately managed 
and government managed institutions? was 37 : 10. 


During the period 1901-02 and 1920-21 quite a large number 
of privately managed institutions were established. Though the 
p to the private institutions was not forthcoming 
zeal of the nationalist minded Indians gave 
the establishment of the institutions of all 
categories. There was also another trend visible and that was 
the establishment of national institutions like Jamia Millia 
Islamia, Kashi Vidyapeeth and other Vidyapeeths in Bihar, 
Gujarat, Bengal and Maharashtra. These institutions came in the 
wake of Civil Disobedience Movement. A large number of 
national minded students left the schoo!s established on the 


western pattern and joined them. 
The number of recognized private schools by the end of the 


period was 1,17,025 and 56,274 schools were publicly managed. 
These figures show that the ratio between private and public 
managed institutions was gail 2K) 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

DURING ‘THE PERIOD 1921-47 
During this period the private enterprisé was more active 

in the field of secondary education. Primary education was the 


government hel 
yet the fervour and 
great impetus to 
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responsibility of the local bodies and its expansion was more of 
their concern. 


The period is also significant because of the establishment 
of a number of professional institutions by the private manage- 
ments. There were established advanced institutes like Tata 
Institute of Sciences, Bangalore. There was ten Law colleges 
and six Commerce colleges which were run by private agencies. 
Five thousand five hundred and eighty three special schools for 
arts, adult education, commerce, agriculture, 


a technical and 
industrial courses were conducted by 


private enterprise, 

The total number of institutions under 
was 1,35,758 and 83,037 institutions were u 
ment in 1937. 


private management 
nder public manage- 
The ratio between privately managed and 
publicly managed institutions was 16: 10. The decrease in 
Tatio was assigned to technica] and vocational institutions which 
were mostly government sponsored. 


The number of recognised institutions under private manage- 
ment was 94,277, and that of public schools was 1,09,596 in 
1946-47. The ratio of private to public institutions was ‘86 : 10 
in this year. The ratio of private to public schools decreased 
due to the opening of a great number of primary and adult 
schools by the local bodies and the government. Before indepen- 
dence private agencies managed 82.6 percent of the total number 


of high schools, 47.5 percent of middle schools and 43.6 percent 
of primary schools.’ : 


The above figures clearly show that in the field of secondary 
education the private enterprise was predominant, According 
to the statistics available for this period the women education, 
commercial and law education were also predominantly under 
the private management. 70.5 percent of institutions for women, 
95.2 percent of commerce schools and colleges and 75 percent of 
the law colleges were managed by private enterprise. But 
regarding the technical and professional colleges the situation 


was different. There the goverament-run institutions were 
predominant. 


The period ending 1947 had seen great spurt in private 
enterprise. But with this spurt, there became visible many 
glaring deficiencies in the system of privately managed institu- 
tions. Many privately managed institutions were found paying 
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very low salaries to their staff. In the appointment of teachers 
casteism, nepotism and favouritism were found to be *predomi- 
nant. Many of the managements were simply business concerns. 
The institutions under them were merely teaching shops. How- 
ever there were some excellent privately managed institutions 
side by side with a large number of third raters. oe ea 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN 
INDEPENDENT INDIA 1947-1968 

With the coming of independence there was a greater 
realisation among the people that now all efforts for the growth 
and expansion of education should be state sponsored. The 
richer elements in the community who were motivated by the 
national urge to donate liberally for education before indepen- 
dence, began to curtail their share under the impression that it is 
for the government and not the people to find funds for education. 
The abolition of Zamindari and other social controls also deprived 


n of its erstwhile beneficiaries. Thus in independent 


educatio: 
terprize in education 


India the picture of the effort of private en 
js not very rosy. 


After independence defects in the private institutions about 
bove found still a deeper 


which areference has been made al 
setting. Many private institutions which were established with 
very limited resources at their disposal began to appoint teachers 
with low qualifications at very low salaries. On one pretext or 
other they began to enhance the students fees. 

In the year 1935-56 there were 1,25,563 institutions under 
private management as against 2,41,078 institutions under public 
management. The ratio between private and public institutions 
was 52 : 100. 


The three plans starting fro 


for much expansion in the pu 
or of education was now 


m 1951-52 had been responsible 
blic sector of education, The 


private sect being progressively pushed 


to the background. 


TYPES OF PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

The broad category jn which private institutions can be 
classified are : Aided and Unaided. The aided institutions are 
those which get the grant-in-aid from the government and are 
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under the'limited control of the Education Department of the- 
State. The unaided do not get any grant-in-aid from the 
government. 


The unaided institutions in this country are again of two: 
types : the public schools and the private coaching academies 
or privately organized day or night schools. While the public 
schools are the model schools famous for their good education, 
the other types of private unaided schools or academies are 
very badly criticized. 


In India the so-called public schools are the schools which 
aretun by progressive managements out of the funds collected 
or donated by the munificence of many rich people. They do 
not depend on the government for any aid or help. They 
usually charge high fees and pay their staff decent salaries. On 
account of high fees only the sons and the daughters of the rich 
citizens of the country can find a place in them. Also the 
demand for such schools is so great that most of these: 
institutions have a long waiting list. 


The other types of unaided schools, on the other hand, are’ 
meant for the ordinary or poor citizens of the country. They 
provide an education which may have only one objective is that 
getting the students pass the board or university examinations.. 
In most cases these institutions are run by the private in- 
dividuals who run them on the pattern of a shop! The 
education is sold to the pupils at the cost of their personality. 
There is much hue and cry in the country against such 
institutions and the people feel that they should be put under 
some control. 


A third category of private schools has Tecently sprung 
up. These are nursery or kindergarten schools. The realisation 
among the parents of the importance of the early learning 
-of the children and also the employment of the parents have 
puta great demand for the establishment of institutions for 
young children between the ages 2 to7 years. Unfortunately 
neither the state government nor the local bodies are ina- 
Position to meet this demand. Thus the field is being left 
open for private enterprise. In almost all big towns quite 
a good number of such institutions have been established by 
private individuals or some society. Many of these institutions 
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provide good education. But there are quite a goot number 
of such schools which are not better than teaching shops. 
institutions may be recognized or 


The privately-run 
unrecognized. The recognized schools are those which follow 
ized by the government 


the courses of study, prescribed or recogni 
or by a University or a Board of Secondary and Intermediate 


education constituted by “law and which satisfy one or more 
of these authorities, as the case may be and that they attain a 
reasonable standard of efficiency. The unrecognized schools, 
are not bound to follow a particular course of study prescribed 


by any governmental or statutory body. 

The private schools are thus of four types :— 
Aided and Recognized schools. 
Aided and unrecognized schools. 
Unaided and recognized schools. 
Unaided and unrecognized schools. 


Reps 


The aided and recognized schools are different from the- 
Government recognized schools because of their managment 
and financial position. The aided schools get grants-in-aid 
from the Government while the government schools are fully 
ged, controlled and financed by the Government. 
unrecognized schools are coaching 
The public schools may come in 
gnized schools. These schools- 
ducted by competent 


mana, 

The unaided and 
academies, night schools etc. 
the category of unaided and reco 


send their children for the examinations con 
examining authority. ° But they keep themselves away from the 


Government inspection or any other type of interference since- 
they do not subject themselves to any aid from the Government 


sources- 
TYPES OF MANAGEMENT 


can als 
“The management of the pr 


The private institutions obe classified on the basis- 
of types of management. ivate- 
institutions may be run by :— 
1. The Retigious organisations. 
2. The Registered Trust Boards. 
and 


3, Certain private bodies, 
-4, Certain individuals. 
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- There are quite a good number of religious organisations 
which manage private institutions. The Christian missionary 
societies, Arya Samaj, Dev Samaj Muslim, Wakafs, Ramkrishna 
Missions, Khalsa Diwan etc. are the organisations which manage 


a large number of private institutions. Many of the institutions . 


run oy these organisations are efficient and provide sound 
education. The atmosphere in these schools is usually tinged 
with religion and stress is quite often Yaid on the development 
of moral qualities among the students. But they suffer from a 
very grave defect that of their sectarian outlook. Many of 
them appoint the teachers belonging to that religion or denomi- 
nation group which runs the school, This debars many a 
qualified and better teachers to get a job in them. In case a 
teacher of another religion is appointed in these schools he 


feels himself insecure and the chances of his promotion are 
often negligible. 


A number of institutions are maintained by Registered Trust 
Boards. The management of these institutions is controlled by 
a management committee which is elected or nominated as 
provided in the trust deed. These trust deeds in certain cases 
also provide that these institutions would be run exclusively for 
certain purposes or for certain sections of the population. Some 
of these provisions are quite objectionable and they run contrary 
to the directives of the Indian constitution. 


The private bodies run quite a large number of schools. 
These bodies run the schools in order to meet the needs of the 
Citizen in a particular area. These bodies appoint their own 
managements which control the schools. Much of the financial 
burden is also borne by these bodies. There are also certain 
institutions in which the teachers of the institutions themselves 
form the management or have a controlling voice init, The 
institutions like Jamia Millia at Delhi, Vanasthali in 
Rajasthan and many Vidyapeethes are the institutions 
tun by private bodies. These institutions function with very 
laudable objectives. It may, Aowever, be noticed that quite a 

f schools run by private bodies ill treat their teachers 
lag them lower salaries, One of the reasons for this is 
ised junds. Another is the desire of the management to 


boss over the teachers. 


J 
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The worst type of institutions are those which are run by 

certain individuals. These individuals run them very often 
for earning a profit. Such institutions should be banned. 


PROBLEMS OF THE 
PRIVATELY MANAGED INSTITUTIONS 
+ 


The privately managed institutions are, in general, in disre- 
pute. Ifa teacher has a choice to serve ina private school or 
a government school by and large he will choose a government 
school. There are various factors which have lowered the 
prestige of the private schools. We can describe the problenis 
faced ly private schools (the so-called public schools are 
excluded) as follows : : 


(1) The private schools suffer very greatly from financial 
difficulties. As the nation’s resources have become scarce and 
there is a trend towards socialisation the donations to the pri- 
vate institutions have become very difficult to obtain. They 
also cannot charge high fees. If they are aided schools the 
prescribed fees by the government can only be charged. If they 
are unaided a high fees deters quite a good number of students 
from joining them. Faced with financial problems these schools 
try to cut their expenditure. Thus they appoint low qualified 
teachers at low salaries. They fail to furnish their laboratories 
and to buy class room equipment. Another practice indulged by 
private institutions to augment their finances is to admit a large- 
number of students in a class. This practice results in the- 
lowering of standards of education very much. 


One solution which is offered for raising the standards of 
education is the nafionalization of schools. The acceptance of 
socialist pattern has further strengthened this demand. The 
free education should be provided by the government to all 
the children of the country and ina free democratic country it 
is considered essential that the government establish all types- 
of institutions to meet the demands for education of all 
categories of its people. - But this solution is not considered. 
very satisfactory because of two reasons: 1. the limited 
resources of the country and 2. the faith in the involve- 
ment of the community in the educational enterprize, The 
country is poor and it is realized that government cannot under- 
take complete responsibility for the education of all the children. 


g 
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jn the country. It also does not have adequate resources to 
take over the existing private institutions. 


The involvement of private enterprize in education is 
also considered desirable because through such involvement the 
community directly participates in the education of its members. 
Moreover quite a good number of private institutions provide 


good education. They need more encouragement rather than 
extinction. 


Besides the above reasons the take over: of'the private 
institutions by the government is also difficult due to the 
constitutional directive which gives the minorities the right 
to establish their own institutions. 


In the present situation the best solution seems to be to 
weed out bad institutions and to give greater incentives to the 
-good institutions. The government should give adequate grant- 
in-aid to efficient institutions. It should also ensure that all 
the private institutions have progressive management. 


(2) The private institutions suffer from lack of originality 
-and more often follow dull routine. One of the factors responsi- 
ble for it is the governmental interference in their affairs. 
Since the government gives the grant-in-aid to the institutions 
‘it expects them to work according to certain fixed rules and 
regulations. These deter them from experimentation. Moreover 
the inadequate funds leave little scope to them for introducing 
any new scheme for improvement. 


(3) There are a number of private schools and colleges 
which follow many obnoxious practices. As said earlier they 
work to the great detriment of the students. In such institutions 
the teachers are ill paid and have to sign false receipts of 
payment. The students are forced to pay donations under one 
pretext or another. There are some managements and managers 
who consider the school as their private property and the 
teachers as their personal servants. In these schools teachers 
remain frustrated and the students are indisciplined. It is 


necessary that such schools are either taken over by the govern- 
zment or closed down. : 


(4) The coaching academies or privately run unrecognised 
-colleges should also be brought under some control. These 
xinstitutions sell education. Offering the students a short cut to 
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pass examination they concentrate towards cheap notes and 
ready made material. Their eyes remain on the purses of the 
students and their success depends on how to coridense the 
courses and how to teach the minimum with the best possible 
«examination results. 


Thus we see that private institutions face some very serious 
problems. It is necessary that they are solved adequately. 
Recently Kothari Commission has made certain very worthwhile 
observations regarding private schools. We are discussing them 
below : 

‘OBSERVATIONS OF 
EDUCATION COMMISSION (1964-66) 

The commission has observed : 

“From the point of view of quality and efficiency these 
institutions fal) into two broad groups, a small group of very 
-efficient institutions and a large group of weak and even undesira- 
‘ble ones. The institutions in the former have attracted and 
continue to attract competent and dedicated teachers who often 
-form a self-perpatuating body of their own, and who remain 
wirtually incharge of the management. Consequently, they 
maintain very good standards. The latter group includes a 
number of voluntary organisations which are dominated by 
sectarian considerations that affect the recruitment of teachers 
_as well as their atmosphere. Several of them are run not for 
purposes of education or social service, but for exploitation and 
patronage and are like commercial undertakings.”’” 
rs that inspite of all the deficiencies 
and limitations the private institutions should be treated as an 
integral part of the common school system of public education. 
It emphasized that a discriminatory policy should be followed 
with regard to private institutions. The good institutions should 
be developed as quality institutions by offering them more 
financial aid and granting them more freedom in managing their 
own efforts. The sub-standard schools should be given time and 
assistance to put their house in order. In case they fail to rise 
to the occasion they are to be dealt firmly and either closed down 
or taken over by the government. 

The commission has recommended a common school system. 
In such a school system the private schools -will also find a place. 


The Commission conside: 
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The Commission has recommended the abolishing of the fees a 
the end of class X. It suggests that “when this recommendation 
is implemented all fee charging and aided private schools should 
be given the option either to abolish the fees and remain within 
the system of common school or continue to charge fees and 
beccme independent.” The Commission anticipates that most of 
the private schools will choose to remain within the common 
school system of public education. The Commission makes a 
number of recommendations to strengthen the Management of 
those private schools which remain in common school system. 
“They are : 
(a) Each private school should have a Managing Committee 
consisting of representatives of the management, the 
education department and teachers. 


(b) The staffing of these schools should be broadly on the 
pattern of government or local authority schools. 
(c) Grant-in-aid should be improved.® 
CONCLUSION 


The private enterprise in education has done great 
service to the nation. During the British period the private 
enterprise was responsible for establishing quite a good number 
of quality schools. It also goes to the credit of private enterprize 
that inspite of the governmental apathy it sincerely, seriously 
and consistently worked towards providing adequate number of 
schools at all stages of education. But dueto paucity of funds and 
unscrupulous persons holding the reigns of Managements of many 
institutions quite a good number of private schools ate now 
associated with mal-practices. The Kothari Commission was. 
seized with this problem and has given worth while recommenda- 
tions. It may, however, take some time before fees are abolished 
and common school system developed. The reformers in the 
privately run institutions are urgently needed and so the efforts. 
should be directed towards their improvement at the earliest. 
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CHAPTER XII B A 
FINANCING OF EDUCATION ` ` Lz 


‘The modern world realizes the importance of spending money 


over the education of people. No country,.of the world today. - 


shirks from its obligation of providing sufficient funds for the 
education of the young ones. Beita communist country , a 
democratic , fascist or a theocratic, the educational expenditure 
is considered the most essential itemof expenditure. This is 
because of the growing awareness that the money spent over on 
education is an investment which brings returnsin the form of 
tise of national income and the enrichment of the country. 


India has realised the importance of investment in education 
quite recently. Throughout the British period there was no 
concentrated effort to provide-adequate finances to education. 
The British rulers in the beginning were indifferent towards the 
education of the Indian people. Later this indifference turned to 
half-hearted support to education. Butit never was given the 
same place of honour as it was given in their own country in the 
later part of the nineteenth century and the earlier part of the 
twentieth century. Thus only very limited amount of money was 
spent on education throughout the British period. After indepen- 
dence, efforts have been made to provide adequate funds for 
education. But the situation is still far from satisfactory. 


EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION 
IN PRE-INDEPENDENCE PERIOD 


In ancient or medieval India there existed no proper finan- 
cial organisation for education. The tols or pathshalas, madra- 
ssas or maktabs were usually attached to the temple or mosque. 
The sources for the financing of education were usually three. They 
were: (1) grants given by the rulers or feudal lords or rich 
members in the community to the school. The grant was usually 
in the form of cash or the allotment of land ; (2) presents offered 
by the pupils to their teachers ‘as gurudakshina or the hadya-i- 
ustad ; and (3) gifts given by the local community in the form 
of cash and kind. As may be clear from the nature of the 
sources the finances for education were never arranged on per- 
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manent basis. They were always shifting and depended on the 
mature of the people who weré to give grants. A generows ruler 
gave generously but as soon as such a ruler was replaced by one 
who had no love for learning, the grants were either withdrawn or 
cut drastically. 

There was no fees levied in the pathshalas or r other types of 
schools. The teachers led a simple life and were contented in 
their low savings. One of the reports about such schools by. 
Adams points out that the teacher of an elementary school never, 
obtained more than Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per month. The schools had 
very simple equipment and there was no elaborate organisational: 
set up. 

The history of educational faanditty in India -may well be 
traced to 1833 when, under the Charter Act of 1833, the East 
India Company became a political authority ruling over India 
on behalf of the British Parliament. The first grant to education 
was sanctioned by the British Parliament in the same year. The 
expenditure on education in the year 1834-35 was slightly over 
Rs. 4lakhs. It went upto Rs. 21.64 lakhs in 1857 and to Rs. 

--65-71 lakhs in 1870-71. -In that year the amount-available for 
education was only 1.3 percent. of the total revenue. More 
funds weré available in the next decade and in the year 1881-82 
educational expenditure by the Government rose to Rs, 72.91 
Jakhs. The total educational expenditure in that year was Rs. 
1,86,07,415 and the total population of British India was 199 
“millions. Thus ‘the per capita expenditure on education was 
only Rs. 0.09 during that year. The details of the total peor 
ture till 1901-02 are given below :— 

Table 1* ~ 
Expenditure on Education Between 1881-82 and “1901-02 ©. 


Year. Total expenditure on ` Per capita expendi= 
education in Rs. pas ture in Rs. 
(lakhs). $ 
1185152 mma m8607 0.09 DEM 
1886—87 _ 2,52.42 — 
1891—92 3,05.20 -< — 
1901—02 4,01.21 0.17 


*Table taken from S.S. Mathur : Productivity of Educational Finance, 


_Eastern Economist, March 5, 1965 special Budget Numher, p.631., 
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The above table shows that from 1881-82 to 1901-02 the 
increase in per capita income was only Rs. 0.08. Also the 
quantum of expenditure per individual of Population was 
ridiculously low. The low per capita expenditure was calculated 
after all the public and private sources had been taken into 
account. Among the public sources the provincial revenues, 
local funds and the municipal grants were taken into account 
and among the private sources fees and other sources like endow- 
ments, donations etc. were included, 


a From 1901-02 onwards the total expenditure on education 
began to increase rapidly. There was also increase in per capita 
expenditure at a rapid pace. The Table No. 2 gives the details 
of total expenditure and the per capita expenditure upto 1946-47 
at a five-yearly period, 


Table 2+ 
Educational Expenditure (Total and Per Capita). 
1901-02—1946-47 


Year Total expenditure. Population Per capita Five-yearly 


on Education. Millions. Expenditure increase in 
(Rs. Lakhs) (Rs.) Per Capita 
Expenditure 
(Rs:) 
1901-02 4,01 234 0:17 — 
1906-07 5,59 241.3 0.23 0.06 
1911-12 7,86 248.5 0.32 0.09 
1916-17 11,29 250.1 0,45 0.13 
1921-22 18,37 250.7 0.70 0.25 
_ 1926-27 24,58 264.9 0.90 0.20 
1931-32 27,18 279.1 0.97 0.07 7 
1936-37 28,06 299.0 0.93 -0.04 
1941-42 30,86 318.8 0.94 +0.01 
1946-47 57,66 341.3 1.70 0.76 


A glance at the above tabte will reveal that though the rise 
in expenditure on education seems to be substantial, educational 

- expenditure.on one individual of population was increasing at a . 
very slow rate upto 1941-42. There was, however, a big spurt. 


Table 2 is taken from the same Source as Table J, 


} 
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in the five year period 1941-42 to 1946-47. The per capita | 
expenditure nearly doubled in 1946-47 from that of 1941-42. 

Another point worth consideration is that the per capita 
—expenditure on education has increased nearly to 20 times - 
between 1881-82 and 1946-47 and since the beginning of the 
twentieth century upto 1946-47 to nearly ten times. 


The above figures for educational expenditure bring us to 


_some important conclusions. They are (i) Throughout British rule - 


not enough money was allotted to education. The educational 
expenditure was 0.36 percent! in 1854-55 and 1.3 percent in . 
1870-71 of the total expenditure, 2'5 per cent in 1881-82 and 3.5 
per cent in 1901-02 of the total budget.2 Inthe year 1902 the 
expenditure on education per head of population was Rs. 3.2 
in the U.K., Rs. 3.2 in France and Rs. 1.6 in U.S.A. and Rs. 1.0 
in Germany’. Thus India was far backward as compared to the 
other countries of the world. The expenditure per capita on 
education in this country in 1951-52 was about the same as 
in the United Kingdom inthe year 1902. 


(ii) The per capita increase in educational expenditure was 
not consistent in the five-year periods. There was even a decrease 
between 1931-32 and 1936-37 period. The variability was thus 
very great. 


(iii) The expenditure on education was increasing through- 

out the period. The rapid increase in population, however, have 
_been nullifying the increase and so the increase in per capita... 
expenditure was quite low. 


EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION 
IN THE POST-INDEPENDENCE PERIOD 


The Indian government began to earmark large funds for 
education after independence. It began to plan for the speedy 
progress in the field of education. The constitutional directive 
for the introduction of compulsory primary education coupled 
with a desire to make the country literate and economically 
developed became great incentives to it for allocating larger 
funds for education. The Table No. 3 gives the yearly total 
expenditure on education and the per capita expenditure from 
the year 1948-49 to 1966-67. 
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Table 3* ° 
~ Total Educational Expenditure and Per Capita 
Educational Expenditure. 


Year. Expenditure Population Per capita Increase in per 
(Rs. crores) (Millions) _ Expenditure Capita Expendi- 


(Rs.) ture. 
s (Rs.) 
1948-49 68 346 2.0 = 
1949-50 102 349 2.9 0.9 
° 1950-51 114 359 3.2 0.3 
1951-52 125 363 3.4 0.6 
1952-53 138 369 3.8 0.4 
1953-54 148 373 4.0 0.2 
1954-55 165 378 4.4 0.4 
1955-56 190 383 4.9 0.5 
1956-57 206 391 5.3 0.4 
1957-58 241 407 5.8 0.5 
1958-59 266 415 6.4 0.6 
1959-60 300 423 7.0 06 
1960-61 337 431 7.7 0.7 
1961-62 369 438 78 0.1 
1962-63 405 
1963-64 446 
1964-65 491 
1965-66 540 


The above table seems to present the story of arena 
expenditure after Independence ina much more orderly fashion. 
The per capita educational expenditure is shown ranging from 
Rs. 2 to Rs, 8 from 1948-49 to 1961-62. Some of the important 


conclusions drawn from the above table may be listed as. 


follows :4 


(1) The per capita expenditure had increased nearly four 
times in 1961-62 from that in 1948-49. The increase is more or 
less systematic. 


(2) Every year during the post independence period the 
gross expenditure on education has increased. The increase in 
1965-66 from 1948-49 is Rs. 462 crores or nearly 678 per cent. 
Such an increase means tremendous flip to education. 


Source same as table No. 1. p. 684 
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(3) The per capita expenditure is found to- be far 


below the expenditure incurred by the progressive nations of the 
world. £ 


A better picture of financing of education is presented by thè 


figures of total expenditure, per capita expenditure, national 
income etc, in the beginning at the end of five year plan periods. 


Table 4* 
Total Expenditure (Educational) in India 
(1950-51 to 1965-66) 


1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1965-66 
(Estimated) 


10. 
11. 


. *Source : Report of Educ 


Total educational 1,444 1,897 3,444 6,000 
expenditure from 

all sources. 

(Rs. in millions.) 


Index of growth 100 166 301 524 

Educational expendi- 

ture per capita 3.2 4.8 7.8 12.1 
(Rs.) 

Index of growth 100 150 244 378 


Total National 95,300 99,800 141,400 210,000 ; 
income (at current 

prices)(Rs. in millions). 

Index of growth 100 105 148 220 
National Income 266.5 255.0 325.7 424.4 
per capita (at 

current prices) 


(Rs.) 
Index of growth 100 96 122 159 
Total Education 1.2 1.9 2.4 2.9 


expenditure as per- 
centage of national 
income. 


Index of growth 100 ` 158 200 T 242 
Average annual rate First plan Second Third: All Three 
of growth of total = plan: Plan plans.: 
educational expendi- s gh 
ture. 10.6% ` 12.7% - 11:8% 11.7% 


ation Commission (1964-66) - Table - 19,1, p. 465. 
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Tle total expenditure given above is exclusive of the (i) 
expenditure incurred by the guardians of the students on their 
education other than fees; (ii) expenditure of unrecognised insti- 
tutions; (iii) the pensions to the retired employees; (iv) the expen- 
diture of private societies conducting educational institutions. ë 

From the above table the following conclusions can be 
drawn :— 


(1) The educational expenditure increased by 424 percent in 
a period of 15 years (from 1950—51 to 1695—66). It was Rs. 
1,144 million in 1950-51 and Rs. 6,000 million in 1965-66. 


(2) The per capita expenditure rose to Rs. 12.1 at the end of 


third plan. In terms of percentages the overall increase comes 
to 278 per cent. 


(3) The total educational expenditure represented 1.2 percent 
of the national income in 1951. It rose to 2.9 per cent in 1965— 
66. The increase is 142 per cent in 15 years. 


(4) The Tate of growth of the educational expenditure in the 

Three plans (11.7 percent) is 2.2 times the rate of growth of 
onal income at current prices (5.4 per cent). 

(5) The figures for total educational expenditure given in the 
above table are at current prices. Thus, no doudt, there is clear 
cut more total expenditure on education as the years roll on yet 
this increase may be simply on account of tise in the price level. 


Much of such increase then was not going substantially to impro- 
ve education or spread education, 


first 
nati 


(6) The national income devoted to education in India was 
always small in comparison with that in educationally advanced 
countries of the world, The absolute amount*per capita by India 
on education as late as 1965 —66 was about one hundredth of 
that spent by highly industrialised country like U.S.A. Japan - 
and U.S.S.R. are spending considerably more than 6 per cent of 
their G.N.P. on education about twice as much as India.® 


(7) The table also indicates that the rate of growth in educa- 
tional expenditure far exceeds that ia the national income. The 
growth in total national income between 1950—51 and 1964—65 
was only 4.5 percent per year and that in the per capita income 

_ (from Rs. 256:5 to Rs. 348:7) only 2.2 percent per year. 
From all the tables given above,we learn the - 
details of* financing of education at different periods of 


) 
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the history of modern education. We clearly get an idea that the 
educational expenditure though was increasing throughout yet 
its increase was not so muchas to meet the growing needs of 
education for the country. The growing needs of education 
by the British rulers gave a time lag to the educational effort. 
Thus India could come to the level of 1901-02 (as regards expendi- 
ture on education is concerned)of the advanced countries of Europe 
only in 1950-51. Ifthe prices in 1901-02 are taken as the index 
much of the increase in educational expenditure be found due to 
rise in prices. This means that India in 1950-51 was still backward 
than England or France of 1901-02 so far as the per capita 
expenditure on education is concerned. 


According to Education Commission (1964-66) the overall 
resources available to education are a function of two variables- 
ability or the national income per head of population and effort or 
the national proportion of national income allocated to education.’ 
During the first three plans ability has shown a relatively lower 
rate of growth. As shown in the table the national economy has 
grown at 5.4 percent per year at current prices during the first 
three plans while educational expenditure has grown at the rate 
of 11.7 percent per year. Thus the effort or the national income 

_ devoted to education has increased at more than twice the rate of 
ability or national income. -S 
India needs two-pronged approach towards the financing of 
education. She should make all-out effort to raise her national — 
income and devote a higher per centage of this income to educa- 
tion. Devoting of higher percentage will bring more riches to the 
country as this will be an investment which is bound to yield 
Teturns. a 
PATTERN OF EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
In the financing of education three aspects are of quite 
great importance viz. (i) the overall funds allotted to education, 
(ii) the objects of expenditure or the direct and indirect expendi- 
ture on education, and (iii) sources of finances. We have 
discussed the first aspect as:above. We will discuss the second 
aspect now and follow it in the next section of this chapter with 
' the third. 7 -= 

The expenditure according to objects is usually divided into 
two categories—direct and indirect. The direct expenditure rela- 
tes to the recurring expenditure on different stages of education. 


o 
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The indirect expenditure is also recurring except in the case of 
buildings but relates to administrative, maintenance and scholar- 
ships costs. The direct expenditure may be defined as “‘the 
expenditure on salaries, allowances, recurring contingencies and 
maintenance of equipment and buildings.” 

The following table gives the expenditure by objects starting 
from 1870-71 till the period 1946-47. The figures after 1946-47 
are given in the next table. The Table No. 5 gives the figures. 
only of the years which are distinguished as important land- 
marks in the history of Indian Education. Thus we start from 
1870-71 when Lord Mayo introduced decentralisation of adminis- 
tration. We take up the year 1901-02 when Lord Curzon 
embarked on his programmes of educational reconstruction. The 
next year taken is 1921-22 when dyarchy was introduced. The 
year 1936-37 represents the introduction of provincial autonomy 
and the year 1946-47 as ushering the era of independence. 


Table 5* 
Educational Expenditure by Objects in India 
(1870-71 to 1946-47) 


Years 
Total Expenditure (Rs. in lakhs.) ., 
Object of 1870-71 1901-02 1921-22 ‘1936-37 1946-47 
Expenditure. 
Direct. 
1. Higher Education. 10.54 33.74 183.83 340.02" 546.07 
2. Secondary ,, 43.85 126.84 487.27 881.47 1,192.62 
3. Primary 26.11 118.76 509.08 887.80 1,848.53 
4, Professional À 
and Technical 11.85 34.77 196.79 251.17. 387.94 
Education. : : 
Indirect. iat 
1. Direction & 1280. 25.45 93.36: 117.12 : 182.38 
Inspection. ; , ; 
2. Scholarships 2.08: 9.12 31.76 ** 22.53 


*Based on A. P. Howell : Education in British India prior to 1854 and in 
1870-71, Quin quennial Reviews of the progress of Education in India an 
Decennial Review 1937-47, Calcutta, Government Printing. 


** Figures for scholarships included in the last column. , yo x 


= 
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3. Buildings 3 
Furniture .. 25.73 197.61 152.84 284.53 
Expenditure. 

4. Miscellaneous. .96 26.81 137.84 220.91 459.79 


From the above Table it is clear that the expenditurè on all 
the objects was consistently increasing. From 10.54 lakhs in 
1870-71 it went upto 546.07 lakhs in higher education and from 
26.11 lakhs for primary education it went upto 1,848.53 Jakhs. 
In indirect expenditure, however, the increase is not so pheno- 
minal, but it is there, is absolutely clear. Two items, however, 
need special mention. The expenditure on buildings have not 
shown the same upward trend as in the other branches and the 
expenditure on scholarship went down from the figure of 31.76 
lakhs in 1921-22 to 22.53 in 1946-47. A better picture is pre- 
sented by the table (on next page) taken from the report of 
the Education Commission. ; 

The conclusions drawn from the above table may be des- 
cribed as follows :— 

(1) On primary education in 1881-82 the percentage of 
expenditure was 44.0 which decreased to 82.1 in 1946-47 and. ` 
had shown a further decrease in 1960-61. Thus the percentage of 
expenditure on primary education has shown continuous dec- 
line. 

(2) The percentage of expenditure on secondary education 
do not show much fluctuations. From 24.3 in 1881-82 it went 
up to only 29.5% in 1946-47 and to 32.5 in 1960-61. 

(3) The percentage of expenditure on vocational and 
special schools was maximum i.e. 7.5 in 1921-22. -It decreased to 
4.3 in 1960-61. 

(4) The expenditure on school education decreased from 
71.1 percent in 1881-82 to 67.8 in 1946-47. Thus there was a. 
- decrease of only 3.3 percent. This is very little in a period of 
nearly sixty years. It is,* therefore, clear that the pattern of 
financing of education throughout the British period remained. 
almost similar except for some slight variations. 

Thè uniformity of pattern of financing is also visible by an. 
increase of only*5.5 percent expenditure in the field of University” 


education in 60 years period. 
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increase in the expenditure on higher education i.e. 
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< (6) After independence we find that there is substantial 


1.1 percent 


since 1946-47 to 1960-61 and 6.6 percent from 1881- 82 to 1960-61 


and 7.9 percent from 1881-82 to 1965-66. 


(7) 


After independence- the expenditure on education at . 


school level has shown a decrease of 12.3% till 1960-61 and 13.9 - 
till 1965-66. 


The direct expenditure on three levels of education and the 
indirect expenditure as prepared by Education Commission for 
the years 1950-51 and 1965-66 and presenfed in Table 19.4 is 
reproduced below : z 


Table:7. 


Educational Expenditure by Level. 


~ First Level, i.e., pre-primary, lower 


1950- 


% 


primary and higher primary schools. 
Second Level i.e., Secondary, special 
and vocational schools and board of 


Secondary Education. 


Indirect expenditure on 


school education. 


` Total :— 


Third Level, i.e., Universities, 


` research institutions, and 


colleges of general, special and 


professional education. 


Indirect Expenditure on higher 


education 


G. Total. 


Total (University) 


5r: 1965-66 
; % 
38.7 32.5 
25.9 25.2 
10.9 9.7 
75.5 67.4 
“15.0 17.2 
9.5 15.40 
24.5 32.6. 
100.0° 100:0 


Source—Based on Report of E $ 
o ioa 2 P! ducation: Commission ` (1882268), Table 
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The history of educational financing in most of the advanced 
countries of the world reveal an unmistakable trend of allocation 
of-larger finances in ,the initial. stages of development to ithe- 
first level of education and with, the progress of -industrialisation 
to higher education and research. In 1885, Japan was spending 
84.3 percent of its expenditure on education on Elementary 
Education which lasted from I to VI classes. In the same year 
expenditure’ on higher education was 8.3 percent of the total, 
In 1960, Japan reduced its percentage expenditure’on Elementary 
education by nearly one half ie, 42.4% “and “increased its 
expenditure to 13. 1% on higher education: ‘The expenditure on- 
secondary education’ which was only 2.3 percent in 1885 had: 
risen to 42.5 per cent in 1960. The course of secondary educa- 
cation in Japan extends over six years, for the first three years 
of which education is- compulsory.8- The’ trend of financing is’ 
similar in’other ‘countries ‘now: In 1961, France was spending 
48.3 per ‘cent of its expenditure on education on pre-primary and 
First level of education and 29.2 percent on secondary’ or Second 
lével and 8.3: percent’ on ‘the Third level and -12.3 percent on 
other types of education, U.K. was spending 27.1 percent on 
the First level, 38.8% on the Second ‘level and -14:1 Percent on 
Third level and 15.9 percent on other types of education, U.S.A. 
was spending 72.4 percent on first and second levels while 
USSR. was _. spending 71.2 percent, on these levels, These 
countries, at higher level were spending 27.6 per cent and 28.3% 
(13.3% on. Third level and 15,0, percent ‘on other types of 
education) respectively.® ` f A 

M ROTHE akove „figures it is„clear that, the industrialised 
countries spend from.60 to 72 percent on the first two levels of 
education and the rest on third level and other types of éducation. 
In India the trend after, independence is similar. 67.4% was being 
spent ‘in 1965-66 on - School. education and 32.6 percent on 
higher education. It may be noticed that by 1965-66 expendi- 
ture on higher education had increased considerably. At present 
nearly one third of éxpenditure is devoted to the first level of. 
education, another one third is: devoted to the second level and 
to the indirect expenditure on school education ; and the remain- 
ing oné third is devoted to higher education. 

SOURCES OF EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE #077 

The sources of finance before the „modern system of educa- 
tion was introduced in the country were: (a) endowments, (by 
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donations, and (c)- gifts. The financial assistance to education 
depended on the whims of the rulers or feudal lords, No syste- 
matic attempts for the financing of education were made and so- 
its growth depended on chance factor. 


The first to embark on the voyage of westernized education 
were missionaries. They were closely followed by the officers of 
the East India Company and the last to enter were the Indians. 
themselves. Till 1854, the main sources of financing of education 
were: (a) missionaries or foreign capital introduced through 
missionaries, (b) government, or governmental sources levying 
rates or cess for education, and (c) private Indian enterprize. To 
these three sources the fourth source of fees was later added. 

In the early period the donations, endowments and gifts were 
the important sources of financing of education. Later it was. 
realized that the government should come to the help of educa- 
tional institutions and should allocate adequate funds for it. 
Thus in 1813, one lakh of rupees were set apart for education 
which were raised to ten lakhs in 1833. The government grant 
to education increased progressively and steadily. It was Rs. 21.6 
lakhs in 1856-57 and Rs. 65.7 lakhs in 1870-71. 


But the demand for education had grown tremendously in 
the period 1833-70, The government's contribution was unable: 
to meet this demand. Thus it became necessary to find new 
sources of financing. One such source was found to be the im- 
position of fees. In 1844, the Government vf Bengal made the 
payment of fees compulsory. There is evidence that fees were 
being charged in Madras even earlier. The Despatch of 1854 
made the payment of fees a necessary condition for grant-in-aid. 
to the privately run schools. This source soon became a Very im- 
portant source of financing. In 1870-71 the proportional contri- 
bution for fees was 86 percent of total educational expenditure. 
It rose to 21.6 per cent in 1901-02, 20.7 percent in 1921-22, 25.3 
per cent in 1936-37, 264 percent in 1946-47!°. After independ- 
ence this source is, however, becoming less important as educa- 
tion is being planned to be free upto certain levels of education. 

In the early years of educational financing in India another 
source which developed was rates or cess. This was also deve- 
loped in order to meet the demands of education. Thompson’s 
Scheme of vernacular education led to the imposition of halka- 
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bandi cess in 1851. This cess was assessed on the rental value 
of the land and was collected along with the land revenue. 
It was commended by the Despatch of 1854 and the Despatch 
of 1859 recommended the levy of a compulsory rate for perman- 
ently supplying the deficiency of funds for mass education. The 
scope of local rates was later on enlarged by the Government of 
India so as to include all objects of local utility. During the 
decade 1861-71 a cess was imposed in all provinces except Bengal. 
This was to meet the expenditure on several objects of local 
utility. The education was an important object. Now the local 
rate took the form of a rate on land revenue in rural areas. In 
urban areas it took the form of a tax on houses. Such a tax was 
collected through municipalities. Thus the sources of finance now 
became Local funds in the rural areas and Municipal funds in 
urban areas. 


The gifts, endowments and donations during the British 
period began to be classified as ‘other sources’. The missionary 
sources of financing and the funds from private individuals or 
religious and charitable trusts for education were grouped under 
the head “other sources.’ Thus during British period five sources 
of finances emerged out which are the same even now. These 
sources are : (1) Government Funds, (2) Local Funds for rural 
areas, (3) Municipal Funds for urban areas, (4) Fees, and (5) 
Other sources, We will now deal with these sources one by one. 


(1) Government Sources: Here we will take up these 
sources under two categories: (a) the Central Government sources 
and (b) the State Government Sources. 


(a) Financing by Central Government till 1950-51: The 
education was centralized till 1870-71. Therefore, till this year 
the expenditure on education was directly met by the central 


government. Upto 1823 the total annual expenditure by the 
government of East India Company was less than Rupees one 


lakh except in the years 1814 and 1822. From 1823 to 1853 the 
expenditure went on rising till it reached the figure of ten lakhs. 
In 1834-35 the total expenditure was 4.2 lakhs which reached 
Rs. 10 lakhs in 1852-53. In 1859-60 the expenditure on educa- 
tion was Rs. 30.6 lakhs and in 1869-70 it rose to Rs. 86.9 lakhs. 


The expenditure on education was .36 percent of the total 
expenditure in 1854-55. 71 percent in 1861-62 and 1.8 percent 
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in 1867-68. It dwindled to 1.3 percent in 1870-71. The contri- 
bution of "expenditure from the Imperial funds was only 54 per- 
cent ofthe total expenditure on education. Thus it may be 
safely concluded that the government was spending very limited 
funds on education. While the expenditure on defence and 
othef items was increasing to quitea great extent the increase 
of expenditure on education was much less. 


The Centre developed less interest in educational financing 
after the decentralisation in 1871. Now the funds from the 
‘central exchequer were stopped from being allotted for education. 
Since the Provincial governments to whom the administration 
of education was transferred could not meet the growing needs of 
education the Central Government made certain allotments to 
the provinces. However, the financial condition of the Centre 
was itself precarious and there were hardly worthwhile allocations 
of finances for education to the provinces out of the imperial 
funds, 

In the period 1901-21 the Centre's interest in education was 
revived partly due to the financial boom and partly due to the 
efforts of Lord Curzon in the early years of this period. The 
Central Government now started giving large grants both recurr- 
ing and non-recurring for education, over and above the usual 
contract grants under the financial settlements. During the 
period under study the Central Government made recurring 
grants of Rs. 2.99 crores and non-recurring grants amounting to 
Rs. 4.93'crores for educational development in the provinces. 


In 1921 the diarchy was introduced in the country. The 
Central Government now almost completely withdrew from the 
financing of education. On the introduction of provincial auto- 
nomy in 1937 the Central interest in education slightly became 
more. There was drawn a ‘Post-War Educational Development 
plan’ for India. But except for the expenditure on certain 
schemes of all India importance and some financial aid in the 
form of scholarships, the Central Government made no assign- 
ments to provincial education. The Centre’s keen interest was, 
however, revived in education with the attainment of indepen- 
dence. 


The Central Government started spending increasing 
amount of money on education right from 1947-48, In the year 
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1949-50, it was spending Rs. 230.7 lakhs or .73 percent ôf the ° 
total central budget and Rs. 352.5 ‘lakhs or 1.01 percent of the“ 
budget in 1950-51. 

The financing of education was much more systematic after 
1950—51 when the five year plans were introduced in the coun- 
try. We shall discuss the details of centre’s contribution after 
1950—51 in the next chapter 


(b) Financing by State Governments till 1950—51 : Till 1870 
all revenues were paid to the imperial treasury and the Central 
‘Government was giving grants to Provincial Governments for 
their expenditure on various services. Thus the provinces were“ 
spending that amount of money which was allotted by the Central 
‘Government to them for education. A perusal of the spending by 
the different provincial governments till 1870 show that Bengal 
‘was spending the maximum. The figures of expenditure in 1871 


Tead :11 : 
Provinces Expenditure on Education 
Bengal Rs. 18.66 lakhs. 
Bombay Rs, 9.48 . ,; 
Madras Rs. 10.83. ,, 
North Western } Rs. 12.09 ,, 
Provinces J 
Punjab RSwGiag, S 
Central) Rs. 2.77 lakhs 
Provinces J 
Oudh Rs. 2.166 ,, 


The Provincial Governments took charge of education in 
1871. The Centre was now making a lump-sum grant along 
‘with the departmental. receipts to’ the provinces for the adminis- 
tration of departments so transferred. The expansion and finan- 
cing of education became the responsibility of the provincial 
governments. The Centre was laying down the policy and kept 
upon itself the supervision of the implementation. The provinces 
were required to get the sanction of the central government for 
their proposals of expenditure over a given sum. The universities 
were also kept beyond the orbit of the provincial control. How- 
ever, the decentralisation did not bear fruit as the revenues 
assigned to the provinces were very slender and they had to 
meet a large number of items. ef expenditure. The Centre had 
stopped giving of exclusive grants for education. The overall 
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picture was therefore one of neglect of education. In the year 
1901-02 only 3.5 percent of the total budget of the country was- 
spent on education. The government expenditure was only 
25.9% of the total expenditure on education. The proportion of 


expenditure on education in different states was as : 12 


s Madras 7.4% 
Bengal 7.0% 

Bombay 6.3% 

Punjab 5.4% 

Central ) 
Provinces ] 3.3% 
Assam 3.2% 
Burma 3% 


In the two decades from 1881 to 1901 the educational 
expenditure from the government sources decreased from 33.9) 
percent to 25.9 percent. This clearly shows the declining 
proportional contribution from provincial revenues. This 
decrease was largest in United Provinces and Bengal—it being 
23% and 22% respectively. The over-all increase in educational, 
expenditure in this period was Rs. 215 lakhs while from the 
government sources it was only Rs. 31 lakhs. This amounts to- 
only one seventh of the total increase. 


The Government of India in order to put the financial arrange- 
ments between the Centre andthe provinces on better footing. 
entered into quasi-permanent contracts with the provinces in 
1904 and permanent contracts in 1912. The revenues allotted: 
to provinces now became definite, fixed and were almost 
permanent. A change was permissible only in cases of emergency. 
The centre also started giving special grants or doles for develop- 
ment of agriculture, education and police. The new financial 
arrangements motivated the provincial governments to contribute 
a larger share of their own surpluses for expenditure on education. 


The total educational expenditure rose from Rs. 401 lakhs 
in 1901-02 to Rs. 1,837 lakhs in 1921-22. The expenditure from 
provincial revenues increased from Rs. 103.9 lakhs to 902.3 
lakhs during these two years.” It shows an annual increase of Rs- 
39.9 lakhs. ‘The provinces on an average allotted 12.2 percent 
of their total revenue in 1921-22 as compared to 5,3 percent in 
1904-02 for education. Thus the proportional share borne by 
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the provincial governments more than doubled in 1921-22. But 
when we view the increase in total expenditure and the increase 
in the government expenditure during the period 1901 and 1921 
we get a different picture. The overall increase in expenditure 
was Rs. 1,436 lakhs while increase in government expenditure 
was Rs. 798 lakhs. Thus the proportional increase in government 
contribution was only one half of the total increase. 

In the period 1921-22 to 1936-37 when provincial autonomy 
was introduced the expenditure on education from Government 
sources increased from Rs. 902 lakhs to Rs. 1,236 lakhs. This 
showed an increase of 22.3 lakhs per annum as against Rs, 39.9 
lakhs per year between the period 1901-21. During the period 
1921-37 the proportion of government expenditure on education 
to the total educational expenditure decreased from 49.1 percent 
in 1921-22 to 43.1 percent in 1936-37. It shows that even when 
education portfolio was in the hands of the Indian ministers 
the proportionate allocation of funds to education from the 
government sources decreased. The Government contribution to 
education was 5.93 percent of the total budget in the country 
in 1936-37. It was 4.6 percent in 1921-22. 

The last phase of the British empire in India witnessed 
expenditure of proportionately mach larger funds on education. 
The increase in percentage expenditure from 1937 to 1947 was 
nearly 105. The expenditure from provincial revenues increased 
from Rs, 12.36 crores in 1936-37 to Rs. 25:90 crores in 1946-47. 
Thus there was an increase of nearly Rs. 136 lakhs per year. But 
The proportional increase in government contribution was only 
from 43.1 percent in 1936-37 to 45 percent in 1946-47. This 
shows that the increase in total educational expenditure was 
much more from the other sources of financing than the govern- 
ment sources, 


Looking to the figures of the allotment of funds by the 
Provincial Governments we find that except the provinces of 
United Provinces and Bihar all the others doubled or more than 
doubled their contributions to edugation. The highest percentage 
of government contribution to educational expenditure was in 
Orissa which was 72.8% and it was lowest in Bihar which was 
only 25.7 percent. 

The financing of education after independence was placed on 
more rational basis. The education was kept asa State subject 
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in the Indian Constitution and so huge funds beganto be allotted 
to it by the State Governments. 


FINANCING OF EDUCATION BY 
STATE GOVERNMENTS IN 1965-66 : 


In the year 1965 66 Uttar Pradesh ear-marked the largest 
amount for education followed by Madras, Maharashtra and 
Madhya Pradesh. Asa percentage of total budget the highest 
allocation was made in Kerala, where 33.9 per cent of the budget 
was allocated for education. Andra Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Madras, Mysore and Rajasthan allocated 20-30 percent 
of their budgests to education. Jammu and Kashmir made the 
least percentage allocation for education i.e. 13.3 percent. On an- 


average 21.1 percent of the budget of states was earmarked for. 
education in 1965-66. 


PERCENTAGE OF EDUCATIONAL 
EXPENDITURE TO THE TOTAL 
BUDGET ESTIMATE IN THE STATES 


KERALA MADHYA PRADESH MADRAS MAHAP ASHTRA 


MYSORE ORISSA PUNJAB RAJASTHAN UTTAR PRADESH 


WEST BENGAL DELHI OTHER UNION 
TERRITORIES 


It is row ccrsidercd much ccsiratle that the !states should 


spend a minimum of 20% of their total Ludget on cducation.™. 


1 
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Those states which are spending less should try to allot more 
funds for education. The ratio of expenditure on education 
between the Centre and the States should be 30 : 70. The trend 
should, however, be to increase in states the share of the centro 
so as to bring the ratio to 40 : 60 by. the 6th poi 


3. LOCAL BODIES AND THE 
FINANCING OF EDUCATION TILL 1950. 


The Local Bodies entered in a definite manner in the field of 
financing of education after the financial decentralisation by Lord 
Mayo in 1870. The transferred departments like education and 
health could not be financed fully from the government funds 
and it became necessary to raise funds at the local level. Earlier 
than 1870 there were raised local funds in rural areas by levying 
educational cess. In 1851 in North Western Provinces cess of 
one percent on land revenues was imposed. It was shared 
equally between the Government and the landlord. The Punjab 
imposed similar rate of one percent on land revenue in 1856. By 
1870 all the provinces were levying similar local rates except 
Bengal where it could not be imposed due to the Permanent 
Settlement of Land Revenues. In 1870-71 in whole of British 
India the local cess realised was Rs. 15.73 lakhs. A portion of 
the local cess was meant to be spent on education particularly 
on primary education. 


In the spirit of Lord Ripon’s Resolution of 1882 on Local 
Self-Government the local bodies were re-organised all over the 
country. In the urban areas these boards were called municipali- 
ties and in rural areas they were named as District Boards or 
Councils, Rural Boards or Local Fund Boards.- These local boards 
had mainly three resources for financing themselves, They 
were : (i) government grants, (ii) tax revenue which consisted 
of taxes on property, trade and persons, and (iii) non-tax reve- 
nues. It was yielded by the rent of lands and houses, fees from 
educational and medical institutions, the tax on commercial 
undertakings and market. The, main items of expenditure of 
these bodies were : (i) public health and sanitation, (ii) public 
works and communication, and (iii) public instruction. 


The following table gives the repie on oikeata by 
the Local Bodies. 


Finance in India by A.N. Misra. 
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= Table 8. 
Expenditure on Education by the 
Local Bodies from 1881-1950 
Year. Local Total Percentage Percent Percentage ' } 
Bodies Expenditure of the of the ex- of total in- f 
on Educa- totaledu- penditure come of i 
tion. cational- spent on that year f 
(Rs. expendi- primay ed- on educa- | 
in lakhs) ture. ucation to tion. 
the total 
educational 
assignment 
of the Local 
Bodies. 
UE % % 
1881-82 (a) Local 27.37 14.7 75 15.1 
Boards. 
(b) Municipal 4.6 2.5 50.2 2.1 
Boards. 
1901-02 (a) Local 58.87 14.7 61.9 32:7 
Boards. 
(b) Municipal 15.38 3.8 50.5 9.1 
Boards, 
1921-22 (a) Local 168.26 9.2 53.3 15.4 
Boards. 
(b) Municip- 79.05 4.3 63.9 2.8 
al Boards, 
1936-37 (a) Local 256.86 9.15 60.06 15.84 
Boards. 
(b) Municip- 177.64 7.35 69.57 4.31 
al Boards. 
1946-47 (a) Local Rs. 518.67 9.0 69,95 33.4 
Boards. 
(b) Municipal 321.54 5.6 78.49 21.2 
Boards. 
1950-51 (a) Local 786.01 6.9 
Boards. 
(b) Municipal 463.84 4.0 
Boards. 
Source: Based on Tables 25, 39, 57 and 94 in Educational 
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From the above “table it is clear that the Local 
Boards were assigning a major portion of their expenditure 
con education to primary education. But the funds were 
also allotted by them to secondary education, special 
‘education and indirect education. In 1881-82 the local boards 
were contributing 15.1 percent of their income and municipali- 
ties 2 percent of their income of that year to education. Thus 
the Municipal Boards were less inclined to spend money on 
education and they were also spending lower percentage of money 
on primary education as compared to the Local Boards. In 1901- 
1902 we find the percentage of expenditure of the total income of 
‘that year on education being almost doubled in the case of Local 
Boards and quadrupled in the case of Municipal Boards. But by 
1921-22 the proportionate expenditure of the total income de- 
creased to 15.4 in the case of Local Boards and to 2.8 in the 
case of Municipal Boards. The proportional expenditure thus 
showed a great decline. But in 1936-37 it again increased to 
15.84 and 4.31 respectively. The Local Boards almost doubled 
their assignment of total income to education in the year 1946-47 
as compared to 1936-37 and the Municipal Boards increased it 
during the same period by nearly five times. Thus at the time 
of independence we find that the local bodies have started spend- 
ing substantial portion of their income on education. 

The assignment to the educational expenditure of the per- 
centage of total income of Local Boards was highest in Bombay 
where it was 82.8 percent. It was as low as 14.1% in Bengal. 
But except Bengal and Bihar (37.2%) nowhere the assignment 
to education by local boards was less than 49 per cent. The 
Municipal Boards were assigning more than 10 percent of the 
total income to education in all provinces except Orissa where it 
was 9.6% and Bengal where it was 603%. In Bombay it was 
highest being 26.7%. 

PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND 
‘THE FINANCING OF EDUCATION TILL 1950 
(Incomes frome fees and endowments 
for educational efforts). 

The private enterprise has contributed much for the financing 
of education in the country. There has always been quite a large 
number of institutions maintained by private enterprise. As 
early as 1851 the Protestant mission inStitutions were only 
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1,474. à After the Despatch of 1854 tħe Government began to 
give grant-in-aids to the private institutions but it was never 
substantial. In 1865-66 out of the Government expenditure on 
education of Rs. 45.3 lakhs only 7.5 lakhs or 16.7 percent was 
spent on grants-in-aid to private enterprize. In 1870-71, the 
sum spent as grant-in-aid was Rs. 13.9 lakhs. 

The expansion of education till 1901-02 is greatly due to the 
efforts of the private enterprise. In this year the ratio of 
privately managed institutions to publicly managed was 37 : 10. 
This was more -due to the munificence of the .people. The 
conations and endowments in this year were totalling Rs. 96.17 
lakhs and the income from fees which were levied in all private 
institutions was Rs. 126.88 lakhs. The percentage of expenditure 
on education from government sources was only 25.9 as compared 
to 57.5 from fees and endowments. 


TABLE 9.* 


Percentage contributions from fees, endowments or other 


sources and government funds tothe total educational expendi- 
ture from 1901-02'to 1950-51. Y 


Years. Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of 
expenditure expenditure expenditure 
from Govt. from fees. from other 
funds. sources. 

1901-02 25.9 31.6 25.9 

1921-12 we 20.7 16.7 

1936-37 43.1 25.4 15.0 

1946-47 45 26.4 14 

1950-51 57.1 20.4 11.6 


In 1921-22 the contribution from private sources and fees 
came down to 37.4 percent. This was due to more generous 
grants given by the government for education. In 1936-37 once 


again the contribution from fees and other sources increased to 
40.4% which remained similar in 1946-47, 


The share borne by the fees in 1936-37 increased by more 
than 5 percent as compared from the year 1921-22. ‘here was 


*Table is based on Fourth & Eighth & Eleventh Quinquinnial 
Review of the Progress of Education in India, VolII, Calcutta, 
Govt. Printing and Education in India, Vol. II p. 57., Delhi, 
Manager, Publication, Government of India. 
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decrease of nearly one and ahalf percent in the gxpenditure 
from other sources. The expenditure from fees further increased’ 
by one percent in 1946-47. It decreased by one percent’ for 
other sources. 7 


At the time of independence we finda tendency of insurring 
more expenditure by the government. This tendency was further 
strengthened after independence and now the government sources 
are the main sources of educational financing in India. : 


SOURCES OF FINANCE AFTER 1950 


The sources of financing of education are the same as a 
i.e., the Government, the Local Bodies, the Fees, and the other 
sources. But as indicated above now there isa decline in the 
contribution of all the sources except the Government sources. A’ 
criticism is, however, offered that the Government -is not contri- 
buting as much to education as it should. The Government, 
seems to be conscious of this and so through its five-years plan 
it has embarked up on the schemes of planned financing of 
education. Inthe next chapter we shall deal with this aspect 
in some detail. ; 

Tuition fees after 1950-51: As has been described above 
tuition fees have been important source of educational expendi- 
ture. Unfortunately after 1950-51 the proportion’ of this major- 
source of educational expenditure to the total has been 
decreasing steadily. It has fallen from 20.4% in 1950-51 to 15.2% 
in 1965-66 and is expected to fall still further to about 13% by 
1970-71. 

Table 10 
Educational Expenditure from fees. 


1950-51 1960-61 1965-66 1970-71 


(estimated) 
1. Educational 23.33 58.94 100.30 190.20 
expenditure 
from fees (in bag 
crores. P 
2. Percentage of 20.4 17 1 15.2 13.3 


expenditure from 
fees to the total > J f 
expenditure. 
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* Educational cess: The finances for the educational develop- 
ment in the country cannot be met by the revenues‘of the 
Central or State Government only. It is, therefore, essential 
that sufficient funds are raised locally. The local bodies may 
levy education cess and obtain sufficient funds for -educational 
-expansion. There should be levied a tax on agricultural land in 
the rural areas. Some Panchayat Samitis in Rajasthan levy an 
education cess of Rs.2 to Rs. 5 per family. Since it is. difficult to 
fix proper criteria for cess on land this system may be followed 
for the time being. 

Education cess can also be levied on industrial firms. This 
‘type of tax has been introduced in Pakistan. The amount of 
tax may be calculated as the basis of the payroll or total numbers 
employed or the number of skilled people employed or on profit. 


Subscriptions, gifts and endowments : The finances for educa- 
‘tion can be raised locally by obtaining public donations. The 
expenditure from this source was 25.8% of the total expenditure 
in 1970-71 ; 20.2% in 1881-82 ; 16.7% in 1921-22 ; 13.8% in 1941- 
42; 11.6% in 1950-51 ; 9.6% in 1955-56; 8.4% in 1960-61 and 5% 
in 1965-66. Thus it is clear that now this source of finance 
contributes very little to the educational expenditure. In future 
efforts must be directed towards the involvement of community 
more actively in the financing of educational institutions. With 
an intensive drive it is possible to raise substantial funds from 
the public for the establishment and maintenance of new schools. 


Grants-in-aid system : We have seen above that the private 
enterprise has been quite in the fore-front so far as the progress 
of education was concerned. To give more impetus to it and 
partly to discharge the government’s obligations towards 
education the system of grants-in-aid in India developed. 


History of Grant-in-aid System: The early efforts by the 
missionaries in the field of education were supported by the grants 
in the form of Jand etc. by the Court of Directors of East India 
‘Company. A beginning in giving help to the running of the 
schools was made in the South where the Court of Directors 
authorized a permanent grant of 250 pagodas each to the three 
schools established at Tanjore, Ramnadapuram and Shiva 
Ganga.!3 The East India’Company’ 


S aid to missionary schools 
continued for some time, but soon t 


he missionaries through their 


i 
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over zealous attitude in their propagation of the Gospel created 
antagonism among the Hindus and the Muslims of the count:y. 
This made the Court of Directors to issuea Despatch on the 7th 
September, 1808 laying down a policy of strict religious neutrality. 
This created a halt to the support from the side of the East 
India Company to the missionaries efforts in their activities in 
the direction of propagation of Christianity. 


In 1765 the East India Company had assumed the political 
powers. With this there was realization that to win the support 
of the upper classes it was necessary to establish certain centres 
of higher learning for the Hindus and Muslims. This realization 
resulted in the establishment of Calcutta Madrassah by Warren. 
Hastings from his private income in October,1780, and the 
Banaras Sanskrit College by Jonathen Duncan in 1791. 


Inthe beginning the Court of Directors followed the old 
Indian practice of assigning lands for the support of educational 
institutions. It was soon replaced by the monetary grants. The 
first systematic effort to give the grant for education was made 
in 1813.: But the sum of one lac of rupees allotted for education 
was never fully utilized till 1823. The major portion of the 
expenditure on education was utilised for the promotion of 
Oriental learning. But there were persistent efforts by the 
missionaries to get the grant extended to their institutions and 
also to get it enhanced. As a result of the efforts of Canning, 
Carey, Lord John Russell in England and Munro, Elphinstone in 
India this grant was increased to ten lakhs of rupees in 1833. 


In 1853 there were two systems of secondary schools in the 
country viz., (a) the Mission schools and (b) the Schools run by 
the Company’s government. The bulk of the expenditure from 
the government sources was on the institutions maintained by 
them. Since they were also providing secular education they 
were very popular. The missionaries were not relishing this 
situation and they started an agitation for grant-in-aid to the 
missionary schools. Alexander Duff and the persons of his views 
wanted education to bé manned by the missionaries. They 
advocated a complete withdrawal of the government from 
the management of the institutions. As a result of their advocacy 
the Despatch of 1854 made a revolutionary recommendation. 
regarding the grant-in-aid to private schools. 
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THE-GRANT-IN-AID SYSTEM AS IT WAS 
INTRODUCED BY WOOD’S DESPATCH OF 1854. 


The Court of Directors considered that it was well-nigh 
impossible for Government to provide a comprehensive system of 
-education in India. They felt that the solution of the problem 


of financing of education lay in giving encouragement to DREG 
-enterprize by way of Grant-in-aid. 


The Despatch of 1854 elucidated the aims and objects of 
instituting the Grant-in-aid system in the following words: — 


“We have, therefore, resolved to adopt in India 
the system of grants-in-aid which has been carried out 
in this country with very great success, and we confi- 
dently anticipate by thus drawing support from local 
resources, in addition to contributions from the State, a 
far more rapid progress of education than would follow a 
Mere increase of expenditure by Government ; while it 
possesses the additional advantage of fostering a spirit 
of reliance upon local exertions and combination for 
local purposes, which is in itself of no mean importance 
to the well being of a nation.” 


The Despatch laid down that each Provincial Government 
would frame detailed rules for the award of grant-in-aid. A 
school entitled for grant-in-aid must satisfy the following 
‘conditions :— 5 

(i) it imparted secular education, 

(ii) it possessed good local management, 


(iii) it agreed to submit for the'inspection by Government 
officers and to abide by such other conditions as may be 
prescribed, and 

(iv) to levy a fee, however, small from the pupils. 


The amount of grant and its continuance was made to 
depend on the periodical reports of Inspectors. . 


We have already seen in the previous pages how the system 
of grant-in-aid came to help the private enterprize. Though the 
missionaries goal of complete withdrawal of the Government 
from the management of the institutions was never realized and 
they did not get much better treatment yet the Indian enterprize 
was greatly helped. It got great incentive and a large number 
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of private institutions »thriving on”government grantS were ° 
established throughout the country. e $ 

_ The system of grant-in-aid found so useful in giving a flip 
to the educational efforts in this country is still persisting though 
of course with certain modifications here and there. We will 
now direct our attention towards the present system of grant-in- 
aid. 

GRANT-IN-AID SYSTEM TO-DAY : 

The private institutions get grant-in-aid from the government 
when they satisfy certain conditions of management and 
stantdards of efficiency. As indicated in the last chapter such 
schools are known as aided schools. 


The grants to the aided schools are calculated on the 
admissible expenditure of the schools, The admissible 
expenditure generally includes the expenditure on the salaries 
of the staff, contigent expenses and other expenditures 
on rent, taxes, insurance, provident fund etc. The methods 
of assessing grants in this country fall under four categories. 
They are : (i) the proportionate grant system, (ii) the gradation 
system, (iii) the deficic formula and (iv) the multiple system. 


The proportionate grant system is quite common. According 
tothis system acertain proportion of the total expenditure 
incurred is made available to the institution or other spending 
agency. For giving such a grant admitted expenditure of the 
school in the previous year is calculated and 1/3rd or } of it is 
paid as proportionate grant. When this proportion is one half 
the grant-given is known as matching grant. Such a system of 
grant helps those’ who can themselves contribute a part of their 
expenditure. This creates more efforts on the part of those who 
seek adequate funds. But the main objection against such a 
system is that the ‘haves’ get more while the ‘have nots’ suffer. 
So the rich institutions get more contribution from the Govern- 
ment as compared to the poor. 

The gradation system of grants is based on the classification 
of the school into two categories on the basis of efficiency and 
general tone. The most efficient is given the maximum 
grant-in-aid and the most in-efficient the minimum. 

Thé deficit formula grant system gives a certain percentage 
of the difference between the approved annual expenditure and 
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income from tuition fees° calculated at standard rates. The 


deficit grant is thus based on the difference between the total 
approved expenditure minus the local resources. This system 
isalso not found suitable as it encourages extravagance, it 
reduces the desire to raise local resources and better organised 
agencies profit more than weaker or less organised ones. 

The combined grant system calculates the amount of grant- 
in-aid in two or more ways and fixes an upper limit which the 
total amount of grant is not allowed to exceed. In West 
Bengal the grants were calculated at, (i) half of the salary of 
trained teachers in rural areas (for the first decade it may be .0 
percent), (fi) one third of the salary of the untrained but app- 
toved teachers, and (iii) one third of the expenditure other than 


the salaries. The net deficit of the school is taken as the maximum 
limit of the recurring grants. 


To the above four types of grants three other types can be 
added. These are Specific purpose grants, capitation grants and 
salary grants, 

Specific Purpose Grants: These types of grants were recom- 
mended by the Wood’s despatch. Under this system of grants a 
gtant-in-aid is given for a specific purpose and subject to specific 
conditions. The Central grants given to the provinces between 
1902 and 1919 were specific purpose grants. In the first plan 


period the centre had also given this type of grant to the. 


States. 


The specific purpose grants are favoured because they 
secure the development in the direction in which it is considered 
desirable. But they are not so good because of their restrictive 
nature. They put restrictions on the programmes of the spend- 
ing authority. As the grants cannot be used for any other pur- 
pose than for which they are given many programmes which need 
immediate attention are pushed to the background and many 
needs are ignored for want of funds. These defects in the system 
of specific purpose grants have now led the Sanctioning authori- 
ties to give the block grants. The block gtants are arbitrarily 
fixed sums given to an institution’ to spend them according to its 
own needs and requirements. 

Capitation Grants : 
attendance. 


a 


These grants are given on the basis of 
The elementary schools receive grants on the basis. 


, 
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of the number of students attending thé’ school. “ The capitation 
grants now are being given only for non-teacher costs: ‘Prez 
viously these grants also used to include the teachers salaries. 
But it was found that in that case the capitation grants were 
quite inadequate to meet the increasing demands of the funds 
for the payment of the teacher salaries. 


Salary Grants: In this system of grant-in-aid a propor- 
tion of the total expenditure incurred on salaries and allow- 
ances of teachers is given. The private institutions consider it 
as a good system since the single item on which they have tọ 
spend bulk of their money is the teachers salaries. Moreover as 
the institution grows and the teachers become experienced they 
start getting more salaries and the expenditure of the institution 
increases. Therefore, if the government shares this burden 
squarely the institution continues to grow otherwise its growth 
is very much impeded anda number of mal-practices creep in the 
school. Looking to the financial state of a large number of pri- 
vate schools it may not be too much to ask from 95 percent to 
100 percent salary grants to the schools. 


It may be noted here that no state follows any system of 
grant exclusively. In most’ of them there is a combination of 
the systems. For example, the grant-in-aid system to Panchayat 
Samitis in Rajasthan is a mixture of salary grant system 
(salaries of the teachers are reimbursed on a hundred percent 
basis) and the proportionate grants (expenditure on non-teacher 
items being assisted on a fifty percent basis).! } 


To make it more clear as how the state governments regulate 
the system of grant-in-aid we are giving below some relevant 
provisions of Education Code, Punjab.1* 


The Article 50 of the code mentions, “sums of money are 
annually set apart from the general revenues or local funds, to 
be expended, under these rules, in grants-in-aid for the purpose of 
encouraging and extending enterprise in education. Such grants. 
are given only for purpose connected with secular instruction 
without reference to any religious snstruction. 


The above article thus clearly mentions the purpose for which 
the grant-in-aid is to be given to the private schools. 


The articles 60 and 62 mention the kinds of maintenance 
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grants which might be given and the conditions of maintenance 
grants. ^ ‘ 
The Article 60 says ‘‘maintenance grants are of the following 
kinds, any or all of'which may be earned in the same school : 
firr (a) block grants for attendance, instruction etc. ; 

(b) staff grants ; 

(c) provident fund grants ; 

(d). boarding house grants ; 

(e) special grants. 

In accordance with Article 62 the following are the con- 
ditions on which maintenance grants are given to recognized 
secondary and primary (as distinct from elementary) schools : 

(a) that there isa Managing Committee approved by the 

Department......... 

(b) that there is average daily attendance of not less than 

20, or in case of girls 15 pupils in the school, 
(c) that the school premises are sufficiently commodious, 


(d) that the school is supplied with sufficient and suitable 
furniture and equipment, 


(e) that the staff is of good character and capable in point 
of number and attainments of conducting the work of 
the school efficiently, 


(f) that the organization, discipline and tone are satisfactory, 
that the instruction is given in accordance with approved 
time tables and that the text-books used are authorised 
by the Department, z 


(g) that the fees levied and concessions allowed are in 
accordance with the rules laid down by the Depart- 


ment. 
(h) that the admission and attendance registers, a log 
4 book and accounts of income from all sources......... are 


maintained in the forms approved by the Department, ... 
that the accounts are submitted annually to the 
Department,...-+.++- 5 

(i) that the income from subscription, endowments and 
other sources (excluding fees) suffices to ensure that 
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management can contribute at least 10 percent of tite 
net expenditure from their own fands after the school 
is aided. 8 

© Aj), that the inter-school rules are observed, 


“> (k) that all information and returns called for by the 
. >... Department are furnished, 

(l) that the school in allits departments, recognized or. 
unrecognized is open to inspection as laid down in 
Article 56...... i 

(m) that the books and periodicals purchased for use in the 
schools are approved by the Department, 

(n) that the rules of this Code, so far as they are applicable 

: to aided schools are complied with, 

(o) that in the case of a secondary school receiving a grant- 
in-aid or recognition for the first time, after the Ist 
April 1926, a provident fund is established and properly 
administered in accordance with the standard pro- 
vident fund rules. 


There are many other articles in the Code which mention 
‘how to apply for grant-in-aid and when can it be withdrawn or 
-with-held, 

Here simply the conditions are mentioned so that an idea 
may'be formed as to what the schools have to conform to get 
igrant-in-aid. 

All: the states have similar rules through they are not the 
‘same. In many respects they differ from those mentioned here. 
But the difference is only in spelling out the rules and not act- 
ually in the spirit in which they are framed. 

So far in describing the grant-in-aid system we have 
emphasized the grant-in-aid to the private schools by the 
‘Government or local body. But there are different levels of 
grant-in aids which we may describe as extending: (1) From 
Centre to. States (2) From State to Local Bodies, and (3) From 
Local bodies or State to the private schools. The first two levels 


-of grant-in-aid need some more elaboration. 


THE GRANTS FROM CENTRE TO STATES 


! Historically the system of giving of grants from the Centre 
to the States for educational programmes was initiated by Lord 


a 
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Curzon., They were discontinued in 1921. The Central grants 

` for educational purposes were revived after independence. In 
the three plan periods the States have received very substantial 
grants from the Centre. We will discuss in ‘the next Chapter 
the mode of sanctioning grants to the States as well as the 
amounts of the grants so far sanctioned and to be sanctioned in 
future. 


THE GRANTS FROM THE STATE 
GOVERNMENTS TO THE LOCAL BODIES. 


so The State Governments sanction grants to the local bodies. 
for the specific purposes of elementary education. With the 
independence of the country and the drive for compulsory 
elementary education the need for financial help to the local 
bodies has grown tremendously. We will also take up this. 
problem in the next chapter. 


RULES OF GRANT-IN-AID AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


A school in order to be entitled to get grant-in-aid must observe 
the rules framed by the state government from time to time. The 
state government by this means keep an administrative control 
over the schools managed by private agencies. Many private 


managements resist these rules. They feel that the grant-in-aid f 


should not be tied with the observance of the rules since many 
a times these rules impede the growth of the school. -These 
private agencies make a case for non-interference by referring to- 
the constitutional provision which gives right to the religious. 
and minority communities to establish their own institutions. 
But as we have described in Chapter XI many of these private 
agencies mismanage their schoois. The grant-in-aid rules are 
the effective safe-guards provided by the state government for 
the efficient running of these schools and so they are necessary. 


The government owes a duty towards its citizens for 
providing good education. It cannot give licence to the voluntary 
societies to do what they like with the running of the schools. 
The government has to take steps to check irregularities in these 
societies. 


Two recent judgments of the Supreme Court of India have 
clearly given verdict in favour of the government interference in 
the affairs of these institutions which are mismanaged. In A.I.R. 
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1958 S.C. 968 the Supreme Court of India held : “The right to 
administer under article 30 (1) of Constitution of India does not 


‘include the right to mal-administer: It stands to reason that'the 


constitutional right to administer an educational institution of 
their choice does not necessarily militate against the claim of 
the state to insist that in oder to give grant-in-aid the state 
may prescribe reasonable regulations to ensure the excellence 
of the institutions to be aided.” 


Tn A.I.R.S.C. 547 the Supreme Court ‘held “Such regulations 
must satisfy actual test, the test of reasonableness and the test 
that it is regulative of the educational character of the institution 
and is conducive to making the institution an effective vehicle of 
education for the minority or other persons who resort to it.” 


In the light of the above judgments it can be said that the 
Government has unchallengeable right to regulate administration 
of privately run institutions. The private institutions can. become 
much better if the government frame adequate rules and become 
quite strict towards their compliance. 


| 
The state governments of U.P. Bihar, Bengal and Kerala 
have passed Education Acts to control institutions run by private 
agencies. This is a step in the right direction and it-is expected 
that the other state governments will follow in the foot steps of 
these states. Kothari Commission has suggested a comprehensive 
Education Act to replace the prevailing rules in different states. 


‘CONCLUSION 


In the end we may say that the financing of education in 
India has always posed a big problem. It created a stir 
throughout the country whenever certain measures for financing 
it were taken. But the most unfortunate thing is that till 
independence no efforts were made to invest adequate money on 
education. The backwardness of the country, the illiteracy and 
the poverty of her people are tlie offshoots of it. There is therefore 
nothing surprising if we find that Whatever huge allocations of 
funds we are able tomake for education today, we are only 
able to touch a fringe of the problem of education of our 


People. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
EDUCATION IN FIVE YEAR PLANS 


The first efforts for making plans for national development 
were made in 1938 when under the Chairmanship of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru the National Planning Commission was 
appointed. It began its work in 1939. This Commission was 
concerned with the preparation of plans for all the aspects of 
national development. Educational aspect was given importance 
by way of the appointment of two Sub-committees. One Comm- 
ittee was for General Education and its Chairman was Dr. 
Radhakrishnan. The other Committee was on technical education 
appointed under the chairmanship of Dr. M. N. Shah. These 
sub-committees as well as the Commission failed to do any 
worthwhile work as the political events took a turn and the 
Congress ministries had to go out of office. Pandit Nehru 
was arrested in 1940 and the Commission’s work came toa 
standstill. This Commission could not have any impact 
on the planning of the development programmes in the 
country. Its significance was simply from the point of view of 
its being the first organisation to think in terms of preparing a 
plan of educational development in the country. 


THE SARGENT PLAN 


In the field of educational planning an effort was also made 
by the official agencies. In 1943 the Executive Council of the 
Governor General of India directed that a plan of post war 
development for all sectors should be prepared. Sir John Sargent 
was the Educational Commissioner to the Government of India. 
A Committee under his chairmanship was given the responsibility 
of preparing a comprehensive plan of educational development 
in India. Such a plan was prepared and presented by John Sar- 
gent to the Central Advisory Board of Education in January, 
1944. After some modifications the Board approved it. This 
then became the ‘first comprehensive plan of educational 
development ever to be prepared in the country.’’! è 
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The Sargent plan failed to give this country a comprehen- 
sive educational plan. There were many reasons for it. First, 
the changed political pattern of the country laid stress on a more 
dynamic approach towards the expansion of education. Its im- 
plementation was spread over forty years. The Kher Committee 
appointed by the Central Advisory Board of Education considered 
that a period of 16 years should be the period of implementation, 
But even then the plan was unacceptable because of its being 
prepared by an alien government. Second, the plan was too 
much drawn from the English system. The national sentiment 
was opposed to it. Third, the planners were ignorant of the 
social and economic scene in the country. The plan did not take 
into consideration the prevalent social structure of the country 
nor it provided any guide-lines for establishing a future social 
setup. Fourth, the plan was drawn without adequate data. The 
framers of the plan had not studied the projections of the popu- 
lation growth. They also did not give any considerations to the 
Proportion of the national income to be spent on education. 
Fifth, the plan laid stress to quality in the very beginning of its 
introduction. In drawing a plan fora developing country it is 
always considered better that the quality is attended to when to 
a certain limit expansion has taken place. 


INDEPENDENT INDIA AND FIVE YEAR PLANS 


The adoption of India’s constitution in 1950 set the stage for 
the introduction of the plans for development. To pull the 
country out of its backwardness and poverty became the target 
of the government and so it embarked upon the systematic plan- 
ning towards the national development. It was thought that 
the five year plans for the development of all the the sectors of 
the national life would be very worthwhile and so planning began 
to take the shape of short term plans of five-year duration. 


It has been realized that education is the most important 
factor in the growth and progress of a nation, Consequently it is 
being given a significant place in the drawing out of the plans and 
in their implementations. Till now three five-year plans have béen 
completed and the fourth is being introduced. Our discussion 
will now centre around these plans and a specific reference will 
be made to the educational progress during various plans. 
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FIVE YEAR PLANS AND EDUCATION _ TEINE 

The first plan |was introducedin 1951, the lond in 1956 
and the third in 1961. The allocations to. éducationjin the three 
-plans have increased constantly. Inthe first plan the total all- 
cation to education was 169, crores. Out of this amount only 
153 crores were spent. In the second plan, the aplocation for 
general and technical education was Rs. 275. crores out of which 
only Rs. 256 crores were spent. The allocations |in the third 
plan were Rs. 560 crores. In the fourth plan this amount is 
stipulated to increase to Rs. 1210 crores. The percentages of 
expenditure to the! total expenditure on General Education in 
the first three plans on elementary, secondary and University 
education have been given in the table on page 314. | 


| 


This table shgws that the percentage of expenditure on 
elementary educatign was high in the first plan, it went consider- 


-ably down in the second to the much detriment of the spread of 


universal compulsory education in the country. This led to the 
increase in allocations in the third plan. In the third plan the 
percentage of allocations to the university as well as secondary 
‘education had gone down as compared to the second plan but ` 
they were still substantially higher from the first plan. 


In addition to the provisions made under the head . 
‘Education’ resources to the extent of Rs. 37 crores were also 
made available under the community development programmes 
and of about Rs. 42icrores under the programmes for the Welfare 
of backward Classes!in the third plan. Thus the total provision 
for general education only in the third plan was Rs. 497 crores 
as compared to Rs? p50 crores during the second plan. ‘ 


At present, we pre spending only about 2.3% of the national 
income on public education. Against this the other advanced 
countries of the world are spending much more. U.K. is spending 
6.7%, U.S.A 6.2%, Japan 6.2%, U.S.S.R 7.5% of their national 
income on education. It is, therefore, necessary that our country 
also spend more on education. In the first three five year plans 
jucation plan to the total plan was 7.6, 5.8 


the percentage of ed 
and 7.3 respectively. In the fourth plan this percentage will 


still be-7.6. | 
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? TABLE 2* Žž ' 
PERCENTÀGE OF EDUCATION PLAN TO THE TOTAL PLAN 
Plan Outlay of th Provision for Percentage of 
Total plan Education Educational plan 

; ə (Rs. in crores) (Rs. in crores) to the total plan 

e S60 eal ew 153 7.6 

nd 4,672 273 5.8 

E 8,209 } 600.05 7.3 

4th 16,000 1210 7.6 


According to Kher Committee at least 10% of the total 
central budget should be allocated for educational development. 
The Central Government should make earnest efforts in this 
direction. 

ACHIEVEMENTS IN THE 
FIRST THREE PLAN PERIODS 


The mere allocations of more funds to general and technical 
education do not bring the required development’ and progress 
in education. In order that the money yields adequate returns 
there is always a need for fixing ; targets and of formulating 
priorities. India’s first: three plans gave attention to both of 
these aspects. They had well defined targets and fixed priorties. 
Still the achievements made highlighted some grave inadequacies 
in planning. The best course to understand the defects in the 
formulation of plans seems to be through an appraisal of the 
achievements made. | 

In the decade 1951-61 the number of students increased 
from 23.5 million to 43.5 million. The increase in the number of 
pupils in the age-group '6-11 was 79 percent, in the age-group 
11-14, 102 percent and in the age-group 14-17, 139 percent. 
The proportion of chile in these groups attending schools rose 
Tespectively from 43 to 61 percent, 13 to 23 percent and 5 to 12 

Percent. By 1965-66, the enrolment achievement (likely) was 
51.50 million for the ¢hildren in the age group 6-11 and for 
children in the age group 11-14 it was 32,2 million. The percen- 
tage of the age group 6 to 11 was 73.5 and of 11 to 14 it was 

a A clear picture dan be obtained from the following 
able :— | 


O.P. Sikka in Indian Education, Vol VI; AP 


*Based on table given by 
May 67, Nos. 5 & 6; p. 12, 


enia TEA 
EDUCATION IN FIVE YEAR PLANS s $17 
“TABLE 3* seul Sera ze 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS AT SCHOOLS’ 
(lakhs) i 
Stage and age- 1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 — 1965-66 
likely 
Group. (likely 
PTE achieve- 
ment). 
1. Primary (6-11) 
enrolment 191.5 251.7 349.9 515.0 
percentage of 42.6 52.9 62.2 78.5 


the age-group. 

2.. Middle (11-14) 
enrolment. 31.2 42.9 67.0 110.0 
Percentage of 12.7 16.5 22.5 32.2 
the age-group. 

3. Secondary (14-17) 


enrolment. 12:2 18.8 29.6 52.4 

Percentage of 

the age-group 5.3 7.8 11.7 17.8 
4, Total (6-17) 234.9 313.4 446.5 677.4 

Percentage of 

the age-group. 25.4 32.1 (39.9) (50.1) 


It may be seen that the number of children in the primary, 
middle and secondary schools have increased in the third plan 
from the second by 165-1, 43.0, and 22.8 lakhs respectively. By 
the end of third plan 78.5 percent of the children of the age 
group 6 to 11 were to be in the the primary schools. It is in- 
teresting to note that the draft of the third plan had put the 
target of enrolment at this stage as only 76.4. There is evident 5 
-~ higher enrolment than envisaged. Similar is the case with the 
middle and secondary stages. 

The progress of education during the three plan periods is 
also evident from the figures of the increase in the number of 
schools. Ta 


*Based on Third Five Year Plan, p. 574, and Fourth Five Year Plan, 
a Draft Outline, p- 313. 

() as calculated in the “Third Five Year Plan,” p. 574 on the basis of to- ` 
tal enrolment in 1960-61 and 1965-66 being 4359 and 639.5 lakhs respec- 


tively. 
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During the first two plans the number of schools increased by 
72 percent from 230, 555 to 398, 200. The increase in the number 
of primary Schools was 63 percent, in middle schools 191 per- 


cent, and in high schools 128 percent. The targets set for 


the third plan were: an increase in the number of primary 
schools by 73,000 ; of middle schools by 18,100, and of high 
schools: by 5200. The total number of schools in the country 
were likely to go up by abont 24 Percent to about 494, 500. 

‘The proportion of trained teachers had increased during the ~- 
period 1951-61 from 59 to 65 percent in primary schools, from 53 
to 65 percent in middle shools, and from 54 to 68 percent in high 
schools. Since the above figures indicate that the progress in 
providing trained teachers had not been on 
the third-plan envisaged an intensive 
percentage of trained teachers in each cate, 
cent.” However, the rise was only from 57 percent to 70 per- 
cent (estimated) from 1950-51 to 1965-66. The number of tra- 
ined teachers rose from 430,000 to 1.4 million. However, the 
number of untrained teachers during the same period 1950-51 to 
1965-66 rose® from 320,000 to 600,000. 

There has also been a lar 
in universities and colleges. 
third five year plan gives 
institutions till 1965-66 :— 


ge increase in the number of students 
The, following table taken from the 
the enrolment and the number of 


TABLE 4* ; 
ENROLMENT AND INSTITUTIONS 


Item (In thousands) 


1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1965-66 
(likely achieve- (targets) 


ie E ment) 
1. University Stage, 360 634 


900 ~ 1300 
age-group (17-23) 
enrolment. 3 
2. Percentage of age- 0.9 1.5 1.8 2.4 
group > 
3. Enrolment in science 140 210 323 503) 
classes, 


*Based on Third Five Year Plan, P. 576. 
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4. Enrolment in science ,38'1 33.0° 35.8 °42.5 ! 
classes as percentage 
of enrolment. 


% 


INSTITUTIONS 

5. Arts, science and 542 772 1050 > 1400 
commerce colleges `` ` pa R AT . « 
(numbers) joe . 

6. Universities (numbers)27 + 32 46 58 


There is more than 3.5 times increase in the enrolment at 
the university stage from 1950-51 to 1965-66. During the same 
period the enrolment in science classes has increased four times. 
The number of universities has more than doubled and that of 
colleges nearly trebled. 


As regards technical education there has also been tremen- 
dous progress as a look at the following table will reveal :— 


TABLE 5* 


ENGINEERING COLLEGES AND POLYTECHNICS, 
ADMISSION CAPACITY AND OUT-TURN. 


Degree Courses. Diploma Courses, 
Year number of admission out-turn. number of admission out- 

institutions capacity. institutions. capacity. turn 
1950-51 49 4,120 2,200 86 5,900 2,480 
1955-56 65 5,¢90 4,020- 114 10,480 4,500 
1960-61 100 13,860 5,700 196 25,570 8,000 
1965-66 117 19,140 12,000 263 37,390 19,000 


The number of. engineering colleges have increased by nearly 
24 times and intake capacity nearly became five-fold in the 
period 1950-51 to 1965.66. The Third Plan provided for 7 Regional 
Engineering Colleges and 67 new polytechnics with an admission 
capacity of 180 students or more. 
SOME IMPORTANT FEATURES OF THE THREE PLANS: 


The Third Five Year Plan of India stresses the need of 
paying utmost attention, to education. It asserts : ; 


“Education is the most: important single factor in 
achieving rapid economic development and technological 


*Based on third five year plan, p-608. 
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Progress and in creating a Sociel “Order founded on. ‘the 
values of freedom, social justice and equal opportunity. 
Programmes of education lie at the base of the effort 
to forge the bonds of common citizenship, to harness 
the energies of the people, and to develop the natural 
» and human resources of every part of the country.’’ 


Such a realization of the import of education has been: 
greatly responsible for the intensive drive towards the expansion 
and improvement of education. We have already seen how the 
qualitative progress in education have been achieved. Here we 
shall deal with some other important features with respect to 
the educational development in the three plans. 


(1) The first five year plan aimed at creating the base for 
more rapid economic and industrial advance in the future, 
This plan initiated some of the basic policies for bringing the 
institutional reforms in the economic development of the 


country. These basic Policies were further developed under 
the Second Plan. 


In the field of education the same policy of providing base 
for further expansion of education was followed. The first 
plan, therefore, earmarked 63,9 percent of the allocated funds 
for the eneral education jin the plan period, tor elementary 
education. In the Second Plan this allocation was reduced: - to- 


41.9 % while for secondary education it was taised from 15.1 ih 
the first plan to 23.1 in the Second Plan. 


y The Third Five Year Plan raised the sights and set the 
ac emen ofa Bood life” for every citizen as the ultimate 
Boe Onsocialist society, The iden of socialist pattern of society 


was already accepted in the third Plan. For the establishment 
of a socialist society the equality of o 


was considered essential. In this plan 


Portunity for every citizen, 
z for basic necessities in 
particular for good work, OPportunitv for education, reasonable 
condition of housing and a minimum level of eae which in 
given circumstances will ensure tolerable living standards.”? It 
was for providing elementary education to all, for attaining 
rapid industrialization- and for the creation of enlightened 
citizenery that 50% of the allotments for General Education 
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were earmarked for primary education and 19.6 percent of, 
them to University education which though in percentage was 
less but in actual amount nearly Rupees 37 crores more than 
the amount spent in the second plan. On technical education 
the allotment of Rs. 142 crores was made as compared to only 
Rs. 48 crores in the second plan. 


(2) During the fifteen years of planning a large number of 
schools for general education and technical training were 
established and Medical, Public Health and Family Planning 
facilities increased manifold. There were only 113,000 hospital 
beds available in 1950-51 which increased to 240,000 at the 
end of 1965-66. The people were much better educated by tle 
end of the Third Plan as compared to fifteen years ago. There 
has been in particular a remarkable growth of technical personnel. 
Expenditure on scholarships increased from 2.75 crores in 1950- 
51 to Rs. 35 crores in 1965-66 and new opportunities were 
provided to students from poorer families. 


(3) The above tables and descriptions clearly indicate that 
there has been substantial expansion in enrolment at all levels 
of education in India. However, the expansion in numbers has 
accompanied by a certain measure of deterioration in quality. 
According to the Draft Outline of Fourth Five Year Plan— 


“The Indian educational system has not been 
sufficiently geared to economic development, especially 
at the primary and secondary levels insufficient atten- 
tion having been paid to vocational and agricultural 
education. Girls’ education has still a long way to go 
before it can catch up with that of boys’, while certain 
parts of the country are significantly lagging behind 
others in respect of both boys’ and girls’ education. 
Stagnation and drop-outs at the primary levels have 
resulted in a considerable wastage of resources devoted 
to this sector of education, while the high proportion 
of failures and third classes at the university stage, 
especially in regard to Pass courses, bears evidence of 
the need for improvement in quality.’’8 


Thus the third main» feature of the three plans may be 
described as the failure of the plans in improving the quality of 
education and in the avoidance of wastage and stagnation. It 
may also be added that in all the three plans no realistic effort 


' 


o 
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© was made to introduce sckemes of providing truly a natural 
€ducation,to the people. What was done was simply the extension 
of the existing pattern. This was unfortunate for a country 
which had emerged from a slavish system toa more free and 
democratic system. It is, therefore, not out of place to mention 
that all the three plans failed to have that impact on the nation 
which would have uplifted if from the poverty, ignorance, low 
standards of living to a higher plane. 


REASONS FOR THE FAILURE OF THE 
PLANS FROM THE QUALITATIVE AND 
EFFECTIVE IMPLEMENTATION POINTS OF VIEW. 

The’ reasons for the failure of the first three plans so far as 
the national aspirations go are due to many factors, A few may 
be listed here. ` 


(1) The educational planning can only be successful if it is 
planned with a clear vision of the goals to be achieved and the 
System of education to be evolved. Unfortunately all the three 
Plans had no clear vision of the goals and they failed to steer 
ina definite direction, The planners, perhaps thought that 
if more funds were made available for education and more 
children were sent to the schools the purpose of planning 
would be fulfilled and hence in all the three plans maximum 
stress was laid on the extension of educational facilities. 


would have been in keeping with the social, economic, political 
and cultural goals set before the people by the Constitution. 
The first task towards which the minds of the planners should 
have been exercised was the type of the society wished to be 
built and towards the formulation of the educational policy to 
achieve such a society. The draft outlines of the plans talked 
about the socialistic pattern of the society but did nothing 
further than re-affirming about it so far as the drawing of plans 
in education was concerned. 


(2) The failure of the plans isin fact the failure of the 
Officers in the departments of education at the Centre and the 
States. These officers were concerned with the preparation in 
brief outlines of the plans for their own sphere of work and 
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also to implement them. They generally took it-as a roittine 

affair not visualizing the magnitude°of their responsibility in 

building the nation. Thus unimaginative schemes, onethe oft” 

beated tracks were prepared. 


(3) Noattempt was made to Indianize education. The 
parallels were drawn’ from U.S A. or U.K. or at times from 
Russia. It was never realized that the plan for a country Must 
be rooted in its soil. Every country hes different problems and 
even if it has some similar problems as some other countries 
they are required to be tackled in a different manner. India 
has peculiar educational problems. Their origin lies in her 
history, social order, economic life and the racial characteristics 
cof her people. No plan can be prepared by ignoring them. 


An example of how even good schemes which have proved 
their worth in most of the countries of the world have found to 
fail completely in India is around Internal assessment system. 
Many universities and other examining bodies in the country 
have introduced a system of awarding a percentage of marks 
internally) that is by the teachers of the students) in the final 


‘examination. While at many places this system was found 


unworkable because of boosting of marks by the internal 
examiners at other places students raised a revolt against it 
(Punjabi University is an example) for they considered ‘that 
it gives a handle to the teachers to favour their favourites and 
that it is in violation to the confidential nature of examinations. 
It isa fact that in the present pattern of education internal 
assessment is bound to be misinterpreted. In India the be-all and 
end-all of education is to pass the eximination in good division. 
In such a situation the internal assessment hardly justifies its 
place. If, therefore, a planfor the reforms in the examination 
system is to be made it must take full cognizance of the situation 
which exists. The plan should not depend wholly on the pattern 
of foreign system. What is true for internal assessment is true 
for all the aspects of planning. 


(4) The plans have also failed to deliver the goods because 
ofthe neglect of the teacliers,on the part of high ups and the 
apathy of the teachers themselvés. On the one hand the teacher 
was considered too small a fry to be bothered about in the 
planning for the future schemes of education. , On the other the 


è 
5 
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teacher was apathetic to all the schemes of development. The 
officers in the education Yepartments, devoid of the knowledge 
of practical difficulties faced by the teachers or heads of the 
institutions framed plans on the basis of their own idiosyncracies. 
The teacher due to a long neglect of his individuality in his own 
field has learnt to let the things happen as they happen, what- 
ever may be the motivating forces. 


WHAT THE FUTURE 
PLANS SHOULD VISUALIZE 

The country is embarking on the Fourth Five Year Plan. 
There is a general understanding now that the shortcomings and 
ommissions‘in the first three plans should be Overcome. Much 
needed direction as regards the policy matters has been given to 
the country by the Report of the Education Commission (1964- 
66). The necessity of perspective planning for fifteen or even 
more years is clearly realized. The framers of the plans, there- 


fore, can now draw the plans with clear vision and right 
Perspective. 


Itis evident that the future plans must emphasize the 
need for social change. The instrument for social change 
is education. The education has, therefore, to be 
planned in such a manner that it overcomes the tradi- 
tionalism and orthodoxy. This means that the quality of 
education must be improved. Instead of concentrating merely 
towards the opening of more and more institutions the atten- 
tion is to be diverted towards the content of education. 


The planning should have priorities. 
‘comprehensive’ plan for the expansion of 
It should rather be ‘selective’, For example, all the sectors of 
education cannot get our full attention in planning. We have to 
see which need more care and nourishment and then cater for 
that. For example, the need of the country is that there should 
be at the earliest universal compulsory primary education. The 
plans for making education compulsory should get the top 


It is no use having a 
educational facilities. 


SSE Ee 
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priority. But simply opening of the new primary schools will 
not bring universal compulsory education. Side by side with 
the opening of new schools it should also be planned as to how 
these schools can give good education, how the wastage and 
stagnation in them can be avoided. á 


The expenditure on education should be so planned that it 
ensures both quantity and quality. Our plans now should try 
to obtain a compromise between quality and quantity. While 
quite substantial funds äre bound to be allotted for quantitative, 
improvements an adequate portion of them should be set apart 
for qualitative improvement. 

In the future plans the expansion of education facilities will 
still be the major consideration. The emphasis on quality would 
not mean that the quantity be ignored. India is still very back- 
ward so far as the literacy percentage is considered and also the 
percentage of the children in the age graup 6-14 years in the 
schools is much below the target. By the end of the third plan 
only little over 60 percent of the children in the age group 6-14 
are in the schools. In the agegroup 14-17 there are to 
be only 17.8 percent children in the schools and between the 
ages 6-17 only 50.1 percent. Thus to fulfil the constitutional 
directive of universal compulsory education in the age-group 6-14 
an activating of the efforts will be needed. The pace of the 
expansion will have to be accelerated. 

The future plans will have to face the challenge of meeting 
the needs of both quality and quantity in education. It will be 
a very formidable task in the light of the resources which will be 
made available for education. This challenge can, however, be 
met if there is a will among all concerned that every single 
paisa allotted to education wili be properly utilized. All the 
schemes of wasteful expenditure will have to be dropped. All 
the plans of dubious nature will have to be sheared. 


The idea that the expenditure on education is investment 
has to be put in more concrete and practical shape. Education 
has to be made productivity oriented. The expansion of education 
must Jead to an increase in national income. This in its turn 
may provide the means for a larger investment in education. In 
the words of Education Commission ‘‘Education and productivity 
can thus constitute a ‘rising spiral’ whose different parts sustain 


£ 
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and support one another.’’® The productivity depends upon the 
efficiency of individual-workers and the adoption of modern tech- 
niques of production based on the development of science and 
technology. ` The Education Commission considers that the link 
between education and productivity can be forged through the 
development of the following programmes ;— 
—science as a basic component of education and culture g 
—work-experience as an integral part of general education ; 
—vocationalization of education especially at the secondary 
school level, to meet the needs of industry, agriculture 
and trade ; and 
_ —improvement of scientific and technological education and 
research at university stage with special emphasis on 
agriculture and allied sciences, 


The next plans will have to look towards the improvement 
of the human factor. A bad education or indifferent education 


has great potentialities of damage. An extension of bad education. 


may take the nation down to the level of drain pipe because it 
is the man material which builds the nation. Thus the man must 
be trained through good education. Such an education can only 
be given through the instrumentality of the teachers. Thus the 
future plans for education must visualize the provision of good 
teachers. The cream of the Society must be attracted towards: 
the teaching profession and for this the emoluments and service 
conditions of the teachers must be improved, 


If the future plans are to succeed the adequate training of 
administrators is also essential. The autocratic, unimaginative 
and traditionalist administrator has to be replaced by democrati c, 
Imaginative and enlightened one. 


FOURTH FIVE YEAR PLAN 


The draft outline of India’s fourth five year plan has already 
been published and circulated. Almost three years have passed 
since the end of the third plan Fut due to bad shape in which the 
Indian economy is at present the work on fourth plan has not 
started in right earnest. There is as yet no clear picture regarding 
the implementation of the fourth five year plan. The controversies 
regarding economic planning in the country have put insurmoun- 
table difficulties in the path of planners. , 
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The fourth plan for education as given in the draft outline 
is being discussed here. It may also be mentioned that there are 
very many chances that this draft may radically change before 
the fourth plan is put into execution in 1969. 


Thedraft outline mentions that the Fourth Plan attempts 
to face three major tasks in the field of education : to remove 
the deficiencies in the exist'ng educational system and link it 
more effectively with the increasing demands of social and 
economic development, to remove internal stresses and strains 
in the educational system which have developed in consequerce 
of rapid expansion during the first three Plans,-and to extend the ~ 
system in respect to social urges and economic needs.1° The plan 
thus has taken cognizance of the failure of earlier three plans and 
have made efforts to make it more realistic and more socially and__ 
economically oriented. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION 

The fourth five year plan visualizes an enrolment target 
of 69.50 million by 1970-71* in the age group 6-11. This will 
cover 92.2 percent of the children in this age group. The 
target for enrolment at the next stage i.e., 11-14 age-group is 
19.00 million which means 47.4 percent of the children in the 
age group will be at school. The plan envisages that the consti- 
tutional directive of free and compulsory education for all 
children upto the age of 14 can only be achieved by 1981. 

About the quality improvement and reduction in drop-outs 
in primary education the plan envisages several measures like 
better organisation of schools, free supply of text books and 
extension of the mid-day meal programmes. The plan also 
provides for the strengthening of basic education by developing 
carefully selected schools and introducing in other schools work- 
oriented curricula and citizenship training. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 


For the improvement of the quality in secondary education 
concentrated efforts will *be .directed towards improving the 
high schools. The existing multi-purpose schools will be 
strengthened and research in various problems of secondary 
education expanded. There will be introduced an effective 


*[he Fourth Plan period would have begun in 66-67 but now it is sti- 


pulated that the fourth plan will begin from 1969. 
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system of Giversification. The emphasis will be on the provision 
of a large variety of courses including technical, commercial, 
agricultural, etc of a terminal character. Thus a system will 
be evolved which will prepare students for entrance to the 
University and will also afford facilities for those who want to 
enter a definite vocation. 

The targets for enrolment in the Secondary education are 
as follows :— 

TABLE 6* 
Enrolment Targets for Secondary Education 


Stage/age groups. 1960-61 1965-66 1970-71 (Enrolment in 
(achieve- (likely (targets) millions) 


ment) achievement) additional 
| | 
Secondary (11-17) 1961-66 1966-71 
Classes IX-XI 
Enrolment 2.96 5.24 9.00 2.28 376 
Percentage of 11.7 17.8 22.1 
age group 


GIRLS’ EDUCATION : 


The plan envisages programmes for accelerating girls’ edu- 
cation at the school stage. As at present the girls enrolment 
in schools is far behind the enrolment of boys, measures will be 
taken to bring more girls in each age-group to the schools. 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION : 


The Plan envisages the steps to slow dowa the number of 
persons enlisted for arts and commerce courses and to extend the 
facilities for science, agriculture, technical (particularly at diploma 
level) and medical education, No new universities are contemp- 
lated during the fourth plan period. It is also proposed to link 
the Institutes of Rural Higher Education with development progra- 
ammes in rural areas through suitable adjustment of courses and 
admissions. Improvement of facilities, incentives to teachers to 
improve their qualifications, provision of better text books 
and summer institutes for improving the skill and know- 
ledge of teachers are expected to raise the 


general level of 
teaching. 


*Based on Fourth Five Year Plan, p. 314, 
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The targets of University education in the Fourth Plan are 


as under :— 
TABLE 7* 


Enrolment Targets at the University Stage. 


(1960-61) 1965-66 1970-71 enrolment in million 
(target) additional 


Stage/age group (achieve- (likely 
ment). achieve- | 


ment). a. | 
1961-66 1966-71 
University/Collegiate 
(17-23) 
Eurolment (Total)** 0.7 1.10 1.60 0.40 10507% 
Percentage of age- 
group 1.5 1.9 2.4 
Enrolment in science 
courses, 0.19 0.44 0.80 0.25 0.36 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


In the Fourth Plan, the additional repuirements of teachers 
are estimated to be 779,000 for the elementary stage and 209,000 
for the secondary stage. To meet these additional needs there 
will be created more facilities for whole time teacher education 
and there will be introduced on a large scale the correspondence 
and short term courses. The Plan provides for correspondence 
courses for 140,000 elementary teachers and about 17,660 secon- 
dary teachers. 

For the qualitative improvment of teacher training there will 
be set large sized comprehensive pedagogic institutes where teach- 
ers of different disciplines both for elementary and secondary 


schools, will receive education. 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
The fourth plan proposes togive first priority to make up 


the deficiencies of teachers and facilities in the existing institu- 


tions. It will embark on a programme of consolidation of the 


*Table based on Fourth Five Year Plan, p. 316 
**Includes 0.05 million students to be educated through correspondence 
$ 


Courses. 
##*Arts, Science and Cemmerce. 


students) E: 
R 


subjects (excluding Intermediate 
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= 


existing institution. About expansion of facilities the Plan: 
envisages that the demand for graduates in the Fifth Plan 
can be met by the out-turn from existing institutions, Thus, an 
additional admission Capacity of 1300 students only is included 
-in the proposal for the Fourth Plan. At the diploma level, 
however, the admission Capacity is proposed to be increased by 
18,100. The plan also lays emphasis on the development of 
part-time or correspondence courses. x 


SOCIAL EDUCATION 


The literacy increased from nearly 17 percent in 1951 to 
24 percent in 1961, but the number of 


OTHER PROGRAMMES 


Among the other programmes are j 
of Tanguages/preparation of text-books, 
Physical education, cultural 
scholarships, pros 


ncluded the development 
Provision of facilities for 
Programmes, programmes for 


The plan Proposes to set up one 
Principal language, which will conduct 
Tesearch in the language, encourage production of literature and 
prepare encyclopaedias, lexicons and other reference material. 
During the Fourth Plan the outlay on scholarships is proposed 
to be increased to Rs. 54 crores under secondary, university 


and technical education and another Rs, 15 crores under 
agricultural and medical education. 


OUTLAYS 


An outlay of Rs. 1210 cror 
is nearly 20 percent more tha 
plans put together and is mor. 
the Third Plan, The distribu 
outlay is indicated as : 


€s is being provided. This outlay 
n the expenditure in all the three 
e than double the expenditure in 
tion of the proposed public sector 


| 
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TABLE 8* 
OUTLAYS OF FOURTH FIVE YEAR PLAN 
(Rs. Crores) 

1. Elementary education 322 
2. Secondary education 243 
3. University education 175 
4. Teacher education 92 
5. Technical education 253 
6. Social education 64 
7. Cultural programmes 15 
8. Miscellaneous (General education) 46 

Total 1210 


The above outlay will involve construction of buildings 
worth about 320 crores and the equipment allocation will be 
about Rs. 150 crores including laboratory and workshop equip- 
ment of roughly Rs. 80 crores. 


FINANCING OF EDUCATION 
IN THE PERIOD 1965-85 AS ENVISAGED 
BY THE EDUCATION COMMISSION 


The Education Commission (1964-66) entered into a compre- 
hensive exercise of preparing a financial structure for the 
educational development for a period of 20 years that is from 
1965 to 85. It made a careful survey of the sources available 
for financing of education in the next twenty years and made 
estimates regarding the total education expenditure in the light 
of its recommendations for building a national system of educa- 
tion in the country. Here we present in a summary form the 
Commission’s suggestions, plans and policies for the future. 


SOURCES OF EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE 


The Commission hàs come to the conclusion that in next 
twenty years the Central and the State Governments would 
have to bear about 90 percent (or even more), of the total 
educational expenditure. But it also makes a recommendation 
that attempts should continue to be made to raise as much 


*Based on Fourth Five Year Plan. p. 325. 
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contribution as possible from` local communities, voluntary 
organisations and local authorities to support educational 
development. 


TOTAL EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE (1965-85) 
e 


The Commission has made an estimate of the resources 
available in the next twenty years. It has also calculated the 
-expenditure on education on the basis of the three variables : 
economic growth, population growth and the proportion of 
natjonal income devoted to educational expenditure. The 
resources available, it visualized, in terms of the economic 
growth. The expenditure, it calculated, in terms of the propor- 
tion of national income devoted to educational expenditure. 
The population growth is taken to be a factor affecting the 
“economic growth and the educational expenditure. 


The Commission accepted the growth of national income 
at medium growth level at 6 percent per year, population 
‘growth again at medium growth level of 2'1 percent per year 
and the educational expenditure Proportion to the national 
income at 6 percent. Taking the above assumptions it estimated 
that by 1985-86 the per head expenditure on education will be 
Rs. 54. The estimates of developments are given in the 
following table on Page 333. 


This table shows that rate of growth of 10 percent for 
educational expenditure is relative to the assumed rate of growth 
of 6 percent in national income, The Commission censiders that 
by such planning for future educational expenditure, it would be 
possible to implement the schemes of educational expenditure at 
postulated levels even in the face of shortfalls in the rate of 
‘growth of national income. 


About the pattern of allocation of Tesouces to different 
‘sectors of education in future the Commission considers that this 
will change from decade to decade. According to it : 


(1) In the first decade, an emphasis» on a larger allocation 
‘to the school stage would be needed.- 


(2) In the second decade the emphasis will shift a little in 
favour of higher education; and a 


(3) In the third decade the emphasis will shift very largely 
to the development of higher education and research. 
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u  Thusthe Commission envisages 72 percent of the total 
expenditure in 1975—76 to be allocated to school education and 
nearly 27 percent to higher education. In the second decade the 
expenditure of school education will be reduced to 65.9 percent 
or about two thirds of the total. The higher education will now 
receive a larger allocation. 


EXPENDITURE PER STUDENT 

The expenditure per pupil depends upon three factors: the 
average annual salary of a teacher (a); the pupil teacher ratio 
(t) ; and the expenditure on all non-teacher costs which can be 
expressed as percentage of the average salary of a teacher (r). 
Symbolically it is stated as : 


Cost per pupil=2 +) 


where a=average annual salary of a teacher 


r=ratio of non—teacher costs to 
teachers’ salary. 
t= pupil teacher ratio. 

On the basis of a number of estimates for the teachers 
‘salaries, rise in the cost of living index and the pupil teacher ratio 
the Commission considers that theaverage annual cost per 
student at Pre-primary stage would be raised from Rs. 55 in 
1965—66 to Rs 74 in 1975—76 and Rs.103 in 1985—86. At the 
lower primary stage the cost is to increase from Rs. 30 in 1965 
—66 at current prices to Rs. 52 in 1975—76 and to Rs. 80in 
1985—86 at constant prices. Atthe higher primary stage the 
‘Commission has estimated that the cost per pupil will rise from 
Rs. 45 to Rs. 87 by 1975—76 and still further to Rs. 119 by 
1985-- 86 (at 1965—66) prices. The cost per pupil at . lower 
secondary stage will be Rs. 203 in 1975—76 and Rs. 268 in 1985 
—86 and at higher secondary stage it will be Rs. 363 in 1975—76 
and to Rs. 444 in 1985—86, Atthe under-graduate stage the 
cost will be Rs. 733 for about 40 percent of the enrolment (in 
arts and commerce courses) and Rs 1500 for 60 percent of the 
enrolment (in quality institutions in courses in arts and commerce 
and in science and vocational courses) ïn 1975—76. For 1985—86 
the corresponding figures would be Rs. 917 and Rs. 2,000 respe- 

‘tively. At the post-graduate stage the cost per student will be 
Rs. 3,000 for about 40. percent of the enrolment (in arts and 
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«commerce courses) and Rs. 5,000 for the remaining 60 percent of 


the enrolment (in quality institutions in arts and commerce and’ 


in science and vocational courses) in 1975-76. The corresponding 
figures for 1985-86 would be Rs. 3600 and Rs. 6000 respectively. 
The Commission considers that these expenditures will be possible 
only if at the undergraduate and also at the post-graduate stage 
at least 30 percent of the enrolment are provided for part-time 
and correspondence courses. 


‘CAN INDIAN ECONOMY MEET 
THE CHALLENGE OF EXPANSION? 


Inspite of the optimism of Education Commission it may bé 


clearly noted that the Indian economy may not be able to sustain, 


the burden of a heavy schedule of expansion of educational 
facilities. Already doubts have begun to arise regarding the 
‘capacity of the nation to spend Rs. 1200 million on education 
in the fourth plan. The plan expenditure is likely to be 
pruned to Rs. 900 million, In such circumstances it is very wise 
to establish priorities and to effect economies in many areas. The 
Indian economy can be geared towards the smooth expansion of 
education only in case the wasteful expenditure on dubious 
schemes of education is minimized. A few suggestion for effecting 
economies may be offered here. 


(1) The pre-primary education should not be made free. 
The parents should pay the fees for the education at this 


> stage. 


(2) Before compulsion is introduced in any area the part- 
time classes must be started, Stress must be placed on adult 
literacy and social education. Unless the pareuts are made to 
realize the importance of primary education there will continue 
to be huge wastage at this stage of education, It may mean 
slowing the pace of compulsory elementary education. At present 


there is about Rs. 135 million. a year cost of wastage and 


stagnation in the first four classes of primary school. This flow 
of wastage must be plugged. The wastage at primary classes 
between 1958-63 has been described by a government of India 
publication as follows: “Of every hundred children who entered 
the schoolsin class I, 40 dropped before reaching class II, 
before reaching class III, 7 before reaching class IV, and 5 before 
reaching class V. Thus 63 children dropped out before complet- 
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ing the five years course which is regarded as the minimum for 
permanent literacy.” 


(8) There should not be allowed the growth of uneconomic 
secondary schools. By this it is meant that the secondary 
schools should be established only in areas where there are 
suffitient number of students for thcoming to join them. Accord- 
ing to the findings of Education Commission, out of 25,992 
secondary schools in the country, 60% are very small with only 
160 students and 39% have less than 100 students on rolls. 


(4) There should not be haphazard growth of Arts colleges. 
The enrolment in the institutions of higher learning should be 
controlled. No new universities should be set up. At present 
the percentage of colleges having less than 500 enrolment and 
100 enrolment is as high as 60% and 15.6% respectively. A 


college with less than 500 enrolment proves to be uneconomical 
and inefficient. 


(5) The pupil teacher ratio should be brought to the 
optimum point at all stages of education. It is uneconomical 
to have a small number of Students per teacher. Particularly the 


elementary schools should have the maximum permitted teacher- 
pupil ratio. 


(6) The number of working days should be increased and 
So also the duration of the school day. This is necessary so that 
all the available resources can be utilized. 


(7) There should be provided part-time courses, evening 
colleges, and correspondence courses, These would give conti- 
nuation education to those who are employed. Such courses 
would also reduce the burden on the day schools and colleges. 
Another advantage is that the laboratory, building and library 
facilities would be fully utilized, 


(8) The schemes of social service 
duced, The youth should be encoura 
programmes of adult literacy. 


should be speedily intro- 
ged to participate in the 


There are many more areas where economies can be 
effected. A wise administrator must closely scrutinise all 
the areas where expenditure on education is incurred and plug 
-all the outlets of wasteful expenditure. 


— a F 
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GRANTS-IN-AID FROM STATE s 
GOVERNMENTS TO LOCAL AUTHORITIES-URBAN 
AND RURAL : CENTRE-STATE RELATIONSHIP 
IN FINANCIAL SUPPORT TO EDUCATION 


3 


In the last Chapter we have described how the system of 
grant-in-aids are given at the levels of the Centre, State and 
Local Bodies for the educational development. We will discuss 
the system of Grants-in-aids from State Governments to Local 
authorities and from Centre to the States in the light of the 
supplemental Note 1 of the Report of Education Commission. 


GRANT-IN-AID TO 
DISTRICT SCHOOL BOARDS : 


The Education Commission has recommended the establish- 
ment of the District School Boards in each district. These Boards 
should be financed by a levy or cess on land revenue for pur- 
pose of education by Zilla Parishad. The minimum cess to be 
levied by a Zilla Parishad must be prescribed by the State and 
the parishads should also be authorized to raise the same 
voluntarily upto a prescribed maximum. The Education Commi- 
ssion recommends that in order to stimulate the use of this 
authority a grant-in-aid proportionate to the additional revenues 
thus raised should be guaranteed. 


The Education Commission has given the broad outlines 
on the basis of which Grants-in-aids should be given to the Zilla 
Parishads by the State. 


(1) The grant-in-aid for the salaries and allowances of 
teachers and other administrative and supervisory staff 


sanctioned by Government should be ona 100 percent 
basis. 


(2) For the non-teachér costs, a block grant per child in 
attendance should be given. 


(3) „The resources raised locally by the Zilla Parishad, as 
well as the State grant thereon Should be left with the 
Zilla Parishad for such developmetital programmes as 


it deems necessary. 
o 
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(4) Geants-in-aid for non-recurring expenditure should be 
given separately, preferably’at about two-third of the 
expenditure. 


GRANT-IN-AID TO THE MUNICIPALITIES 


The Commission recommends that all municipalities should 
be compelled to pay for a portion of the cost of education in 
their areas by the levy of a cess on land and buildings. For the 
purpose of Government grants, the Municipalities showd be 
classified into groups on the basis of their wealth and the poorer 
Municipalities should be given grant-in-aid at a higher rate than 
others. The Commission also recommends that all corporations 
should be made responsible for supporting at least primary 
education within their jurisdiction, The Government grant to 
them should be on a proportional basis so that the Corporations 
contribute a certain percentage of the expenditure from their 
own funds. d ; 


THE ROLE OF THE CENTRAL 
GOVT. IN THE FINANCING OF EDUCATION 


The contribution of Government Funds to total educational 
expenditure are proposed to be increased by the Commission 
from 71 percent to about 90 percent. The rest of 10 percent 
it expects to be made by fees (3 p.c.), contribution of Local 
authorities (4 p.c.) and voluntary contributions and donations 
from the people (3 p.c.). The contribution of 90 percent is by 
the Central and State Governments taken together. 


The Government of India contributes financially to direct 
expenditure on education and also gives grants to the States. 
The total direct expenditure from the funds of the Central Govern- 
ment has increased from Rs. 35 million in 1950-51 to Rs. 296 
million in 1960-61 which implies an average annual increase of 
27.3 percent which is considerably- greater than that in the 
total educational expenditure which increased at an average 
annual rate of 11.7 percent only. The bulk of the Central 
expenditure on education is incurred on higher education and on 
buildings and scholarships which are also mostly meant for 
higher education only. The expenditure on education by the 
Centre has increased to about 18 percent per year in the thrid 
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plan. The Commission considers that the Centre would-háve to 
assume a still larger financial responsibility for educätion through 
the expansion of the Central sectors. 


The Grant-in-aid from the Centre to the States is 1951-52 
was 2.3 millions. In 1955-56 the grants were raised to 75.9. In 
1961-62 the grant-in-aid was 254.1. The Budget Estimatés in 
1965-66 provided the grants to the States by the Centre to the 
tune of 372.0 millions. Thus it is clear that in a period of nearly 
14 years the grants from the Centreto the States, increased 
nearly 161 times. The Education Commission, has, however, 
felt that the Central Government should assume a larger financial ~ 
responsibility for education by expanding the Central and 
centrally sponsored sectors. For the centrally sponsored sectors 
grant-in-aid should be given to the States for five years which 
may in certain cases be continued upto 10 years and not for 
plan periods only as at present. 


CONCLUSION 


It is clear that in the plan periods the expenditure on educa- 
tion has been continually increasing. The first three plans have 
not shown such progress as was expected and so the need was 
felt for better planning. The continual dissatisfaction and the 
desire to plan the future development of education on some 
sound lines led to the appointment of Education Commission. 
This Commission gave comprehensive recommendations and the 
time has now come for a faithful and sincere implementation of 
them. Unfortunately in this country the reports of Commissions 
usually become of academic interest. Only a few or some of 
the recommendations which the government of the day feel 
would serve its purpose are implemented. There is thus genuine 
fear that the report of this Commission will also be filed and the 
educational system in this country will remain in the same state, 
It is upto the administrators and teachers to boldly dispel this 


fear, 
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CHAPTER XIV 
LEGISLATION IN EDUCATION 


The history of legislation in India prior to independence is 
the repetition of the history of legislation in England. But 
between the original and the repetition there is a gap of quite a 
good number of significant years. This gap together with half- 
hearted approach of English masters was really responsible for. 
the wide gulf between the progress of education in England and 
in India. i 


The implications of legislation in education in India can be 
properly grasped when we have an acquaintance with the legis- 
lations in England. It is, therefore, proposed in this Chapter to 
proceed with the description of legislation in education in India 
in the light of similar legislations in U. K. 


LEGISLATION OF 
EDUCATION IN INDIA & U. K. TILL 1900 


The Industrial Revolution of eighteenth century in England 
brought a tremendous change in the social and economic living of 
the people. There came into existence a capitalist class with 
huge profitson the one hand and on the other a poor, 
crippled and woeful labour class. The miserable plight of the 
Jabourers motivated some liberal and kindly disposed persons to 
plead their cause in the British Parliament. They moved a Bill 
in 1807 in which it was demanded that children who had crossed 
the seventh year should be given free education for two years. 
But it was defeated. The reformists, however, did not relent. 


` They formed a Committee in 1815 and made an inquiry in regard 


to the education of the poor children. Another. bill was moved 
in the Parliament but was again defeated. However, the British 


Parliament had been attracted towards the need of education to 
the poor children. Poa 


This was the situation in England in which the Charter Act 
of the Company in 1813 came for renewal before the British 


s 
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Parliament. The Parliament was now favourably disposed to- 
wards spending money on the education of the Indians so that 
their social and religious life might be reformed. The poor and 
labour class in England was considered comparable with the 
downtrodden, ignorant and illiterate population in India. 


In 1832 the British Parliament accepted the responsibility 
for education. It may be recalled that prior to this the govern- 
ment was disowning all its responsibility towards the education 
of the people which was considered to be in the ambit of private 
enterprize. In 1832 another reform took place and that was the 
abolition of slavery. In India also a desire to provide education 
to the people developed. The reformists like Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy and the progressive Governor-General like Lord Bentinck 
made efforts to evolve out a pattern of education in the country. 
However, around their attempts as well as around the attempts 
of some other advocates of education for Indian people all sorts 
of controversies developed. The controversies regarding the 
objectives of educational policy, between the anglicists and the 
classicists and between the supporters of education to the masses 
and classes developed to serious proportions. Macaulay made an 
effort to steer out a path through his famous minute which was 
also very badly criticized. The controversies raged till 1854. 
The Despatch of 1854 set them at rest for the time-being. 


It may be noted here that the progress of education made in 
India throughout the British period is not so much a result of 
the legislations drawn by the Parliament of England or the 
Central or State legislatures in India as that of administrative 
directives, resolutions, despatches, minutes etc. In tracing the 
history of legislation we will simply refer to them but their 
importance is none-the-less. 


The East India Company received a new Charter in 1853. 
By this Charter significant changes in the constitution and gen- 


eral administration of the Company were brought about. By- 
this time the Directors of the Company had realized the impor- 


tance of a permanent educational policy for India. The Parlia- 
ment appointed a Committee to make a study of the progress of 
the education in India till 1853. On the basis of the repor: of this 
Committee the Directors of tne Company sent on July 19, 1854, 
a new Despatch on education. This Despatch was a notable event 


~*~ 
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in the history of Indian Education. It gave direction to ‘the 
Indian education. : ji: 
LEGISLATION IN INDIA REGARDING THE : 
INCORPORATION OF THE UNIVERSITIES TILL 1900 
As a result of Wood’s Despatch three Universities were 
established at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. They were incor- 
porated by the Acts of 1857, known as Bombay, Madras aud 
Calcutta University Acts respectively. 
The main features of these Acts were as follows : 
1. Every University was to be managed by a Senate.. The 
Senate was constituted by the Vice-Chancellor, nomina- 
ted for two years by the Chancellor who was. the Gover- 
nor of the Province and fellows. rs i 
2. The fellows were: (1) Ex-officio, and (2) Ordinary. 
The Ex-ofñcio fellows were the Chief Justice, the Bishop, 
members of the Governors’, Executive Council, Principals 
of the Colleges and the Director of Education, etc, —.:, 


3. For the management of the daily routine a syndicate 
was founded but no constitutional form was given to it, 
4, The main objectives of the universities were to examine 
the students and award them diplomas and degrees. 
The acts of these universities thus ‘suffered from many 
glaring defects. They may be mentioned as— $ 
1. The number of members of the Senate was not Aka 
and the members were appointed for life. 
2, The members were nominated by the Government and 
so they were not the representatives of the people. 
3. The main function of Universities was confined to. the 
conduct of examinations, 
4. The constitution and regulations etc: of the syndicate 
were not defined. 
5. The teachers had very inadequate representation on the 
Senate. 
These University Acts were all made on the lines of the 
Lindon University Act of that time. They incorporated most of 
the good and bad features of this act and ‘the bad ones continued 
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to dominate the Indian scene even when the London University 
speedily brought reforms in its constitution and organisation. 


The Fourth University was incorporated in Punjab in 1882. 
This University differed from the other Universities in several 
important matters, Among its functions was the assessment” 
through examination the efficiency of students 
Arabic and Persian. 
and controlling. the 


in Sanskrit, 
It was also given the functions of managing 
various school examinations and to hold 
sessing efficiericy in vernacular languages. 


This university had under its control a law college and an 


oiiental college. 


In 1887, another special act of Incorporation established a 
University at Allahabad. This University was also established 
asan examining and affiliating university. It had to confine 
itself to conferring of degrees on candidates who pass its exami- 
nations after following a prescribed course of study in an institu- 
tion affiliated to it. 


BRITISH SCENE REGARDING 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION TILL 1900 


There were only two universities that of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge till within nineteenth century. They were residential 
universities, The establishment of the University of London 
after the first quarter of the nineteenth century marked a change 
in the field of University education in U.K. It was a non-resi- 
dential university which was also undenominational. It was 
chartered with powers to grant degrees in arts, laws and medicine, 
It became more or less an affiliating type of University. The 
teaching was being done by the colleges. The Senate of this 
University had no power to inspect affiliated colleges or to inquire 


into methods of teaching. Its only means of control was through 
its degree examinations.2 


When the Indian Universities wera incorporated they were 
modelled on the pattern of this University. It was considered that 
for India the model of Cambridge or Oxford would be impracti- 
cable and so the tradition was laid for the establishment of 
purely affiliating universities which have no control over the 
teaching methcds and the training imparted to the students. 


Aa 
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In 1854 the Oxford University Act was passed and in 1856 
the Cambridge University Act was passed. Both these acts gave 
‘greater power to the representatives of the University, both 
resident and non-resident, other than the heads of colleges who 
had hitherto real power with them and all M.A.’s. who had kept 
their names on the books. They earlier had a final veeto power. 
Another event worth-mentioning here is the establishment of 
a University at Durham in 1832. Another act, ‘Oxford and 
Cambridge Act,’ was passed in 1877 to institute certain radical 
reforms into their organisation. 

The University of London was being very badly 
for not being a teaching body. A Royal 
Commission under Lord Selborne’s chairmanship was 
d which favoured the proposal that the University 
should become a teaching as well as examining institution. A 
second Commission madea report in 1894 and on the basis 
of it whichis known as the ‘Gresham’, the University of London 
Act of 1898 was passed. This act made the provision for ‘internal’ 
students who were those who attended courses in Colleges which 
became constituent schools of the teaching University. But the 
University continued to , examine ‘external’ students about 
whose training it was not concerned. 


LEGISLATION CONCERNING SCHOOL 
[EDUCATION IN U.K. AND INDIA 


criticized 


appointe 


As has been said earlier the legislation in the field of 
education had its origin in the industrial revolution in United 
Kingdom. The problem of child labour, the poverty and the 
immoral] life of the labour class created a stir for the 
educational facilities for these poor children. In 1802 
Sir Robert Peel, introduced the ‘Health and Morals of 
Apprentices Bill’ which was passed into law. This was the 
first Factory Act which was the fore-runner of a number 
of other social legislations. There was inter-alia a provision 
that during some part of the working day apprentices should 
be instructed in the three ‘R’s. *In this way as Bernard writes 
“almost by accident, educational legislation was introduced 
as part of a measure designed to improve the lot ofa relatively: 
small section of. the nation’s chiléren.’”? This Act, however; 


proved to be very in-effective. 
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By the Reform Act of 1832, the balance of power in the 

Commons passed to the newly enfranchised middle classes. Now 
education began to be regarded more than ever as a matter of 
urgency. In 1833 this feeling was expressed by Roebuck in the 
Parliament. He advocated a plan of education which was too 
ambitious and hence un-acceptable. But this was able to arouse 
the interest of the parliamentarians and the government showed 
its interest by voting in the same year a sum of £. 20,000 for 
the erection of school houses. It was the first grant-in-aid of 
education which was paid over to the National Society and the 
British and Foreign School Society in order to supply half the 
cost of building new — school houses. The other half of 
cost was to be supplied by the voluntary contributions. Later 
on, this grant became an annual one and the amount went on 
increasing with time. 


In 1839 a Committee of the Privy Council was set up ‘‘for 
the consideration of all matters affecting the education of the 
people” and ‘to superintend the application of any sums voted 
by Parliament for the purpose of promoting public education.”? 
Thus a central administrative authority for education was 
established. It proved to be the fore-runner of the Ministry of 
Education in England. It may be seen that this authority was 


not created by an Act of Parliament but by Royal Prero- 
gative. 


The strong feelings regarding the education of the poor in 
England had their echo in India also. Hence in the Charter 
Aet of the Company which was renewed in 1833, a provision was 
made to allot Rupees ten lakhs per year for’ education of the 
Indians.The government’s interest in education was thus evoked. 
Further Macaulay’s Minutes, Lord Auckland’s policy etc. made 
attempts to plan an effective system of education in India, i 


In England in the early 1840’s an enquiry’ was made into 
the conditions under which children in factories and mines were 
being employed. The finding createđ'a stir and the government: 
was moved to produce a Factory Bill in 1843): This bill made 
it obligatory that children between the ages of eight and 
thirteen, in textile mills and workhouses were to have -at least 
three hours. instruction a day and were not to work-for more: 
than_six ana a half hours. But unfortunately this bill had to.bé 
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withdrawn because there was opposition to its’ provision giving 
the control of the rate-aided schools for the poor to the Church 


of England. 


The movement for more direct interest by the government 
in the educational sphere was continually gaining montentum 
and in 1847 an education vote of £ 100,000 was passed by a large 
majority and by 1850 it was raised to £ 125,0004. This ended 
the period of tenative state aid to education and, henceforth 


the Government was committed toa definite policy in educa- 


tional administration. The Government’s interest in education 


was further evinced by the creation of an Education Department 
by an Order in Council dated February 25th, 1856. It 
replaced the Privy Councils’ Committee for Education. The 
Lord President of the Council was nominally its chairman. The 
vice-President of the Council was a member of the House of 
Commons and a member of the Government in power. In practice 
the Vice-President was the head of it. 


In 1870 the Education Act was passed which divided the 
country into ‘school districts’, which were the municipal boroughs 
or Civil parishes. London was given the status of a separate ‘school’ 
district’. Thus a new local authority, the school board was set up. 
The School Board was empowered to appoint an officer or officers. 
to enforce the attendance of children between the ages of five and 
twelve. Schooling was not made free. Every child was required to 
pay a weekly fees. This act of 1870 created the dual system of 
education. There were two types of schools. The board schools. 
were secular and non-denominational and were maintained out 
of rates and government grants. The voluntary schools were 
denominational. They were maintained partly from endowments. 
and partly from government grants. The Act, however, did not 
provide that the schoo] boards cover the whole country. They 
were to be setup only in places where voluntary effort was: 
not mecting the need of the local population. ' 


In the field of secondary education two acts are worth-men- 
tioning. They are the Public Schools Act of 1868 and the Endowed 
Schools Act of 1869. The Public Schools Act was passed on the of 
recommendations of a Royal Commission under the chairmanship: 
of Lord Clarendon which was set up to inquire into the revenues, 
management and curriculum of the nine chief public schools, Eton, 
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Winchester Westminster, Charterhouse, Harrow, Rugby, Shrews- 
bury, Merchant Taylors’ ,and St. Pauls’. According to the provisions 
of this Act each school was required to submit a scheme fora 
new and more representative governing body and the act applied 
to only just seven of the schools. 


The Endowment School Act confined itself to the problems 
of educational endowments. As a result of it, most endowed 
secondary schools which were in bad shape were able to revive. 
The girls education also got impetus as the Provisions of endow- 
ments were extended to it. 

ACTS FOR COMPULSORY 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


The Act of 1870 did not make education compulsory though 
it empowered school boards to appoint officers to enforce school 


attendance in areas where by-laws enforcing compulsion had 
been made. This act was followed by Lord Sandon’s Act of 1876 
which earmarked another step i 


n the direction of compulsion. 
According to this act the school attendance committees were to 
be set up in districts where there were no school boards. This 
act also laid down that the parents should see that their children 
receive efficient ‘elementary instruction in reading, writing and 
arithmetic.’ There were mad 


e provisions to punish the defaul- 
ters. It forbade the employment of any child under the age of 
ten years and also of any child between ten and fou 


had not attained certain educational 
Act. Children living more than two 
tary school were exempted from th 


rteen who 
attainments specified in the 
miles from a public elemen- 
e provisions of the Act. 

A further concrete step in the direction of compulsion was 
taken by Mundellas’ Acts of 1880, These acts compelled all 
‘school boards and school attendance c 


ommittees, which had not 
already framed by-laws to enforce compulsion, to frame them. 


This act, however, did not make elementary education 
completely free. In 1891, a scheme of special fee grant 


of 10 sh. a head was introduced and now the elementary 
education was virtually made free. Thus 


England was able to legislate effectively for 
tary education by 1880 and the turn of the 
‘vely on the road of educational progress. 

i 1 


we may say aes 
compulsory eleme 


‘ecti- 
century was eff 
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ADMINISTRATIVE MUDDLE, BRYCE re, 
COMMISSION & EDUCATION ACT OF 1902 OF U.K. 


The establishment of school boards, the Endowment Act of 
1869 and the lack of co-ordination between elementary, second— 
ary, higher secondary and higher education created an acminis- 
trative muddle. In.order to find solution a Royal Commission 
of Secondary Education with James Bryce as Chairman was 
appointed in 1894. It gave its report in 1895. In 1899 a Board 
of Education Act was passed to give effect to the recommend- 
ations of the Commission. It brought into existence a consulta- 
tive committee. 

The Bryce Commission’s report is considered of great impor- 
tance for the evolution of a national system of education in 
England. It was on the basis of its recommendations that the Act 
of 1902 was passed which gave a clear direction to English 
Education. 

The Bryce Report recommended that in every County 
and County borough there should be set up -a local authority 
for all types of secondary education. It gave the details 
regarding the composition of the local Education authority. - 


The Act of 1902 reorganised education on municipal basis. 
The school boards were replaced by the county borough councils. 
They numbered 120 (Part II authorities) and were made 
responsible for both secondary and elementary education. There 
were also formed Part III authorities which consisted of boroughs 
with a population of over 10,000, and urban districts, the 
population of which exceeded 20,000. They were concerned with 
elementary education only. The Councils, both ‘Part II’ and 
‘Part III’ began to be known as Local Education Authorities 
(L.E.A.’s). Each L.E.A. was instructed to appoint an Education 
Committee. The majority of the members of this Committee 
were to be drawn from the Council but provision was also made 
to appoint persons of educational or relevant experience as 
co-opted members. These.councils began to provide elementary 
education through the schools which were managed by the 
school boards till then. And now these schools began to be 
called as ‘provided schools’. The Councils were also made 
responsible for secular instruction in what had hitherto been 
‘voluntary schools’ and were henceforth termed as ‘non-provided’ 


© 
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schools. These ‘non-provided’ schools were now made eligible 
to receive grant-in-aid, but the cost of capital expenditure on 
buildings and repairs and alterations. was:to be borne by the 
private body to which the school belonged. The right- of 
appoirting and dismissing the teachers, subject to the approval 
oof the L.E.A. on educational grounds was retained by the 
managers of the ‘non-provided’ schools. The authority, however, 
was given the power to appoint one-third of the managers of a 
non-provided school. 

LEGISLATION CONCERNING 


SCHOOL EDUCATION IN INDIA TILL 1902 


The description of legislation in U.K. is of value to us in the 
context of legislation in India. The English public opinion after 
1850 was very enlightened and there were consistent efforts to 
legislate for social, economic and educational welfare. Unfortu- 
nately in India no such opinion existed. Some of the enlightened 
Englishmen and Indians made a case for the education of the 
masses in India but their efforts did not bear. adequate. fruit. 
Hence while we find that in U.K. by. 1902 a national system of 
education had developed. India was still struggling to fmd some 
base for her educational programmes. The Acts of 1870, 76 and 
80 had introduced compulsory elementary education in England 
while in India no attempt to legislate for _compulsory education 
was made till 1919. Hence the history of legislation in India 
till 1902 for primary and secondary education is not earmarked 
with any important act. The educational policies were determined 
between 1854 and 1902 by two main documents only—the 
Despatch of 1854 and the Report of Indian Education Commi- 
ssion 1882-83. The Despatch of 1854 was responsible for the 


creation of the Education Departments in the provinces. ‘It also 
introduced the systems of Grant-in-aid. 


It was unfortunate for this country that the Government 
did not think it desirable to draw legiSlation for determining the 
educational policy in this country. In India Pheu State accepted 
the responsibility for education as early as 1813. In England it 
accepted it in 1833 but the subsequent developments in England 
were so rapid that India was left far behind in evolving a system 
of education which might have been called national. 
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LEGISLATION IN U. K: 8 
AND INDIA SINCE 1902 TO 1947 

The neglect of educational policy making in India „proved to 
be quite costly with the result that at the time of Independence 
India was a very backward country. On the other hand,edu- 
cation and economy both progressed rapidly in U.K. Let us 
make a further comparative study of legislations in both the 
countries. 

LEGISLATION IN 
U.K, SINCE 1902—1947 : 

To remove certain difficulties in the working of the Act of 

1902 another Education Act known as Local Authorities’ Default 
Act was passed in 1904. This act provided that, if an authority 
failed to make adequate grants to voluntary schools in its area 
for maintaining their efficiency, the Board of Education could 
deduct from the grant payable to it such sums as were needed 
for the voluntary schools; and these sums would be paid over 
direct to the managers. 
__ There were also passed certain important acts for special 
services. In 1893 an Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf 
Children) Act had empowered school boards to provide education 
for blind and deaf children in the age-group 7-16 years living 
in their areas. 

In 1899 an Act was passed for ascertaining the number of 
children who were epileptic and mentally defective and to provide 
special instruction for them. A further legislation in 1914 made 
it compulsory for L.E.A.’s to make suitable provision for men- 
tally defective and epileptic children. 

A few other acts are of interest in connection with the pro- 
vision of special services. The Act of 1907 had a ‘clause’ making 
it the duty of L.A.A.’s to provide for the medical inspection 
of children immediately before or at the time of, or as soon as 
possible after, their admission to a public elementary school, and 
on such other occasions as the Board of Education directs and the 
power to make such arrangements as may be sanctioned by the 
Board of Education for atfending to the health and physical 
condition of the children educatéd in public elementary schools. 
This led to the development of a State system of school medical 
service. The Fisher Act of 1918 extended medical inspection 
and treatment to the secondary and'continuative education. The 
Education Act of 1921 made it a duty of L.E. A’s to make 
arrangements to attend to the health and physical condition of 
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school children, but any treatment provided was to be charged 
to the parents it their means permitted. y 

About the school meals an Act was passed in 1906 which laid 
it down that the L.E.A.’s might supply meals to those who were 
unatte through lack of food to profit by the elementary education 
in a public school. The scope of this act was extended during 
the first world war. 

The Act of 1918 known as Fisher Act was a major act after 
the act of 1902. It affected the national system of education 
very much. It gave more powers to L.E.A.’s and modified the 
system of grants. Fees in elementary schools were abolished, 
L.E.A.’s were empowered to start nursery classes or schools for 

the children between the ages two to five. The employment of 
children under the age of twelve was totally forbidden and 
restrictions were put on the employment of children above this 
age. It also empowered L.E.A.’s to raise the upper age limit of 
compulsory full time school attendance to fifteen. A major 
reform which was offered was the establishment of day continua- 
tion schools. These were the schools providing free education to 
the boys and girls upto the age of sixteen. This age was sought 
to be raised to eighteen after seven years. These schools were: 
meant for part time education to those who served in the 
industry. Unfortunately both the provisions for raising the 
compulsory age of attendance and the continuation schools 
remained inoperative for quite some time. 

In 1926 “The Report on the Education of the Adolescent” was 
issued. It is known as Hadow report. This report recommended 
a plan to provide secondary education to all children between the 
ages of eleven and fourteen which was later on to be raised to 
fifteen years. It recommended that the children would leave the 
primary school at eleven plus and then be drafted to several 
types of post-primary or secondary schools. The types of 

schools suggested by it were : grammar schools with predominan- 
tly literary or scientific curriculum; modern schools with a 
curriculum having a realistic or practical trend in the last two 
years of at least a four years, course ; Department or classes. 
within Public Elementary Schools where conditions made the 
provisions of grammar or modem schools impossible, for providing 
post primary education; and in addition to these Junior 


technical and: trade schools in which the children at 13 plus can 
get entrance. : 


o 
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The re-organisation of education suggested by Hadow plan 
proceeded very slowly. The financial and administrative diffi- 
culties came in the way in the provision of schools for secondary 
education. The Act of 1936 made attempts to meet these 
difficulties but as the subsequent years were of great turmoil the 
1936 Education Act was successful in tiding over the difficulties 
to a very limited extent. 5 
THE 1944 ACT. i 

In September, 1939, the.Second World War broke out. i It 
had very disastrous effects on the national: system of education 
of U:K. It was to promote schemes of 'good education to the 
nation’s children that the Act | of -1944 was passed. The main 
provisions of this Act were : í 


(1) The Act contained five parts ‘of which the last dealt 
with the bringing of the Act into operation and the defi- 
nition of the various terms used in the act.’ 

(2) The first part dealt with the Centra! administration. 
The Board of Education was replaced by a Ministry 
of Education under the charge of a Minister of 
Education. The act provided for the establishment of 
two advisory councils, one for England and another for 


Wales which were to advise the minister on all matters 
connected with education. 


(3) The L.E.A.’s were assigned the duty to securé adequate 
provision of both primary and secondary schools. Since 
Part III authorities were concerned only with elemen- 
tary education they were sought to. be abolished on 
April Ist, 1945 when the Act was to come in operation, 

(4) Every L.E.A. was required to survey the educational 
facilities and needs of its area and to submit within a year 


a developmental plan covering the whole field of 


primary 
and secondary education. A 


(5) The category ‘elementary’ was abolished and hereinafter 
three progressive stages’ were recognised—the primary 


education, the secondary education and the further 
education. 


(8) The L.E.A.’s Were required to secure an adequate 


: Bigyson of schools for primary and secondary education 
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‘in separate institutions. They were also to ensure that 

_ nursery schools or nursery classes were available for the 

' children under five. They were ‘also enjoined to make 
provision for special schools. 


“W) The dual control of schools by the L.E.A.s and í 
voluntary agencies was more rationalized. Now voluntary 
schools were divided into three classes: (a) Aided 
schools—which were eligible for a 50 percent grant 
towards external repairs and alterations, but the 

» salaries of their teachers and the cost of other repairs 
were to be borne by the L.E.A.; (b) the ‘Special- 
agreement’ schools—in the case of these schools L.E.A.’s 
had been enabled by the Act of 1936 to enter into 
agreements with the managers to make grants of 
between 50 per cent and 75 per cent towards the cost of i 
erecting or extending non-provided schools for senior | 
pupils. On account of war out of five hundred and 
nineteen agreements made only thirty-seven materi- | 
alised. The 1944 Act provided for the revival of the | 
remaining agreements ; (c) the ‘controlled schools’, in f 


their case, the whole cost of maintenance Eaton 
the L.E.A. 


(8) The primary and secondary schools which were named N 
as ‘provided’ schools were renamed as county schools. 
They were to provide both religious and 
education. 


secular 


(9) In every county and voluntary school religious 
instructions was to be provided and the school day was 
to begin with an act of collective worship. 


(10) About the school governance the act also laid down 
certain rules. For primary schools a body of not less 
than six ‘managers’ was provided but the ‘governors’ of 
secondary schools were not limited in this way. The 
L.E.A. was the appointing- authority of the governing 
or managing body of a county school. Its representa- 
tion was also made compulsory on the managing body 
of a pluniaty school. 


(11) The school leaving age was raised to paces without 
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exemptions which was further to be raised to ¿sixteen as 
conditions permitted. 


(12) The county colleges were to be established which would 
give part time education in working hours to young 


persons upto the age of eighteen for 330 hourssin a 
year. i 


(13) The fees for day pupils in schools maintained by L.E.A.s 
was abolished. 


(14) The Part III of the Act dealt with independent 
schools. It provided for the inspection and Tegistratión 
of private schools. 


(15) The Part IV, covered a number of general provisions. 


The L.E.A.s were empowered to grant scholarships and 
to aid educational research, 


The above is the gist of important. provisions of the act. 
We have not made any attempt to be very comprehensive in 
describing the provisions of this act simply because- our aim is to 
describe the legislation in U.K, in context of its influence on the 
legislation in India. Thus only those provisions have been 


emphasized which somewhat seemed to be relevant to the 
Indian situation. 


About this act it may be said that it provided ‘a co-ordinated 
system of national education’s to U.K. It raised the school 
leaving age and gave a definite system of school education to the 
country. This may also be remembered that it was possible to 


pass this act in the British Parliament as all political parties gave 
their support to it, i 


AMENDMENTS 
TO THE ACT OF 1944 


The Act of 1944 has bee 
1946, the Education (Miscell 


he working of the 
The six statutes are quoted 
4 to 1962. 
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LEGISLATION IN 
INDIA FROM 1902-1947 


After Lord Mayo’s decentralisation of administration in 1870: 
the central interest in education faded and no legislation in ele- 
mentary or secondary field of education was made. The provinces. 
also did not pass any law. Till the advent of Lord Curzon on 
the Indian scene the government’s educational policy was in 
hotch-potch. Lord Curzon revived the interest of the central 
government in education. The government now began to take 
more interest in education. ‘The ‘doctrine of the State-withdrawal 
was officially abandoned. ‘ 2 


The passing of the Balfour Act of 1902 in U.K. made the 
government in India realize its own responsibility towards 
education. In England as stated above the 1902 Act brought 
private enterprize in education under the control of the 
government. In this country it was realized that education 
cannot be left entirely, in the hands of the private enterprize. 
The Indian public opinion, on the other hand, was against the 
control by the government officers. It was discontented with 
the bureaucratic attitude of the British Officers. Lord Guan 
was, however, bent upon introducing reforms. He called La 
Educational Conference at Simla in 1901 and appointed ‘The 
Indian Universities Commission” in 1902. ‘‘The Indian Univer- 
sities Act, 1904” was based upon the recommendations of this 
Commission. 


THE INDIAN 
UNIVERSITIES ACT, 1904 


This was the first educational act of the twentieth century. 
The act enlarged the functions of the Universities. The acts of 
1857 had restricted the functions of Universities to the holding 
of examinations. This was in keeping with the London University 
Act at that time. But the London University Act was. amended 
in 1898. The London University also undertook the teaching 
functions.. Keeping this amendment in view the ‘Indian Univer- 
sities Commission’ also recommended that every University 
ought to take up some teaching functions. The section 3 of the 
1904 Act provided that “the University shall be and shall be 
deemed to have been’ incorporated for the purpose (among 
others) of making provision for the instruction of students, with 
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power to appoint University Professors and Lecturers, to hold 
and manage educational endowments, to erect, equip and 
maintain University libraries, laboratories and museums, to make 
regulations relating to the residence and conduct of students, 
and to do all acts, consistent with the Act of incorporation, and 
this Act, which tend to the promotion of study and research.’’® 


The supreme governing body of the University—the Senate, 
was proposed to be of manageable size. In accordance with the 
1857 act of incorporation of the Universities the Government was 
appointing fellows of the Universities, for life, and there was no 
upper limit to the number of fellows to be appointed on the 
Senate of the University. The Government was also not 
applying its discretion judiciously in the appointment of these 
Fellows. They were most often appointed for purely “honoroific 
Teasons and not on the ground of their capacity for, or interest 
‘im, academic work”. The Report of the ‘Calcutta University 
Commission’, observes: “It was only by accident that the 
teachers, upon whom the main work of the University fell, were 
represented in the Senate or on. its executive, the Syndicate, 
many teachers of distinction never had an opportunity of making 


their voices heard ; many colleges never obtained represen- 
tation’, 


In 1902 the Fellows of the Indian Universities numbered as : 


University No. of Fellows 
Bombay T 296 
Calcutta FS 181 
Madras | eee 198 
Punjab oe 136 
Allahabad. st 112 


The Act of 1904 proposed that-the number of Fellows of 


“University’ shall not.be less than fifty.nor more than a hundred 
and that a fellow should hold office for five 


hats years only instead of 
or hte. 


The third change proposed by the Act was the election of the 
Fellows. “The Act of 1904 considerably increased--the propor- 
tion of elected Fellows in each University except Allahabad, for 
it required that twenty Fellows showld be elected at the three 
older Universities and fifteen at the other two.8” . ` 
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The London University by its amended act had accepted the 
principle that teachers must always be intimately associated with 
the government of the University. In keeping with this principle: 
the 1904 Act introduced a statutory recognition to syndicates 
and also gave an adequate representation to University teachers 
and the Syndicates concerned. 


Another important change introduced by the Act was also 
in keeping with the principle accepted in the modified London 
University Act that no college should be allowed full privileges. 
unless it was thoroughly well-staffed and equipped. The act 
provided stricter conditions for the affiliation of colleges to the 
University. It also provided for the periodical inspection by the 


Syndicate in order to see that 2 proper standard of efficiency was 
maintained. 


The Act introduced a very vital change in the powers of 
the Government regarding the regulations to be framed by the 
Senate. The Acts of Incorporation of the Universities had given 
sole authority for making regulations to the Senate and the 
Government was to accord approval to them. The Act of 1904 
provided that while approving the regulations framed by the 
Senate, “Government may make such additions and alterations 
as may be necessary and even frame regulations itself should 
the Senate fail to do so within a specified period.” 


The Section 27 of the Act empowered the Governor-General- 
in-Council to define the territorial limits of the Universities. 
This point was not clarified in the Acts of 1857 and so the ano- 
molies like the affiliation of some colleges to two universities or 
not being affiliated to the University in whose jurisdiction it was. 
situated but to some others had crept in. The Act laid down 
that “the Governor General-in-Council may, by general or special 
order, define the territorial limits within which and specify the 
colleges in respect of which, any powers conferred by or under 
the Act of Incorporation or this Act shall be exercised.” 


INDIAN REACTIONS 
TO THE ACT OF 1904 


This act was opposed bythe Indians. The main reason for 
this was the omission of Indians from the membership of the 
‘Indian Universities Commission’ and akserce of representation. 


s$s 
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to the private Indian eriterprize on Simla Conference ‘of 1901.’ 
The Indians looked in the Act a sinister move by the Government 
to control the higher seats of learning through the European | 
professors and principals of the colleges. Noor Ullah and Naik 
consider that “the opposition of the Indian public: to the Indian 
Universities Act of 1904 centred chiefly round five issues.”? * ! 


The first issue was regarding the teaching functions of the’ 
Universities. The public did not consider that the assumption 
of teaching functions was essential. The people were thinking 
that the objective of converting the universities into teaching 
bodies was very difficult to attain as there would be no funds 
available for this purpose. The sentiments of -the people were 
voiced by Gokhale : 


“The truth, My Lord, is that, in addition to other 
difficulties inherent in the position of our Universities, 
their conversion into teaching bodies, even to the limited 
extent to which it is possible, is essentially a question of 
funds and as there is no reason to assume that private 
liberality will flow in this direction after the bill becomes 
law, and Government will not provide the resources 
necessary for the purpose, these enabling clauses are, as 
in the case of Allahabad, destined to remain a dead 
letter for a long time to come.’”!° 


The second objection of the Indians was with regard the 
seats thrown open to election. They considered them to be very 
few and also they objected to the non-provision of election by 
professors who had more immediate interest than any other in 
the deliberations of the University. 


Thirdly, the limited number of Fellows was, objected to 
because of the fear that this would create a majority for Euro- 
peans in the governing bodies of Indian Universities. 


Fourthly, there were apprehensions regarding the stricter 
provisions for affiliation of golleges. It was considered that such ’ 
provisions would restrict the private Indian enterprize and the 
cause of higher education would suffer. 


Fifthly, the Indians were bitterly opposed to the assumption 
of more powers by the Governmert in *the administration of 
Universities. The Government had assumed powers to nominate 


a 
o 
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most of the Fellows, to affiliate or dis-affiliate colleges, to alter 
or even to frame regulations, etc. These powers, it was alleged, 
would make the Universities practically a Department of the 
State. 


Thus the act of 1904 created bitterness in the Indian mind. 
It was, however, able to bring certain much needed reforms, in the 
universities administration. It resulted in the elimination of 
a number of weak institutions and made it difficult for new 
jnstitutions to spring up. But the number of students in the 
existing colleges continually showed an upward trend. 


Since the expenditure of the universities increased owing to 
the provisions of the acts the Government started giving grants 
to Indian Universities. Prior to 1904 the Government was not 
giving grant-in-aid to any University except Punjab which was 
conducting the Oriental and Law Colleges. The first grant for 
the improvement of collegiate education and universities was 
sanctioned in 1904-05 at the rate of Rupees five lakhs a year for 
a period of five years and of the total amount of Rs. 25 lakhs so 
given, Rs. 115 lakhs were allotted to the universities for adminis- 
tration, inspection, travelling charges, the purchase of land and 
erection of buildings. Rs. 13,5 lakhs were given to the Provincial 
Governments for the improvement of colleges. Later on, this 
grant which was for five years only was made a permanent recurr- 
ing grant and a sum of Rs. 1, 35, 000 out of it was assigned for 
university education and the remainder to the collegiate educa- 
tion.”41. In this respect the contribution of the Act of 1904 to 
the progress of University education in India was really not- 
able.- It may also be said that the fears of Indians were unjusti- 
fied by the later developments in the University, education. But 
this act did not much impact on the qualitative improvement of 
academic life, The system of higher education remained the 
same as earlier with its major stress over literacy courses and 

an external system of examinations. 


OTHER CENTRAL LEGISLATIONS 
IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION TILL 1947 


The acts in the field of university education after 1904 are 
not marked with any such legislations which might have covered 
more than one university. In fact the Acts listened in the code 
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‘book of India from 1900 to 1961 are only twelve: Till - 947 the 2 
central legislation in Education is confined to the following : 


(1) Imperial Library Act, 1902. 
(2) Indian Museum Act, 1910. 
(3) Benaras Hindu University Act, 1915. 
(4) Aligarh Muslim University Act, 1920. 
(5) Delhi University Act, 1922. 


By the Imperial Library Act, 1902, the Government took 


over the management and control of the Calcutta Public 
Library. 


Through the Indian Museum Act, 1910, the Government 


incorporated the trustees of Indian Museum and defined their 
duties. 


The Benaras University Act passed in 1915 incorporated this 
as the teaching and residential university. It was given the 
powers of providing for instruction in such branches of learning 
as the University may think fit, and make provision for research 
and for the advancement and dissemination of knowledge. The 
University Act also entrusted the power “to promote oriental 
studies, and in particular Vedic, Hindu, Buddhist and the Jain 
studies, and to give instructions in Hindu religion and to impart 
moral and physical training.” 


The Aligarh Muslim University was incorporated on the 
‘same lines as-Benaras University. It was also established as a 
teaching and residential university. The difference in the power 
was in item (2) of,the clause of the powers where the power 
was mentioned as ‘‘to promote oriental and Islamic studies 
and give instruction in Muslim theology and religion, to 
impart moral and physical training. Thus in place of Hindu 


and Buddhist and Jain studies the Islamic studies were 
mentioned. 


The Act of 1922 of Delhi University incorporated it as a 
teaching and affiliating University. The jurisdiction of the 
university was placed within the limits of the State of Delhi. 


The above account of the educational acts clearly show 
that the legislative assembly at the centre did not pass any laws 
till 1947 of educational implications at an -all India level. The 
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zeason might be clear. The Government of India was not interes- 
ted in statutory provisions for education at an all India level. 
It did not want to centralize education and left any legislation, 
ifto be made, to the provinces. After 1921, education became 
a provincial subject and the central government’s interest waned. 
compretely and, therefore, question of any legislation on an all 
India basis did not arise. Since Delhi held a special status ‘only 
one educational act was passed by the Imperial legislative in the 
period 1921-24, that of Delhi University. The Delhi Uni- 
versity together with Aligarh and, Benaras Universities now 
became the Central Universities as they were incorporated by the 
acts of the Central Legislature. 


Though the central legislations are scare in the period under 
review yet there are certain bills, resolutions and the commissions 
whi ch are worth-mentioning to make an assessment of the 
direction in which the Indian education was moving. Also the 
legislations made in the provinces during the period 1902-1967, 
and by the Centre after 1947 are worth-consideration. We will 
now deal with the legislations and important policy decisions. of 
the government under the heads—University education, Second- 
ary education and Elementary education. We will now not confine 


ourselves to the year 1947 but will extend the period of our 
discussion till 1967. 


POLICIES AND LEGISLATION IN 
THE UNIVERSITY EDUCATION TILL 1967 


After the Act of 1909 the government's interest in the form 
of policy determination for university education was evinced by 
‘Government Resolution on Educational Policy’ in 1913. This 
resolution was issued in the wake of realisation’ that the Indian 
Universities Act of 1904 could not achieve much. Another 
factor responsible for this was the changing scene of University 
Education in England. During the period 1903-13 the British 
Universities abandoned the Federal type of organisations and 
were incorporated as the teaching and residential universities, 
The resolution reflected the spirit of this change in ‘the organi- 
sation of the Universities in England.. The resolution stated : 


eee it is necessary to restrict the area over which the 
affiliating universities have control by securing in the 
first instance*a separate university for each of the 


a 
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leading provences in India and secondly to crfate new 
local teaching and residential universities within each 
of the provinces in harmony with the best modern 
opinion as the right road to efficiency." 


This resolution mentioned the government’s decision to found 
a teaching and residential university at Dacca and its prepared- 
ness to sanction, under certain conditions, the establishment of 
similar universities at Aligarh and Benaras and elsewhere as 
occasion demanded. The resolution also stated the desire of the 
government to develop the teaching facilities in the existing. 
universities. It contemplated to hand over the preliminary 
recognition of schools for purposes of presenting candidates for 
Matriculation in the hands of the Local Governments and in the 
case of Native States to the durbars concerned. 


The Resolution of 1913 is described as a turning point in 
the history of Indian Universities. However, no action along, 
the lines indicated by the Resolution could be undertaken as it 
was believed that an expert enquiry into the question of Univer- 


sity education was essential before any concrete steps could be 
undertaken. 


In 1917 Government appointed the Calcutta University 
Commission to study and report on the problem. The Commission 
gave notable recommendations and the further development of 
the university education in this country was the lines suggested 
by it. 

Asa result of the Government resolution of 1913 and the 
report of the Calcutta University Commission a large number of 
new universities were established in the period 1913-22. A new, 
university at Mysore was established in 1916 for the area itself. 
Patna University was established in 1917 for the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa. Its act showed certain deviations from the 
model of 1904. The first was that the Government was deprived 
of its independent judgment regarding affiliation and dis-affilia- 
tion of colleges and its pdwey of final decision was limited to- 
those cases which had been forwarded with the approval of the’ 
Syndicate and the Senate. The second was that the nominated 
element in the Senate was cut down to a maximum of 25 mem- 
bers and the elected element raised to a maximum of fifty. 


„Third, it introduced new electorates besides “the registered 


o 


o 
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‘graduates for the election to the Senate. © Fourth, the Syndicate, 
contained four ex-officio members and 14 elected by the Senate, 
of whom at least seven must be on.the staff of the University or 


the colleges. Thus the nominated element was’ eliminated from 
the Syndicate, 


ÅS has been described above a University was established at 
Benaras and another. at Aligarh. In 1920, a Unitary teaching 
and residential university was established at Dacca. It was the 
first University to adopt the revised form of Constitution reco- 
mmended by the Calcutta University Commission. The act of 
tkis University provided for three main University bodies : 


(a) A large body called the 
` the chief interest of the 
by nomination. Every 
University had to be bre 


Court on which were represented 
community, either by election or 
important change made in the 


ought to the notice of the Court 
and could be discussed by them. The Court had impor- 


tant powers not only of discussion but of check in all 
matters of university legislation, 


(b) The Executive Council was the body in which the exe- 


cutive authority jn Tegard to finance and University 
appointments and also all residual powers were 
vested,-and 


(c) The Academic Council, which was made responsible for 
the control, general regulation and maintenance of 
Standards of instruction, education and examination 
within the University, and for the initiation of all changes 
in academic matters and without whose consent no 
changes in such matters can be made. This Council 
consisted almost entirely of university teachers, 


On the pattern of Dacca University a ‘university was also 
‘established at Lucknow in’ 1920. In 1918 Osmania University 
was established at Hyderabad with Urdu as the medium of instru- 
ction. Allahabad University was re-constituted in 1921 on the 


Dacca model with the provision of havin& associated colleges in 
U. PS CP. and Rajputana, À 


During the period 1921-37 the Universities were established 
-at Delhi, Nagpur, and Agra. Also there were established Andhra 
University and Annamalai Universities. During this period the 
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acts of certain universities were’ amended. The Madrds Univer=- 
sity Act was amended in 1923 and 1929. The 1923 amendment” 
was for establishing a teaching and residential university at 
Madras while enabling the university to continue to exercise due 
control over the quality of teaching given. by constituent or 
affiliated colleges and certain. other allied objectives. 


The Bombay University Amendment Act was passed in 1928: 
and the Patna University in ‘1932. 


A number of univ ersities were created in the period 1937-47. 
The Trav: ancore University was established in 1937, the Utkal 
in 1943, the Saugor in 1946 and the Rajputana in 1947. 


After independence: the’ number of Universities rapidly 
increased, While the Acts of' different’ universities had certain 
distinctive features the pattern of organisation -and constitution 
broadly remained the same. Thus the acts of all the - universities 
provided the formation of the university bodies like Senate, or 
Court, Syndicate or executive’ council, Academic council, faculty 
etc. They defined the procedure for the appointment of the vice 
chancellor-and the other officers of the university. They -defined 


the powers of the different authorities of the universities and the 
functions of the universities. E 


It may be mentioned that the constitution of almost all the 
universities is defective in one way or the other. The University 
Education Commission under the chairmanship, of Dr. Radha 
Krishnan gave comprehensive recommendations regarding the 
constitution and organisation of the universities but nothing. 
substantial was. done. , The diversity in the constitution 
of different universities in the country and the anamolies,in them 
led the U.G.C. to get a model act framed. But unfortunately 
no University in the Country have adopted it. The Education 
Commission (1964-66) has also given valuable recommendations 
defining the pattern on which the future legislations are to be 
drawn but time will only tell if the suggestions, though of very 


mild nature and touching dhly, the fringe of the prablem, of the 
commission will be incorporated. 


The Education Commission (1964-66) states that “the nature 
of University legislation reacts on the efficiency and elasticity of 
University administration.” It recommends that “‘the existing 


a 
o 
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* legislation for all universities should be reviewed and amended.” 
It has suggested for “the reconstitution and redefinition of the 
powers of the important university authorities,’"13 


(a) 


e 


The Commission recommends that 
Variety in żhe pattern and organisation of universities i 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


About the Court it suggests that “it should be the 
policy making body of the university with a lay element 
and should not be concerned with the details of academic 
matters or the day-to-day administration of the Uni- 
versity. It should consist of not more than 100 members, 
of whom about half should be external. They will include 
ex-officio members, representatives of alumni, learned 
professors and industry and nominees of the 
Executive Council, the Visitor and the Court.” The 
representatives of the students, the Corporation or the 
Municipalities in whose jurisdiction the University is 
situated may also be included, The Commission further 
suggests that the acts of Universities should only provide 
for the total membership of the court or the Senate 


while its detailed composition may be provided in the 
Statutes. 


member., 
The Academic Council should be the 
for determining the courses of st 
Their needs should not need approval by any other 
authority in the University. Student representatives 
may also be associated with the Academic Council. 
The Commission has recommended: the setting up of 
Academic Planning Boards. They are to provide per- 
manent planning and evaluation machinery detached 
from day-to-day administration. The Planning Boards 
should consist of the representatives of the University, 
alongwith some persons from other Universities and 
a few distinguished and, eXperienced persons in public 
life. These should be’ appointed by Chancellor in 
consultation with the Vice-Chancellor, 


sole authority 
udy and standards. 


“a certain amount of 
s 
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desirable in the interests of the development and ytogress of 
higher, education in the country.” It is considered necessary 
that the constitution of a University should be formulated in 
sufficiently general terms so as to.leave room for and promote 


innovational experimentation?“ é 


The dissatisfaction with the existing legislation has 
led to the above recommendation by the Education Commission. 
However, it may be said that these recommendations are nei- 
ther dynamic nor revolutionary. They are more in the direction 
of keeping status quo with some modifications here and there. 
The Commission talked too much of University autonomy but 
what in practice it suggested is hardly conductive to the 
keeping of this autonomy. The keeping of external members 
on the University Court and nominated on the Executive Coun- 
cil clearly reflect the distrust of the teachers of the University. 
The distrust born out of the foreign rule, the distrust prevailing 
since the 1857 acts is still persisting and though it is a common 
knowledge that most of the University bodies hardly take any 
worthwhile decisions yet the commission could not feel bold 
enough to recommend for their abolition or better constitution. 
The Court meets once or twice a year and it has been observed 
that the members are more interested in earning their T.A. or 
D.A. or mutual contacts than serious deliberations. How a body 
of 100. odd members sitting once or twice or may be more 
than once for a few hours can deliberate or discuss meaning- 
fully University matters is beyond comprehension, What is 
needed is a sort of revolutionary change in the University 
legislation rather than the quest for the status quo ? 


Before we close this discussion of legislation concerning 
the universities a mention may be made of the University 
Grants Commission °Act, 1956. In Chapter VII we have descri- 
bed this Act in some detail. Here we may repeat that the 
passing of this act had brought a notable legislation in the 
field of higher education. 

LEGISLATION IN = 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


We do not come across with an i 
y notable legislati i 
the field of secondary education. It is the lack of nates. 


BEE oSusiye acts like that of 1902, 1917 and 1944 of England 


Se 
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that ee find “today that there is no national system 
of ‘education in the country. - In England the national 
system emerged with the- establishments of L.E-A‘'s ‘and trans- 
ference ~to them of the education up to ‘secondary level ‘and 
continuation education. In India by legislation no uniform 
policy was adopted. ` 


Under the Indian Universities Act of 1904 regulations 
were framed by all universities for the recognition of schools. 
The Government also framed its own code to grant recognition 
to the schools so that they might be entitled for grant-in-aids. 
Besides these two types of controls over the schools run by 


private agencies by regulations or codes no legislative measure 
was undertaken till 1947. 


The Calcutta University Commission had recommended 
that the dividing line- betwee 


tion should be drawn at the Intermediate and not 
culation examinations, It proposed the establishmemt of 


Intermediate Colleges, This recommendation had an effect 
on the legislations of the universities, 


Act,1921, dissociated- intermediate educ 
Tt “was placed under the control 
under the authority of the Gov 
versity acts of Allahabad 


They placed it under the control of two Boards 
and. Intermediate Education, one of. which fu; 
the territorial limits of the Allahabad and Luckno; 
sity and the other within the jurisdiction“ of the Aligarh 
University. " 


The Delhi University Act, 1929 and the M 
Act of 1923 also provided for the exclusion 
education from the purview of the uniy 


adras University 
of intermediate 
ersity after some time. 


n School and University educa- 
at the Matri-- 


eee ee 
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University Act of 1929*and the Patna University Ac? *of 1932 


are the examples. 


During the period 1937-47 no notable changes took place. in 
the field of secondary education. There was no legislation worth 
mentioning in any of the provinces of the country pertaining 
to secondary education. 


A noticeable trend in recent years is that in some states 
where grant-in-aid rules have proved in-effective to secure 
standards in the organisation and administration of privately 
managed schools Acts have been passed by the states legislatures 
to provide for greater security for teachers. The Act contain a 
provision empowering the Government to take over the adminis- 
tration of schools when the management defaults in spite of 
repeated warnings. The U.P. Intermedate amendment act is 
an example. U.P., Bihar, Bengal and Kerala have already passed 
Education Acts to control institutions run by religious minorities 
and religious societies. The Kothari Commission has suggested a 
comprehensive Education Act to replace the prevailing rules in 
different states. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION & 
LEGISLATIONS FOR COMPULSIONS 


It is in the field of Elementary Education that educational 
legislation has been of some importance, We have described 
above that in England the acts of 1870, 1876, 1880 made primary 
education compulsory. The control and organisation of primary 
education was put on right lines in 1902 by the Act. But in 
India no such efforts were made. Motivated by the national 
feelings Gokhale made persistent efforts in 1910, 1911 and 1912 
to get a very inoccuous legislation made by the parliament for 
the introduction of compulsion.. His efforts failed and no 
legislation on an Al?-India level could be made. 


GOKHALE’S BILL FOR 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (1911) : 


Gokhale introduced his Bill in the Imperial legislature. It 
had four special features. These were : : 

(1) Permissive Character. In ozder to make this Bill 

ə acceptable to the Government, Gokhale made it as mild 

and permissive as far-as possible. The Bill sought 


e i ° CL 
g v) 
4 
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at a3 . . - 
‘merely to enable a local body, if it so desired, to 
introduce compulsory education in any selected area, 
after certain conditions were fulfilled. 


(2) Initiative to Local Bodies: The Bill was to leave the 
initiative for introducing compulsory education to local 
bodies. Gokhale believed that when the public mind 
would be familiarized with the idea of compulsion the 
Government might take further steps. 


(3) Modest Scope: The full primary course at that time 
was spread over seven or eight years. The Bill was 
modest in scope since it visualized a compulsory course 
of four years only and six to ten years compulsion was 
to be introduced for boys only in the first instance 
and later on extended to girls in the light of the 
_experience gained. Also the compulsion was to be 


introduced first in towns and then extended to 
villages. 


(4) No Financial Obligation on Government : The Bill did 
not directly place any financial obligation on guvern- 
ment and merely provided that a local body desiring 
to introduce compulsory education shall bear such 
proportion of the increased expenditure as the Govern- 
ment of India might prescribe.3® 

Gokhale introduced these four special features in order 

_ to make his Bill acceptable to the Government. But even in 

its mild form it was rejected and till 1918 no legislation 
regarding ‘compulsory education was introduced anywhere in 
the country. 


THE PATEL ACT OF 1918 & THE 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION LAWS OF 1919-20 : 


The important legislative measure was taken only in 1918. 

The first law ever to be passed in the British India on compulsory 

education was the Bombay Municipalities (Primary Education) 

Act, also known as Patel Act. This act was drawn on the lines 

of the bill proposed by Gokhale. However, it differed from that 

bill in four notable features. (1) Its scope was limited to the 
‘municipal areas only. (2) It had given discretion to the 'govern- 
ment in the matter òf grant-in-aid for schemes of compulsory 


A 
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‘ education ; (3) the Act provided that a municipal resolution 


introducing compulsory education should be supported by two- 
thirds of the total number of councillo-s present at -the meeting, 


» and one-half of the total number of councillors and approved by 


the government which had to satisfy itself, before giving. its 
sanction, that adequate provision had been made for teachers, 
building, equipment, etc., and (4) the power was reserved to the 
Government to exempt any particular caste or community from 
the operation of the Act. 

The passing of this act led to the passing of seven more acts, 
by different provinces. The full titles of these acts are given 
below : ; 

1. The Bengal Primary Education Act, 1919. 

2. The Bihar and Orissa Primary Education Act, 1919. 

3. The Punjab Primary Education Act, 1919. 

4. The United Provinces Primary Education Act, 1919. 


5. The Centrral Provinces Primary Education Act, 
1920. 


6. The Madras Elementary Education Act, 1920. 


7. The City of Bombay Primary Education Act, 1920. 
All these laws were based on Patel Act but they 
introduced changes also wherever possible 
warranted. Š 

: ` The notable features of these acts were : 


and 


(1) Patel Act, U.P. and City of Bombay Acts were applicable 
to urban areas. The Bengal Act reserved to the Govern- 
ment the power to extend it to rural area. The Bihar 
jand Orissa, C.P., Punjab and Madras acts applied both 

` to urban and rural areas, - PS 

(2) The Patel Act, the ‘C.P., Madras and the City of 
Bombay Acts applied to boys as well as to girls; The 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and Punjab Acts, applied 
to boys only. The U.P. Act was the first act in Northern 

‘India to apply to girls. It -provided the extension of 
compulsory education to. girls after two years of its 
_ introduction for boys. 

(3) The age period of compulsion in various acts was fixed as 

follows, Age group 6-11 years. The Patel Act and the City 
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of Bombay Act 6-10 years. The Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa Acts 6-11 years and 7-12 years. The Punjab Act 
adopted the age group 6-11 years for compulsion ‘put 
gave discretion to local authorities to change itto 7-12 
years. 6-14 years. The C.P. Act. i 
Elastic age-period-The Madras Act. bP ty 
(4) These acts provided elaborate procedures for the intro- 
duction of compulsion so that no hardships are caused 
to the people. 
Except the C.P. Act all the othe ‘cts (leaving Patel Act) 
provided for the levy of the E 2 ss: The CP. 
Act did not provide for the Jeyication Se ationcess: 
on the ground that the Mur of the 5 tad District 
Boards already had these powe are rincipal 
acts. jp under their P 


6 


(6) The Patel Act as well as the Bet Act and Bihar and 
Orissa Act did not bind the Proga Governments to 
7 Yincial Gov 

assist the schemes of compulbur y education through 
grant-in-aids. The U.P. Act, however, provided that 
the Provincial government might make rule defining 
the conditions under whichit would bear a share of the 
cost of elementary education. The C.P. Act accepted 
the need for such grants and provided that their ‘rates’ 
should be fixed by rules under the Act. The Madras 
Act made provincial grants both determinate and 
statutory. 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION LEGISLATION 

IN THE PERIOD 1921-47 


In 1921 education was transferred to the Indian Control. A 
number of compulsory education Açts were passed after this. 
Some of these acts were merely amendments of the earlier acts. 
We may describe these acts as follows : 


(1) THE BOMBAY PRIMARY 
EDUCATION ACT, 1923 

This Act repeated the Patel Act. It was amended in 1938 
and finally replaced by the Bcembay Primary Education Act, 
1947, 3 

The Bombay Act of 1923 was an improvement over the 
earlier acts as it emphasized the preparation of a definite prog- 
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ramme for expansion of clementray education that would Jiltima- 
‘tely lead to the introduction of compulsory education for all boys 
and girls in rural] and urban areas. The preamble of the Act_ 
‘stated that “it was the declared policy of the government that 
‘universal, free and compulsory education for boys and girls 
should be reached by a definite programme of progressive 
expansion.’”??_ This was the victory for principles enunciated 
by Gokhale. The other provinces also were motivated to intro- 
duce such cluase in their acts. In fact Bengal (Rural) Primary 
Act, 1930 introduced in its preamble that ‘‘its objective was to 
secure progressive expansion of primary education so as to makes 
it available to all children with a view to making it compulsory 
within ten years”. But this acceptance of principle had no 
impact on practice. Neither in Bombay nor in Bengal effective 
steps could be taken to translate into action the objectives 
expressed in the preambles of these acts. 


The second improvement was regarding the placing of the 
main responsibility for the introduction of compulsory education 
on the government and not merely on local bodies. However, 
this Act did not place the responsibility for compulsory education 
squarely upon the provincial governments. It simply stated that 
in case of failure to prepare schemes of compulsion within a 
specified period the provincial government holds the power to 
prepare or execute schemes of compulsion through its own officers 
and to recover the expenses thereof from them. 


The Bombay Act followed the lead given by Madras with 
respect to the grants to local bodies for schemes of compulsory 
education.. It assured the local bodies that it would bear two- 
thirds ofall additional expenditure incurred on expansion of 
compulsion in rural (or, small municipal) areas and one-half of 
the same in big municipal areas. The Assam Act followed suit. 
This Act assured a grant-in-aid of two-third of additional expen- 
diture involved in all sanctioned schemes of compulsory educa- 
tion. No other Act introduced these changes. The UP. 
(District Boards) Act merely empowered: the government to make 
rules defining the conditions under which it would bear a share 
of the cost of ‘primary education. The Bengal Act fixed the 
share or government to Rs. 2°35 million. This was fixed on 
the assumption that the cess would Dring in Rs. 111-175 
Million. 
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2. THE UNITED PROVINCES 
(DISTRICT BOARDS) ACT, 1926 


This Act did not introduce any new concept. It was passed 
more or less to remove a lacuna in the existing legislation and 
provided legal basis for introduction of compulsory education in 
the rural areas of U.P. for all children in the age-group of 6-11 


years. In the case of Muslim gitls the age-group: limit was 5-9% 


years. 


3.. THE ASSAM PRIMARY 
EDUCATION ACT, 1926 


This Act gave powers to the local bodies to introduce 
compulsion. It was made applicable to the boys as well as girls 
and to both urban and rural areas. This Act was repealed by 
the Assam Primary Education Act, 1947. The Act of 1947 was 
purely administrative in character. It took away the control 
over elementary education from the local bodies and vested it 
in a State Board of Primary Education. 


4. THE BENGAL (RURAL) 


PRIMARY EDUCATION ACT, 
1930 


The Bengal Act did not introduce any new concept in the 
administration of compulsory education. It merely created a 
special machinery for the administration of elementary education 
in rural areas of Bengal and provided a legal basis for introduc- 
tion of compulsory education between the ages 6 to AL years or 
any higher prescribed age.1® 


It may be seen that by 1930 every provitice in British India 
had passed a law for compulsory education. By 1947 all provin- 
ces of British India had a legislation under which compulsory 
education of 4 to 8 years duration could be introduced for both 


boys and girls in urban as: well as rural areas. : Other notable 
features of these acts may be described as : i 


1. All acts were permissive in nature. They. left the ini- 
tiative for introducing- compulsion in the hands of 
local bodies. As we have seen above only the Bombay 
Act of 1923 and the U.P. Act of 1926 reserved.to the: 
Government the power to take’ adequate action in case of 
the failure of local bodies. : 


Í 
} 
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Most of these ‘acts provided elaborate procedures for” 
the introduction of compulsion so that nadie hardships 
may not be caused to the people. i 
Some of the acts provided for the levy of education 
cess by local bodies while others authorised them to’ 
levy new taxes or increase the existing ones to finance 
the schemes of compulsory education. : 


Y 


4.. Most of the acts provided schemes of giving. grants by. 
the governments for compulsory education. ; 

5. Some of the acts provided for preparing definite schemes 
to introduce compulsion universally for a fixed period, 
and 

6. Some of the acts were passed in the native States also. “ 
Baroda passed a law in 1893, Mysore in 1913, Kolha- 
pur in 1917, Patiala in 1926, Bikaner in 1929, Jammu 
and Kashmir in 1934, Travancore in 1945 and Cochin 
in 1947. ‘ 


In spite of these Acts the introduction of compulsory edu- 
cation was very limited. During a period of 30 years, after the, 
compulsory education laws were passed, compulsion had been 
introduced only in 176 towns and 11,779 villages. Out of these 
only in 20 towns and 1,401 villages compulsion had been intro-' 
duced for girls as well. It is also very regrettable that. even in 
the areas where compulsion had been introduced no genuine 
efforts were made to enforce the attendance. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 
LEGISLATION SINCE» 
1947 TO 1966 


The Article 45 ‘of the Constitution directed that free and 
compulsory education for all children in the age group 6-14 years 
should be introduced within a period of 10 years. This article 
has been very greatly responsible for effective legislation in the 
field of elementary education after 1950. 

There are two special features regarding the subsequent 
legislations on compulsory education. (1) Extension of comp- 
ulsory education laws to almost all parts of the country, and 
(2) Modernization of legislation on comprlsory education. 


a 


F. 
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There were a number of princely states which had no com- 
pulsory education laws. After independence they were merged 
to the various provinces. Thus in a province or state there 
occurred a typical problem that one part of it had the compulsory 
educacion laws while others did not have. To bring uniformity a 
number of laws were passed like the Madhya Bharat Act of 
1950, Hyderabad, Ajmer and Vindhya Pardesh Acts of 1952 etc. 
The States of India were re-organised in 1956. With this re-orga- 
nisation new acts were passed to make uniform laws for all the 

areas within the state. ‘ 


The new legislations have also been modernized. In 1960 
the Ministry of Education made a comparative study of all the 
existing compulsory education laws in the country.. It found 
that all the laws were defective and they needed to be amended 
and modernized. To present a model legislation to the country 
‘The Delhi Primary Education Bill’ was prepared which became 
a law and came into force on October 2, 1960. Most of the 


State Governments have now revised their Acts in the light of 
this Act. 


The distinctive features of the Delhi 


; Act are the 
following : 


1. The act applies to all the areas of the Union Territory. 


2. It has been made a duty of the authority administering 
elementary education to introduce free and compulsory 
education. Thus the permissive character of the earlier 
acts has been discarded. a ý 


3. The Act invests the state governments with adequate 
power to deal. with recalcitrant loĉal body which may 


` fail in its duty of introducing or enforcing compulsory 
education. 


4. Tt extends compulsory education upto the age of 14 and 


is made applicable both. for boys and girls in rural as 
well as urban areas, 


5. The Act provides that grants-in-aid to the local bodies 
on account of compulsory education must be statutory, 
adequate and elastic enough to meet the varied and 
changing situation. 


ò 
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The Act prescribes a simple procedure for’ “the enforce- 
ment of compulsory attendance. It emphasizes the 
educative rather than the penal aspects of tie 


law. 
» 


The above features are now noticeable in most of the educa- 
tion laws of the states enacted after 1960. It may, however, be 
seen that some states still have the old legislation in the field. 
The latest position regarding compulsory education Jaws is as 


follows : 


1. 


10. 


11. 


o 


Andhra Pradesh: There is Andhra Pradesh Primary 
Education Act, 1961. It has repealed the earlier Acts 
applicable in the jurisdiction of the State. 


Assam: There is Assam Elementary Education Act, 
1962. 


Bihar: The amended Act in 1959 of ‘Bihar and Orissa 
Primary Education Act, 1919’ is in force. 


Gujarat: The Gujarat Compulsory Primary Education 
Act, 1961 is applicable to the entire state. 


Jammu and Kashmir: The Compulsory Education Act, 
1934, is in force. 


Kerala: The Kerala Education Act, 1958, is in force. 


Madhya Pradesh: The Madhya Pradesh Primary Edu- 
cation Act, 1961, is in force. 


Madras : - The Madras Elementary, Education Act, 1920, 
is still operative. 


Maharashtra ; The different areas of the State are 
under (i) the Bombay Primary Education Act, 1947, (ii) 
the Madhya Pradesh Primary Education Act, 1956, and 
(iii) the Hyderabad Compulsory Primary Education Act, 
1952. 


z 
Mysore: All the eärlier acts operative in different 
areas of the State have now been repealed and replaced 
by the Mysore Compulsory Primary Education Act, 
1961... aN 
Orisa The Bihar and Orissa Primary Education Act, 
_1919 is operative. i 
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12. Punjab and Haryana: The Punjab Primary Education 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Act, 1960, has now repealed and replaced all the ‘acts 
operative in different areas of the State. In this 
Act the authority vested in the “Local Authority” 
(under sections 4 and 7 of the Delhi Act) has been 
vested in the State Government, in the corresponding 
sections 3 and 5 of this Act. 


Rajasthan: There is no compulsory education law for 
whole of the State. Ajmer is governed by the Ajmer 
Primary Education Act, 1952 and the old Bikaner State 
under the Bikaner state Primary Education Act, 1929. 


Uttar Pradesh: The U.P. Primary Education Act, 1919 
and the U.P. (District Boards) Primary Education Act, 
1926 are still operative. 


West Bengal: The Bengal Primary Education Act, 1919 
„and the Bengal (Rural) Primary Education Act, 1930 
are still operative. 


Delhi: The Delhi Primary Education Act, 1960, is 
operative. This has provided a model legislation which 
has been followed by other states. This Act makes it 
the duty of every local authority to provide for 
compulsory primary education for children ordinarily 
resident within its jurisdiction. It has-put the responsi- 
bility on the parent to cause his child to attend school. 
The act provides a penalty to the parent of a child who 
fails to comply with an attendance order passed by 
attendance authority. The fine is not to exceed 
two rupees, and, in case of a continuing contravention, 
an additional fine not, exceeding fifty naya paisa for 
every day during which such contravention continues 
after conviction for the first of-such contrayentions. The 
fine payable by any one person in respect of any child in 
anyone year shall not exceed fifty rupees. ` 


Himachal Pradesh; The Himachal Pradesh Compulsory: 
Primary Education Act, 1953, isin force. ` ; 


Andaman and Nicobar Islands: The. Andaman and 


Nicobar Islands (Primary Education) Regulation, 1959, 
is in force.!°” i { 


° 
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CONCLUSION : - 

The details of legislation in Education have been given 
above. It may be seen from above that in India educatiðnal 
progress suffered quite a big set-back because of government's 
hesitancy to enact effective laws in the field of education. 
Though the government efforts started late in England towards 
the education of the masses yet the enlightened people in that 
country forced the government to legislate effectively to put 
educational enterprize on the right track. Unfortunately,- in 
India the apathy of the government coupled with the ignorance- 
of the people resulted in a very half-hearted approach towards. 
education. i 

The Government of India never gave a thought for enacting. 
legislations for whole of the country. Except the -1904 . Indian 
Universities Act, we do not find other act applicable to whole of 
the country. The reason might be the idea that educational. 
administration should be left to the care of the provincial 
governments failed to legislate properly and effectively in any 
area of education. 


After Independence the Government of India became alive 
to the needs of all India policies of education. It thus appointed 
Commissions and Committees. But through legislation it cannot 
enforce the reports of any of them since the Indian Constitution 
has made education a State Subject. It may be asserted- 
emphatically that if India is to have a national system of 
education the centre must have powers to legislate for whole of 
the country. This may imply making education a Central or a 
Concurrent subject. 
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CHAPTER XV S 
INSPECTION AND SUPERVISION 
1 

One of the fundamental problems of Indian Education is the 
problem of School Inspection. Since 1854 when Wood's. 
Despatch had introduced the system of grant-in-aid this problem 
had existed and even in 1968-69, it is defying a proper solution. 
It is true that from time to time in more than hundred years 
of the history of modern Indian Education attempts were made 
to improve the methods of inspection and to introduce the 
concept of supervision. However, the impact of these attempts. 

on the inspectorial staff had almost been negligible. 


In Chapter VIII we have described the Administrative 
Organization at the State level. We have clarified there that the 
fourth level of organization is the level of District. It is at this 
level that the Inspection of the Schools is organized 
effectively. The circle level or regional level and the directorate 
level also have certain powers of inspection but they are not so 
comprehensive as those at the district level. The circle and the 
directorate function through the district level officers. Recently 
ina number of States the powers of inspection of primary 
schools have been transferred to the inspectors at the block. 
level. To understand clearly the organization of inspectorate 
ina State and to assess its impact on the educational pro- 
grammes let us review this problem first from historical point of 
view and then‘from the conceptual point of view ie., from the 
point of view of the concept of supervision and inspection. 


EVALUATION OF INSPECTORATE : 


The origin of Inspection in almost all countries of the 
world has been due to the feeling of the financing and adminis- 
tering authority that.the funds provided by it are properly 
utilised and the institution-is properly administered. Inspection, 
in fact, originated when some government agency, central or 
provincial or local, started to contribute funds for the running of 
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the institution and became interested in the administration of j 


the institution. 


In England the system of Inspection developed quite late. 

The government began to own the financial responsibilities of 
education nearly in the middle of the nineteenth century. In 
1832 the building grants began to be given to the schools. But it 
was only in 1839 that we find any reference of Inspection. In 
this year a sum of £ 10,000 was voted for setting up a State 
Training College. The plan for starting the college was later 
abandoned and the sum of £ 10,000 was’ divided between the 
National Society and the British and Foreign Schools Society. 
The Committee of Council for Education made Government 
inspection a condition of all educational grants!. But it is to be 
noted that at that time ‘‘the inspector’s duty was considered to 
be the collection of accurate information and to give advice and 
encouragement if asked to do so, rather than to interfere. 
According to Frank Smith the inspector was ‘‘to abstain from any 
interference with the instructions, management or discipline of 
the school.”"* This conception of inspection did not last long. 


The system of Inspection in the countries like France and 


Germany evolved much earlier than in England, The institutions 


in these countries were state-managed and to keep liaison 


between the schools and the central government the’ inspectorial 
system originated. The inspectors in these countries were meant 
to carry on administration on behalf of the Government. In 
Belgium and Netherlands the inspectors were first appointed to 
look after the private institutions and to act as administrative 
liaison officers for State Institutions. 


In U.S.A. the inspection has not evolved in the same as in 
England or other countries of Europe. In this country the 
concept of supervision developed instead of inspection. 


The Origin of Inspection in India : In India the inspection origi- 
nated in the nineteenth century. It was for the first time in 
Madras that we find a system of inspection of schools. But 
there was no government machinery to inspect the schools. The 
work for inspection was entrusted to missionaries who inspected 
aided schools regulariy. These aided schools were, however, 
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-asked to submit their financial statements to governinént for 
approvals’, The inspectorial system also developed.on the Presi- 
dencies. The Bombay Board of Education in 1843 divided the 
whole presidency into three divisions. . Each division was under 
the charge of an European Inspector. He was assisted by an 
Indian. In 1844 the Bengal Council of Education appointed 
one ‘inspector of schools and colleges for Benga] and another for 
Assam. In the North West Province it was introduced even 
later than this. i 


The system of inspection in its present form developed 
after the Wood’s Despatch of 1854. In accordance with the 
recommendation of this Despatch a Director of Public Instruction 
was appointed for each province. He was assisted by a suffici- 
ent number of inspectors. These inspectors were given the powers 
to inspect the institutions and to report about their working to 
the directorate. The Inspectors were also supposed to guide the 
Managers and school teachers in the conduct of the school affairs 
and in teaching. 


The organizations of inspectorate even now is similar to 
what it was in the early days of the establishment of the system 
of inspection. As education has progressed very greatly the 
number of the inspectorial staff has also increased. In some 
States the designations have changed and some new posts have 
been created. But as described earlier the hierarchy of official- 
dom in the State department of education is similar. 


In 1881-82 there were 45 Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors, 
238 Deputy Inspectors and 241 Sub-Deputy Inspectors. The 
number of posts in.different provinces differed. It was considered 
desirable to reorganise the inspectorate. The education depart- 
ments were reorganized throughout the country on the basis of 
the recommendations of the Public Services Commission of 1886 
and the Government of India Resolution of July 23, 1896. The 
education officers were now divided into three cadres : 

(1) Indian Education Service, (I.E.S.) (2) Provincial Educa- 
tion Service (P.E.S.) (3) Subordinate Service.*5 


The I.E.S. came into existence in 1896-97. It gave a sort 
of monopoly to the Englishmen to all the higher posts in the 
Department of Education. The recruitment to this- service was 
made only in England. j 
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‘In 1901-02 the officers in the various categories of Services. 
were as follows: °° HS re 
f Table 1 
Number of Officers in the I.E.S., P.E.S. and Subordinate 

Services in different provinces of India 


SSS EES 


” 


Provinces No. of officers No. of officers Number of 
in Indian Edu- in superior officers in 
cation Service. Provincial Subordinate 

Education Provincial 

3 Service. Education 

Service. 

1. Madras 20 35 - 262 

2. ‘Bombay 21 23 51 

3. Bengal 25 106 706 

4. U.P. 11 25 57 

5. -Punjab 9 20 1 

6. Central 4 6 EN 

Provinces 
7. Assam - = 50 
Total 90 215 1,127 


In 1919 the Indian Education Seryice was thrown open for 
recruitment in India. It was done to meet“ the criticism that 
the I.E.S. had become the monopoly of English officers. In 
1916-17 there were 210 Europeans and 9 Indians as I.E.S, officers. 
In 1921-22 there were 200 Europeans and 190 Indians.. The 
recruitment to I.E.S, was finally stopped in 1924 because of 
the criticism of this service and the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Superior Civil Services in India (1923-24), 
popularly known as the Lee Commission. After this service was 
abolished there remained only two categories of services viz., 
(1) State Educational Services and ; (2) Subordinate Educational 
Services. ws ; 
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In 1960-61, there were 7,380 inspectors in all the states as 
against 3,611 in 1950-51. But this increase in number is not 
considered sufficient to cope with the increasing work load of 
inspectors. 


Duties and Powers of Inspectors: Inspectors have different. powers. 
according to their positions in the hierarchy of the education 
department. The Divisional Inspectors or Circle Inspectors have 
the power of appointing certain categories of teachers and 
granting them leave. Insome states they can inflict punishment 
including dismissal and transfer. The District Inspectors have 
to visit the schools under their jurisdiction at fixed intervals and 
submit a report to the government. A copy of the report is 
sent to the school which is expected to improve itself on the 
lines suggested in the report. In some states the District ins- 
pector holds the power to transfer teachers from one government 
school to another when both schools are under his jurisdiction, 
subject to a report to the Divisional inspector. 


For writing the inspection reports some States now have 
prescribed forms for this purpose. In other States no such forms 
have been evolved. The School inspector during his inspection 
is supposed to inspect the teaching work as well as the adminis- 
trative and financial organisation of the school. 


CRITICISM OF THE PREVALENT 
INSPECTORIAL PRACTICES 


The prevalent inspectorial practices are criticized. The 
inspection has failed to serve any useful purpose because it has 
simply become a falult finding mission. The major defects in this 
system have cropped up due to the misunderstanding of the role 


of the inspcetor by the,inspectorial staff as well as the school 
Staff. 


The inspectorial staff considers inspection as some sort of 
vigil over the institutions. The vigil may be comparable to the 
Vigil of the night watchmarf or police inspector who is {ready to 
pounce upon any criminal the nfoment he commits or is inclined 
to commit a crime. The police inspector keeps a vigil to ensure 
that no,crime is committed. The school inspector believes that the 
School must be kept ori the tracks dtawn by, the education code 
and any violation should be readily punished. The inspector 
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considers all the teachers as shirkers from work and dishonest in 
their duties unless they prove themselves to be otherwise. 
Partly, this attitude in the inspector developed because of an 
Englishman’s distrust of Indians. The inspectors in the beginning 
were mostly Europeans. They viewed the work of Indians with 
suspicion. Most of the teachers were Indians and so their work 
was put to a severe scrutiny by the English masters, 


The Indians were afraid of Europeans and so the inspection 
was always visualized by them with awe and fear. The inspectors 
instead of dispelling their fears were acting as big bureaucrats. 
The aroma of officialdom with which schools were inspected till 


independence was very detrimental to the growth of a good 
system of inspection and supervision of schools. 


From the beginning the task allotted to inspection was that of 
assessment and evaluation. In England the system of payment 
by results was prevalent. The inspectors were entrusted with 
the task of assessing the grants which the schools were to receive 
on the basis of the success in the examination. This system was 
found to be „very defective and was discarded but the idea of 
evaluation through inspection was not allowed to disappear. 


The inspection in most cases, has been made into a routine 
affair, It is held periodically and while the inspector tries to find 
faults with the school authorities and the teachers, they try their 
best to hide them. There takes place hardly any discussion on 
the ways and means of improving teaching-learning situation 
in the school. As early as 1919 the Sadler Commission had 
observed, “Inspection in most cases is hurried and lacking in the 
friendly suggestions as to methods of teaching and organization 
which are the most valuable functions of school inspection”?, It 


is regrettable that till now it is hurried and lacking in friendly 
suggestions, 


The Hartog Report, The Abbott-Wood Report and many 
other reports have criticised the inspectorial system, as is being 
in practice. The First Narendra Dew Report in U.P. says, “The 
Educational Code makes the itspectors’ work too mechanical 
and too much occupied with the routine. The office swallows up 
the man.”§ The Mudaliar Commission observes, “it was, pointed 
out by the several witnesses that inspections were perfunctory, 
that the tine spent by the inspector at any particular place was 
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insufficient hat the greater part of his time was taken Out with 
routine work.”®! Inspite of all these observations, remarks and 
important cot Lia yeaa from time to time, the inspection 
procedure has not undergone any drastic change in spirit and in 
the manner of its conduct. 

REASONS FOR NO 

IMPROVEMENT 


o 


Why has inspectorial system shown no change? A careful 
perusal of the history of inspectorial system and the criticisms 


offered above bring us to the following outstanding reasons : A 


1. The Inspection has failed to dispel the fear complex from 
the minds of teachers. It means that the inspection 
system is lacking in the inculcation of right spirit among 
the inspectors and the teachers. An inspector is consi- 
dered as a superior officer and he exerts his superiority 
over his subordinates. The spirit of friendship and the 
feeling of fellowship have been entirely lacking. 


2. There is dearth of properly trained and well-qualified 
inspectorial staff. The inspectors are usually recruited 
by the ordinary methods of advertisements by Public 
Service Commission and once they are appointed they 
go on getting promotions by seniority. No efforts have 
been made to improve the selection procedures of 
inspectors. Also no adequate training is given to them 
in educational administration. Quite a good number 
of inspectors, are there, in the country who do not 
possess any special qualifications for the job. Their asset 
is experience in doing routine jobs. We thus find a great 
number ðf officials promoted to district or divisional 
inspectors rank when their initiative and drive have 
already been Swallowed up by the office in ges they 
had been working. 

3. The numerical strength of the inspectorial staff is also 
much less than what is desirable from the efficiency 
point of view. The inspector has tedious office duties 
besides the inspection ‘of schools. He has to visit a large 
number of schools which it is not humanly possible to do 
with any seriousness and effectiveness. It is, therefore, 
necessary that adequate number of inspectors are 
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appointed and they are, as fdr as possible, kept away” 
from routine clerical work. 


The inspector in our country is primarily an adminis- 
trator. His duties regarding providing guidance to the 
teachers come after his duties as administrator. This 
anamoly results in less of guidance and more of official 
work. This also dispels the spirit of friendship between 
the teacher and the inspector. In U.S.A. this difficulty 
is met by appointing two sets of persons. The Superin- 
tendent of Schools and his officeis put in charge of 
administration and purely educational aspect is entrust- 
ed to the care of Supervisor. In England Her Majesty’s 
inspectors are given no educational prerogatives. They 
may simply offer advice to the teachers, headmasters 
and managements but they never issue commands. 
They have no administrative duties. Their advice: 
may be sought for day-to-day work or for long term 
policy-making. In Japan every board of education 
appoints a number of teacher consultants. They give 
advice to headmasters and teachers but they have no 
power of supervision. In French system the function 
of inspéction is divided between two agencies bearing 
similar names. One agency has a set of inspectors 
known as General Inspectors and another the Inspectors 
of the Acedemies and the Inspectors of Primary: 
Education. The General Inspectors are administrative 
liaison officers who collect information and statistics. 
and send it to the Central Administration. They are 
also responsible for conveying the orders of the Central 
Administration to the schools. Any disputes that may 
arise in the working of the schools are also decided by 
them. These inspectors have no teaching duties, The 
teaching is supervised by the second category of the 
inspectors. Each Inspector of the Academies is a 


specialist in at least one subject and inspects only that 


subject. The inspectors have no administrative 


responsibilities. In case of primary schools usually 
specialists are not needed in each subject. The work of 
supervision in these schools is entrusted to a person in 
each area. He is called Inspector of pritnary Education: 


A 


countries ever 
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and inspects both.the Ecolie Unique (Primary School) 
and Cours Complimentaire (Higher Elementary). He, 
deals with only academic problems. In Netherlands 
and Belgium similar system is followed". 


> 


5. There is too much of centralization of powers. The 
Directorate holds the keys of all the locks. It is also 
true that without the consent of the Directorate no new 
educational effort can ‘be initiated or even planned. 
This is a bad situation which leaves very little initiative , 
to the Inspectors. They may be very brilliant, very 
conscientious, very energetic and enthusiastic about 
new school programmes but their schemes must be 
sanctioned by the officers in. the directorate. Since 
many of them have reached these high offices after 
going through too much routine, their minds become 
closed, more often than not, to any new ideas. The 
inspector has to wait so long for getting the 
sanction that he loses all interest in his own 
scheme. 


HOW TO BRING DYNAMISM 
IN THE INSPECTORIAL SYSTEM ? 


The defects in the inspectorial system have been repeated 
very often. Suggestions have also been offered, time and again, 
in the form of platitudes and advise. It is clear from the 
present-day situation that nothing concrete in sian has been 


done to make inspection a dynamic process. Some practical 


suggestions are, therefore, worth mentioning. e 
a 


It may be clearly stated that it is through good processes 


of inspection and supervision that the Western countries could 
‘bring such a tremendous dynamism in their educational efforts.’ 


The countries like U.K. and U.S.A; lay great emphasis on the 

supervision of the work of the teachers. They, however, do not 

use the words inspection or supervision for finding draw-backs, 

faults or defects but their concepts is that through this process the 

improvements are brought forward in the teaching methods, in 

teachers efficiency, in planning curriculum and „in organizing 
various activities in the school, |. ~ x 


‘Tt is no use harping upon the methods of ilispection of other 
n though we can learn ‘much from them. India has 
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now developed a typical system of education and it is withim 


the frame work of this system that the improvements can be 
sought. 


In the Indian system of schools creation of two different 
cadres of posts that is of administrators and the supervisors do 
not seem possible. There is dearth of the inspectorial staff and 
the finances are short. Indian economy may not beable to 
bear much burden. A via media is that the extra posts of 
superivisors may be created at the district level. There may thus. 
be a bifurcation of the functions of administrator and supervisor. 
The Education Commission (1964-66) has suggested that the 
District Education Officer in each District should be in charge 
of supervision and the officers’ of District School Board should 
be entrusted with the task of administration. The recommenda- 
tion is very sound and needs adoption but the main doubt is. 
around the creation of District School Boards (D.S:B.) The 


experience in India of local participation in educational 
administration has so far been’ unfortunate. 


In case the District School Boards are created the District 
Education Officers should perform the similar tasks as are- being 
performed by Her Majesty’s Inspectors in U.K. The D.E.O's 
should act as liaison officers between the State Ministry of 
Education and District School Boards. They should keep the 
ministry in touch with what is happening in the field of education 
in the different parts of the State. Without having any powers 
of administrative control they should act as advisors to D.S.B. 


and the various schools. Their relationship with the schools and 
D.S.B. should be dynamic. They weuld contribute to the pro- 
gress of education and also gain much experience by visiting 
the schools and understanding the functions of D.S.B. The 
D.E.Os would visit all schools as frequently as they possibly can: 


and would discuss the educational problems with their heads. 
and teachers. 


Till the D.S.Bs. or M.S.Bs. «(Municipal School Boards) are 
not created it is essential that-another officer at the District level 
is appointed to look after routine administrative work. The 
D.E.Os should be immediately relieved from the burden of oné- 
rous administative duties. - ak 


“The latest trend’in many states has been to senda team of 
Specialists in the main schéol subjects to schools at the -time 


a 
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of inspection. Andhra Pradesh and Mysore have started 
appointing subject specialists at head quarters. In a few other 
states inspection of secondary schools is carried out by a panel 
of experts drawn from other schools and training colloges. 
Punjab is also thinking in terms of appointing subject specialists 
at district level. 


In the schools the head of the institution would have to 
continue to discharge the dual function of administration and 
supervision, For relieving the headmaster from heavy work 
a senior member of the staff may be asked to share his burden. 
If the principal is qualified and energetic this system can work 
very effectively. The author has visited a number of missionary 
and public schools providing very good education and in most of 
them the head has blended both the functions very judiciously. 
It is not that more persons are needed to be appointed in the 
schools. It isthe appointment of the right type right type of 
persons which matters. 


In the words of V.S. Mathur, the inspector has to achieve the 
following four main aims :— 


(i) Correction 

(ii) Prevention 
(iii) Construction ; and 
(iv) Creation 


By Correction he means the performance of the routine 
duty of an inspector of putting mistakes right when detected 
during regular or surprise checks. ° 


The prevention means safe-guarding any possible mistakes. 
The introduction of a new activity may bringin its wake some 
difficulties in implementation.. The inspector anticipates them 
and prepares the schools and téachers accordingly. * 


The construction and creation, refer to the duty of the 
inspector for bringing new ideas in the educational process. 
The inspector may help towards experimentation with a new 
idea or in trying out something novel”. 

By simple logic the first achievement sounds to be simplest. It 
is easy to find others faults and it is often easiest to offer advice. 
But to be really diagnostic and-remedial a great skill is needed. 
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Man criticises others very often and it is his habit to offer advice. 
But for a:specialist it is really the toughest task involving all 
his skill to diagnose an ailment or to locate a fault. His remedial 
steps are also dictated by his professional training. Hence to 
perform his task efficiently an inspector must be skilfully 
trained. He cannot apply correctives or preventives or be 
himself constructive or creative unless he has a training of a 
specialist. Thus if we want that inspection should be effective we 
must organise effective pre-service and in-service education for 
the inspectorial staff. The special courses in Educational Adminis- 
tration should be introduced in the departments of education of 
the Universities where an adequate training should be given in the 
theoretical and practical aspects of inspection and supervision. 


The inspectorial staff should be chosen from those who show 
an aptitude in either the performance of administrative duties 
or supervisory. They should after further training be put either 
as administrators or supervisors. The Secondary Education 
Commission had recommended the ‘‘free exchange between 
professors in training colleges on the one hand and selected 
headmasters of schools and Inspectors of the Education Depart- 
ment on the other.” This was recommended to ensure that the 
theoretical] learning may be made applicable to the practical field 
and the experience in the field may enrich the theory. This was 
a good suggestion but no one cared to work on it. We 
again assert that this exchange is extremely necessary and the 
steps are needed to be taken immediately to give this formula 
a practical shape. It may also be said that the teachers in 
secondary schools who show learning and scholarship should be 
enlisted as supervisors. d 


may once 


In the end it may be said that inspection is e 
when it improves education. In this country the emphasis is 
often given to the post and the authority it carries rather than 
the responsibilities which are attached to the post. Inspector 
isa respected individual since he is an administrator. As soon 
as he is devoid of his administrative responsiblity he may become 
a non-entity. This fear is at the root of hesitancy in taking away 
adminstrative powers from the-inspectors. It is felt that if he 


is not an administrator he cannot discharge any useful function 
as supervisor. This isa bad situation in which we find 
ourselves.) “© ` j 


ffective only 
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‘CONCLUSION 

The system of inspection originated in India and England 
in the nineteenth century. In India the present form of ias- 
pection owes its beginning to Wood's Despatch of 1854. At 
present there are two classes of officers in the inspéctorial 
services. They are officers of the State Educational Service 
and the Subordinate Education Service. 


The prevalent inspectorial practices have been criticized 
time and again. The inspection is considered asa fault finding 
mission. The inspectorial job is taken to be simply a routine 
affair. 


Inspite of many suggestions for the improvement of inspect- 
ions from time to time nothing substantial has been done to 
improve it. It is due to the shortage of the inspectorial staff and 
also due to the inspectors giving more weightage to the adminis- 
trative functions rather than_ supervisory functions. Too much 
centralization of administration in the Directorate has also been 
responsible for curbing any initiative for reform in the inspect- 


orial staff. 


For bringing dynamism in inspection the recommendations 
of the Education Commission (1964-66) seem to be suitable. 
The creation of District School Board and Municipal School 
Boards and making District Education Officer incharge of super- 
vision are the valuable recommendations which may stream- 
line the inspectorial and supervisory services. 
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CHAPTER XVI > 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE ORGANIZATIONAL 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE OF 
EDUCATION 


More than twenty-one years after independence we find 
India still very backward, illiterate, poor and emotionally dis- 
united. One of the chief reasons for this state of affairs can be 
traced to India’s educational system. It is because education 
was neglected both from qualitative and quantitative point of 
view that we find a mess in the national life. 


There is a general awareness in the country that some 
thing should be done to improve the educational system. The 
recently published Report of the Education Commission made 
recommendations of far reaching consequences to put the 
educational system in the right gear. But much has been 
done at the recommendation level in the past also. It is not 
that we do not know what should be done. It is at the level of 
how it should be done that we fumble. 


In the last section of this book we have described the 
existing pattern of the organizational and administrative set up 
of the country. We have also reflected upon’ desirable changes 
which should be brought about. In the present chapter our aim 
is to describe the important changes in the organizational 
and administrative structure in a consolidated manner and to 
suggest how these changes can be brought about. 


LEVELS OF ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


In Indian system of education there are clear cut four 
levels of organization and administration. They are: (1) the 
central level, (ii) the state level, (iii) the local level and (iv) 
the school level. Out of these the school level is the weakest 
even though all the levels suffer from serious maladies. The 
details of them have already been, discussed. seed 
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Tol reorganize the educational system in the country all the 
levels described above need strengthening. 


We may describe 
very: briefly how it can be done. 


1. Central Level: It is necessary that Centre takes more inter- 
est in education. The glaring disparities 
content and provisions of education in diffe : 
country can only be removed if centre is actively engaged in 
formulating sound policies of education and in implementing 
them. Thus. the first change to.be brought about is the 
assumption of more powers by the Centre. The Centre should 


have the power to implement those. policies -which it finds 
Worthwhile from all India point. of view. 


in the quantum, 
rent States of the 


We have already discussed the problems of making educa- 
tion a Central, a State or a Concurrent subject. Here we 
Teiterate that least which can be done to bring desirable 
changes in educational] administration and organization is to 
make it a concurrent subject. The Education Commission 
(1964-66) did not favour the idea. But the way the recommenda- 
tions of Education Commission are being treated by the States 
bring further force to the argument that education should be a 


subject of national importance and the national policies must 
be determined at the central level, 


For the implementation of the 
have amachinery, The present 
in advisory capacity has failed to deliver goods. It is a common 
knowledge that its recommendations do not make any forceful 
impact on the educational systems in the States, An instance 

can, be cited.: The country sometime back accepted three 
language formula. The centre committed itself to it. Some 
States implemented it with sincerity while others’ ignored it. 
The centre had no powers to force the erring State to intro- 
duce it. The havoc which this neglect created is evident. 


Today language tangle is more knotty than: at any other 
time. j 


policies the centre should also 
machinery which acts only 


‘By a central machinery for implementati 
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“Ministry of Education 


Education Secretary 
Educational Planning Educational Administra- 
and tion 
Policy making | 


Officer-in-charge : Officer-in-charge 
Educational Advisor Director General 
of Education” 


| 
| | 
lee | 
Dy-Educational Advisors 
and Directors of Primary, 
other officers Secondary, University 
education etc. 
and other officers. 


The Education Secretary must act as the liaison officer 
between the planning and the administrative wing. The 
Advisor will formulate the policies for whole of the country and 
within the resources of the country will plan for .the educational 
development. The main responsibilities of ‘the Director-General 
will be in regard to the implementation of these policies in the 
States. Incase a State fails to implement these policies the 
Director-General shall report to the Central Ministry of Educa- 
tion which may take the suitable measures within the terms of 
concurrence. 


There is a yery strong objection against centralisation of 
education. Wehavealso referred to it in an earlier chapter. 
Some of the objections raised may be met if all India policies are 
not stereo-typed, rigid and static. They are flexible enough to 
suit different conditions prevailing in different states. The 
dichotomy between uniformity and flexibility has been exercising 
the minds of the educationists for quite some time. The view 
point taken by the auther is that neither flexibility nor uniformity 
are sacrosanct. They are also not mutually exclusive. The same 
pattern of education throughout the country may leave enough 
scope to the different states to give it a structure in keeping with 
their needs and requirements. ‘For example if all the ‘States 
establish District School Boards and Municipal School Boards 
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the composition, function and scope of thése Boards may vary 
from State to State in accordance with the experiences, resources 
and requirements of the State concerned. But what is essentially 
needed for the emergence of a national system of education in 
this country is that by central legislation or through Central 


efforts these Boards are established in all the States of the 
country. 


Regarding financing of education the Centre should take 
maximum responsibility. It should give increasing aid to the 
Stetes. Also those States should draw more from the centre 
which are backward, For University, technical and professional 
education it should take responsibility of financing education 
upto eighty percent of the expenditure. The remaining twenty 
percent expenditure should be met out of the State funds. For 
the school education and junior technical institutions the 
Centré’s share should be at least fifty percent. The other fifty 


percent should be met by the States and the local boards in the 
ratio of 3,2. 


The above ratios need to be carefully worked out. They 
are offered here only to indicate a direction in which the thinking 
for the financing of education may start. 

In financing for education economy should be exercised in 
floating wasteful schemes of dubious value. For example the 
funds given to a large number of Extension Centres are misutiliz- 
ed in the sense that no impact of their work is visible in the 
working of the schools, By linking education with the out turns 
in economic terms we can find quite a good number of loopholes 
needing plugging. 


ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION 
OF EDUCATION AT THE STATE LEVEL 


? 


The Education Departments of each State should also be 
reorganized. On the Central pattern each State should have 
Educational Adviser and Director of Education. Both should 
work under the Secretary of Education who shall be an educa- 
tionist. The adviser’s functions will be the planning and the 
formulation of policies. He will be c 


i losely in touch with the 
adviser at the Central level. The State’s Director of Education 


‘shall function as the chief administrative officer of the State. 


‘o 
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He may not be in dirêct subordination to the Directet-General 
of Education but should be considered inferior in rank to this 
officer. In the re-organized set up the powers of the minister 
of education in the State shall be limited. Instead of pursuing 
quite independent policies he shall be guided by the _ central 
legislation. 


The reforms suggested may create much heart-burning and 
opposition in the states. This opposition may be more marked 
if there are different party governments at the centre and the 
States, It is due to this reason as well that suggestions regarding 
making education as a concurrent subject are opposed. But let 
us also face the fact that since provincialisation of education no 
dynamic changes have taken place in the structure, content. or 
any other aspect of our education. This clearly indicates that the 
State ministries though they are very fond of keeping power yet 
are not equally fond of reforming education. The provincialisa- 
tion of education has failed. Almost all the States complain of 
lack of funds in introducing reforms in education. All look to 
the centre for help. They put valid or imaginary reasons for their 
inaction. In all the cases centre is blamed. In such a situation 
the centre's dynamic role in education is very much desirable. 


ADMINISTRATION AND 
ORGANIZATION AT LOCAL LEVEL 


The suggestions given by Education Commission are consi- 
dered to be very valuable with regard to the administrative 
organization of education. The concept of school boards need 
to be put in practice at the earliest. 

. 


The recommêndations regarding school complex are also to be 
followed. In accordance with these recommendations there shall 
be a middle school which will act as the central school to a 
number of primary schools situated in its neighbourhood. The 
Central School shall be responsible for initiating the programmes 
of improvements of the satellite schools. 


The local initiative nee@ to be mobilised for financing educa- 
tion. Each village Panchayat should provide the building for the 
school and each community in urban and rural area should be 
encouraged to contribute funds voluntarily for the improvement 
of the school. A sort of competitive spirit shoud be developed 


b 
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among the members of the community to make their schools 
the best. A healthy rivalry in making better provisions for 


edycation to their children would bring forth much 
improvement. $ 


ADMINISTRATION AND 
ORGANIZATION AT SCHOOL LEVEL 


As we have said in the beginning of this chapter the school 
administration is weakest link in the chain of administrative 
organization in this country. The school administration is 
subjected to so many pulls and pressures that it is unable to 
move in any direction purposefully. It sways this way or that 


way in accordance with the idiosyncracies of the so called weilders 
of power. 


The Chief administrator in th 


To improve school administrati 
needed : 


€ school is the school principal. 
on three changes are immediately 


(1) The authority of the Princi 


palin the internal manage- 
ment of the school should 


be unquestioned, 
(2) The managing committees in 


schools. 


(3 


= 


For each school an effective s 
“be evolved. In 

Education Officer 
schools, It is nec 


school. 


The above changes can bear fruitful resul 
personnel are properly selected. The unques 
to an autocratic head‘of the institution m 


ts only when the 
tioned authority 
ay create an awful 
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environment in the school. Such a head may be ruthless 
with his teachers and taught. But if the grounding of the head in 
democratic process is complete he can be a very good leader, and 
the school may function smoothly. Here by unquestioned 
authority we mean that for taking administrative decisiors vital 
for the improvement of the school the principal should not be 
compelled to wait for the sanction of the superior officers or the 
managing board of the school. His decisions which are in the 
direction of making school life better should not be put to 
political or any other type of scrutiny. 


The head of a school should be selected after a prolonged 
period of training’ In the school he should be given a tenure 
appointment in the first instance. During his tenure he should 
be given a free hand, At the end of his tenure period his success 
or failure should be scrutinised and, then he should be confirmed 
or given a further tenure appointment as the situation may 
demand. d 


The key to the success of many a public school in this 
country lies in the person of the principal of the school. In these 
schools he is selected with great care, and is paid very highly. 
After his appointment.he also enjoys much freedom in his normal 
working. It may be-said')that the public schools haye plenty of 
funds and charge: high fees.and so the ‘head is. appointed who is 
very qualified sand also’the teachers are of high calibre. The 
comparison with ordinary s schools may be untenable. But if we 
wish to improve the quality of our schools the quality: of our 
heads of the institutions should first of all be improved. The 
Education ‘Commission has propagated the concept of neighbour- 
hood schools. “ All the children Iivi ing, in“a particular neighbour- 
hood are to goto the institution in that’ ‘Jocality. ‘It is also a 
good recommendation but. this can only’ be of any value if an 
attempt is made to bring all the schools upto) a particular level 
of efficiency. For this our attention should first òf all be con- 
centrated towards heads of the institutions. In a previous chap- 
ter we have dealt with the competencies of the administrators. 
We have also pointed out ‘that the administrator can only be 
successful if he’can promote. better-human understanding and can 
maintain better inter-personal- relations. -By the appointment 
of good head we mean tliat perSons:with the:competencies enlis- 


ted:in the earliér chapter‘are appointed =} i39 yrtiiay 


a 
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ADMINISTRATION 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


“ The, administrative reorganization of education which we 
have described above is limited to School Education. The admi- 
nistration: of Higher Education is different in many ways. The 
Higher Education does not fall under the purview of the local 


authorities and the responsibilities of the States in regard to it 
are limited. 


Five positive factors emphasize the need of more direct 
central. interest. in the higher, professional and technical and 
university education in the country. T hey may be described as 
follows : eel f 


(1) There is a haphazard growth of universities and colleges 
throughout the country. The state governments make 
it an issue of prestige in starting new professional’ colle- 
ges and new universities. Thus many areas have sur- 

i plus: of them while many others starve for want of them, 
This has created great disparity... The backward ‘areas 
are further negelected since the funds to be sperit over 
there are utilized in the more developed areas for start- 
mg new institutions. This, disparity can be removed 
only in case some central agency dispassionately exami- 
nes the need of the area for higher institutions, 


(2), “The State governments are ‘unable to finance adequa- 
_ tely the existing institutions. For example for the reyi- 


sion of the grades of the teachers in the Universities - 


the centre has offered eighty pezcent of grant-in-aid fon 
increased expenditure yet many State governments 

+ have failed to, find the necessary twenty percent of the 
increased funds to introduce the change. It will remove 

+ much cause for complaint and mud throwing from the 
states to the centre and from the teachers to the govern- 
ment if centre takes more fully the responsibility of 
financing higher education, 


` (3) The higher education should be linked with the man- 
power needs. The man power needs can better be 
calculated at an all India level. Since the youth of the 
country can be employed in all parts of India the man- 


o —— m 


SS 
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power needs for one particular state may not give true 
picture of the employment of highly educated, trained 
or professionally advanced persons. 3 


(4) The State politicians interfere with the autonomy 
of the universities. The office of Vice-Chancellor of a 
university very often becomes an office of patronage of 
the government of the state. This kills the initiative 
in the university and brings a large number of evils in it. 
If a central body like U.G.C. is associated with the 
appointments of the vice-chancellors, the evils can’be 
minimized to a great extent. 


(5) The national integration can be promoted if there is 
a free exchange of teachers and students from one 
University to another situated in different parts of the 
country. This exchange can be effectively organized if 
Universities are not governed by narrow regional and 
political considerations. 


We have made an effort to build up a case for more central 
interest in Highter education. What shape this interest should 
take? In case Education becomes a concurrent subject the 
necessary interest of the centre in higher education is ensured. 
Even otherwise if U.G.C. at the centre is strengthened further by 
enactments, the increasing central interest may be assured. 
The U.G.C. should: give increasing financial aid to the Universi- 
ties and Colleges. The financial grants from U.G.C. should 
become a regular feature to all the universities. 

a 


D 


The U.G.C. sħould also be entrusted with the task of examin- 
ing the administrative functioning of the universities. It should 
not only frame the model act for the universities but once such 
an act has been finalised after mutual discussions.it should ensure 
its adoption, The maladministration of the universities should 
also be investigated by this body. 


The internal administration of the universities needs much 
improvement. Most of the Universities are functioning just: 
like the big departments of the government. There is an hierar- 
chy of officers involved in administration and they dominate all’ 
the aspects of life in the university. The ‘teaching and research’ 


2 
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have Deen subordinated to the conduct of examinations and to 
the running of the administrative office of the university. 


“A University should be the community of the teachers and 
taught. The administration should serve it. To ensure this the 
administrators in the university should be those who have some 
grounding in research and teaching. Those who can understand 


the problems of research and training can only take proper admi- 
nistrative decisions. 


The file-centred administration is to be minimized. Notings 
and draftings on the files should be replaced by mutual discus- 
sions. For example a science department needs an expensive 
machine immediately. The administrator should discuss the 
problem with the person concerned who needs it and decide 
immediately, if it can be purchased or not. The administrative 
procedures which are followed are so slow-to move that years 


may pass before the department can get a sanction for the mach- 
ine, if it at all gets it. 


The University administration today suffers from another 
grave defect. It is a plethora of bodies which do nothing but 


indulge in futile exercise of discussing even the obvious. The 
senates, academic councils, faculties, various boards in the uni- 


versity are superfluous. Any member of these university bodies 
may vouchsafe that in the discussions in 


these bodies nothing 
substantial emerges. Mostly in the meetings those decisions are. 
taken which are dictated by a dominant group in the university. 
It is a waste of money to have these bodies and to pay large 
amounts in T.A. and D.A. to their members, 


X A team of teachers may 
form the syndicate which may take important decisions regard- 


ing the running of the university. On this body, if necessary, 
a representative of government and a representative of U.G.C. 
maybe nominated. Besides Synaicates there may be facul- 
ties which should include all the teachers teaching a particular 
subject.in the university. All academic decisions should be 
taken in the faculties and all administrative and policy making 


decisions at fhe .syndicate or the executive council level. In 


Gl 
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affiliating type of universities the membership to faculties may 
‘be open by rotation. But the teachers of all the categories must 
be represented. Da 


We have seen in the chapter on Legislation that the British 
government created the senates to have control over the 
University. By this devise they were able to dictate their own 
view point to the university. The history tells us that composi- 
tion of the senates etc. in our country has emerged more from 
the distrust of Indians than from adequate academic considera- 
tions. It is regrettable that the popular govenments also want 
to exercise their control] over universities and thereby take it 
as their right to nominate members on the university bodies 
besides incorporating quite a good number of ex-officio members 
on its bodies. Thus the most important reform which is needed 
in the university administration is around the composition of its 
‘authorities’. 


CONCLUSION 


We have briefly described above certain salient features of 
a new re-organized set up of educational administration in this 
country. Many of the suggestions are in conformity with the 
Report of the Education Commission but there are some which 
the Commission has discarded. Much can be said for and against 
these suggestions. They are propagated here after examining 
the existing situation in the second part of the book and princi- 
ples of administration enumerated in the first part. A few of the 
suggestions may be found to be practically difficult to adopt. 
The Education Commission has discarded the idea oi making 
education a concurrent subject and the states have also not 
responded favourably to the suggestion. Thus to again reite- 
rate the faith in it is to try to revive that which has already 
been buried. Yet taking the over all view of the administra- 
tive pattern in the country the improvements seem to be very 
hard to get unless education is partially taken out of the hands 
of the state rulers. " oe 


` The faith in the reforms suggested in this chapter has been’ 
further sttengthened by the recent resolution on national “edtica~ 
tional policy issued by the Education Ministry, Government of 
India. The resolution issued in July, 1968’ was the first educa- 
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tional resolution after India attained freedom and also the first 
since education was transferred to provinces constituting Britis: 
India. 


The resolution spells out the Government of India’s policy 
towarcs education. The Secretary of Education explaining the 
aim of the resolution said that educational reconstruction was 
absolutely essential. This entailed continuous efforts to expand 
educational facilities and equalise opportunity for education, 
raise its quality at all stages in the process emphasizing impor- 


tance of science and technology and cultivating moral and 
social values. The resolution also aimed to improve the educa- 


tional system to enable it to produce men of quality committed 
to national service and development. 


The resolution is, however, not bounding on states. About its. 
implementation by states all that the secretary could say was that 
“the states in whose sphere of constitutional activity education 
falls would implement the resolution because it had been formu- 
lated after the series of consulations.’”’ This is more like express- 
ing a pious hope. In case the states do not implement, the 
centre has no power to make them implement it. So a resolution 
framed after much thinking and deliberation may just be lost 
if a government in the state do not wish, for whatever reason, to 
follow the path suggested by the centre. 

The resolution recommends a three 
adoption at the secondary- stage. 
which believe in two lan e formula and which want to retain 
English would faithfully implement it, Similarly there are a 
nember of other recommendations which may not find favour 
with the one or the other state government. r 


In the end it may be emphasized that educational adminis- 
tration in this country needs a thorough overhauling. The need for 
change is not only in the organizational set up but also in the 
attitudes of the administrators. The dynanism in any sytsem 
can be brought only through the individuals working init. The 
educational system also cannot be lifted out 
set up till the administrators i 
devoted individuals. 


language formula for 
It is doubtful if the states 


of its unprogressive 
in education are capable and. 
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